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Section  1 


SUMMARY 

A mathematical  model  waa  developed  and  need  to  simulate  and  fitter 

t.nnroarhe<!  to  state  funding  of  local  school  distncts.  The  research  plan  was  to  (1)  develop  a better 

understanding  of  the  effects  of  the  factors  in  the  present  formula  for  distnbutmg  *Tofi)So^;hSi 
determine  Ute  optimum  combination  of  these  factom  which  “““  ^a’a 

Vfaar  to  off«*t  soecial  levies  (3)  use  this  information  to  provide  a basis  for  the  Special  Le^  aiuay 

Commission  to  recommend  how  funds  could  be  better  distributed  °refine'lts 

and  (4)  simulate  and  analyze  the  alternatives  proposed  to  enable  the  Commission  to  reline 
recommUdation.  Step  4 is  still  in  progress,  and  consequently  only  the  earlier  analyses  are  discussed  m this 

renort  A supplemental  report  covering  the  final  analyses  will  be  prepared  later.  o^o^o 

FoHoS  S a aumiiary  of  the  analyses  completed  to  date  (the  data  base  used  was  the  1968-69 

school  year): 

1 The  present  state  formula  for  distributing  funds  to  school  districts  contains  adequate  features 
for  providing  an  equitable  distribution  in  accordance  with  state  objectives.  The  problem  is  not 
the  formula  per  se.  The  factors  and  their  values  in  the  formula  are  the  problem  and  require  some 
changes.  The  present  formula  does  contain  adequate  features  to: 

• Adjust  funding  between  districts  based  upon  special  needs  (to  meet  equal  educational 
opportunity  objectives). 

• Compensate  districts  based  upon  their  ability  to  provide  local  support. 

• Base  compensation  on  number  of  students  served,  staff  levels,  pro^am  levds,  or  any 
combinations  of  these.  Normally,  however,  these  are  all  related  to  number  of  students. 

• Base  compensation  solely  on  programmatic  content  (by  separating  certain  program  funds 
ouffro^tr  formula,  as  is  currently  done  with  some  of  the  funds  for  disadvantaged 

students. 

2.  The  pmsent  state  formula  tends  to  pmvide  increa^d  funds 

State  funds  average  $410  per  pupil  in  distncts  with  more  than  20,000  students.  The  g 

districts  with  fewer  than  200  students  is  $498  per  pupil. 

3.  Normal  local  revenue  available  (not  including  specml 

districts  than  in  intermediate  size  districts.  The  range  is  from  $92  per  pupil  in  Qisiricis 
S^ng  b^^^  ^nd  5,000  students  to  $223  per  student  in  districts  with  fewer  than  200 
SXts.  oTsfrict;^^^^^  more  than  20,000  students  average  $ 1 35  per  pupil  m local  funds. 

4 Expenditures  tend  to  be  higher  in  both  large  and  small  districts  than  in  intermeddle  districts 
Luicts  with  more  than  20,000  students  average  $798  per  P«Pd»  ^nd  f 

students  average  $966  per  pupil.  By  companson,  distncts  with  2.600  roJ  OpO  students  g 
only  $674  per  pupil.  This  is  discussed  more  fully  in  the  Commonality  Study. 

s The  combination  of  high  costs,  low  state  funds,  and  only  moderately  high  local  fund  availability 

a heavy  dependence  on  special  levies.  The  15  distncts 

10  000  students  raised  an  average  of  $160  per  pupil  in  special  levies  in  1968-6  . . 

to  .hont  M Tercet  of  their  total  funds.  Those  large  districts  with  low  assessed  valuation 

fnclSng  mosrof  the  suburban  districts  near  Seattle,  were  particularly  dependent  upon  special 

levies. 
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Districts  between  500  and  5,000  students  in  size  tend  to  have  low  special  levies.  This  results 
from  a combination  of  low  costs  and  higher  state  support  (than  larger  districts  receive). 


Despite  high  costs,  small  districts  tend  to  have  a minimum  dependence  upon  special  levies.  In 
fact,  66  of  the  86  districts  with  no  special  levies  in  1968-69  were  districts  with  fewer  than  1 ,000 
students.  This  is  a result  of  a combination  of  high  state  funding  and  high  local  fund  availability. 

The  effects  of  shifting  weighting  factors  in  the  present  formula  are  summarized  below.  In  each 
case  the  shift  in  the  weighting  factor  is  compensated  with  a shift  in  the  state  guarantee  to  keep 
total  state  funding  the  same. 

• Elimination  of  all  weighting  factors  (the  number  of  weighted  students  would  be  equal  to 
the  actual  enrollment)  would  help  larger  districts  and  severely  hurt  small  districts. 

• A reduction  in  the  secondary  weighting  factor  benefits  non  high  school  districts.  The  effect 
on  other  districts  is  relatively  minor  for  two  reasons.  The  proportion  of  secondary  to 
elementary  students  is  fairly  constant  across  the  state,  and  the  enrollment  of  nonhigh 
school  districts  benefited  is  less  than  two  percent  of  the  total  state  enrollment. 

• An  increase  in  the  disadvantaged  weighting  factor  benefits  larger  districts,  particularly 
Seattle. 

• An  increase  in  the  vocational  weighting  factor  tends  to  benefit  intermediate  size  districts 
the  most  and  has  least  effect  on  small  districts. 

• An  increase  in  the  staff  characteristics  weighting  factor  tends  to  help  larger  districts. 

• Elimination  of  the  2-mill  state  property  tax  with  an  increase  to  7 mills  in  local  property 
tax  for  schools  tends  to  hurt  larger,  high-assessed  value  districts  the  most  on  a millage  basis 
and  small  districts  the  most  on  a dollar-per-pupil  basis. 

• An  increase  in  the  leeway  factor  from  85  to  100  percent  tends  to  hurt  high-assessed  value 
districts  the  most,  particularly  the  larger  ones. 

• Elimination  of  the  county  ratio  tends  to  help  high-assessed  value  districts,  particularly  the 
larger  ones. 

• An  increase  in  payments  for  transportation  costs  tends  to  help  smaller  districts,  with 
intermediate  sized  districts  helped  most  on  a millage  basis. 

• An  increase  of  the  guarantee  helps  small  districts  the  most  on  a dollar-per-pupil  basis  and 
larger  districts  the  most  on  the  basis  of  reduction  of  special  levy  millage. 


Listed  below  are  changes  in  the  formula  which  would  have  optimized  the  use  of  state  funds  to 
offset  special  levies  in  the  1968-69  school  year.  If  an  additional  $83.3  million  had  been 
distributed  by  the  state  using  this  modified  formula,  only  about  $13.4  million  in  special  levies 
would  have  been  necessary. 

• Guarantee  from  $368  to  $491. 

• Secondary  weighting  factor  from  0.3  to  0. 

• Vocational  weighting  factor  from  1 .0  to  0. 1 . 

9 Disadvantaged  weighting  factor  from  0. 1 to  0.4. 

9 New  weighting  factor  for  districts  larger  than  10,000  students  set  at  0.2. 

9 Staff  weighting  factor  eliminated. 


4- 


• Leeway  factor  from  0.85  to  1.10. 

• County  ratio  eliminated. 

• Transportation  reimbursement  from  90  percent  of  approved  to  1 00  percent  of  all  costs. 

• State  property  tax  from  2 mills  to  4 mills. 

• Modified  small  school  district  weighting  table. 

An  equally  effective  alternative  to  this  formula  was  to  use  a guarantee  consisting  of  the  actual 
average  teacher  salary  in  a district  times  an  overhead  cost  factor  of  1.84  divided  by  a 
student-to-teacher  ratio  of  30.67.  The  weightings  were  the  same  except  that  the  leeway  factor 
was  set  at  100  percent  and  no  large  school  district  weighting  factor  was  required. 


O 
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Section  2 
INTRODUCTION 


One  of  the  major  objectives  of  the  Temporary  Special  Levy  Study  Commssion  ^ 
state  funds  can  be  equitably  allocated  to  meet  state  educational  objectives.  To  do  this  it  was  necessary  to 
develop  a mo3e?  of  ^the  me^ods  by  which  the  330  school  districts  in  th^/^ate  receive 
model  could  then  be  used  to  simulate  alternative  ways  of  distributing  state  funds  to  districts.  The  mam 
purpose  of  this  report  is  to  discuss  the  analyses  made  of  these  alternative  funding  approaches. 


Once  the  basic  funding  model  was  developed,  a research  program  was  outlmed 
which  called  for  first  using  the  model  to  develop  a better  understanding  of  the  effects  of  the  factors  in  the 
present  state  formula  for  distributing  funds  to  school  districts.  These  factors  were  vaned  individually  to 

determine  their  effect  on  each  of  the  330  districts.  «/hinh  wnnld 

In  addition,  it  was  decided  to  determine  the  optimum  combination  of  these  factors  which  would 

have  best  used  state  funds  to  offset  special  levies  in  the  1968-69  school  ye^.  That  is,  there  were 
approximately  $82  million  in  special  levies  that  year.  The  assumption  was  made  that  the  state  had  an 

additional  $82  million  to  give  to  school  districts.  What  values  and  The 

formula  would  best  distribute  these  assumed  state  funds  to  minimize  t^e  special  levies  remammg^^ 
resulting  “optimum”  formula  was  very  useful  in  developing  an  understanding  of  both  the  factors  m the 

formula  and  their  rather  complex  interaction.  the 

Given  this  detailed  knowledge  of  the  present  formula  and  its  effects  on  school  distncte  across  the 

state  the  Commission  is  now  in  a far  better  position  to  make  value  judgments  on  how  districts  should  be 
folded  to  meet  state  educational  objectives.  These  judgments  could  be  refined  through  further  simulations 

Tliis  is  tlie^stage  the  study  is  in  at  the  present  time.  The  “optimization”  study  is  completed,  and  early 
refinements  have  been  simulated. 


^n  this^study,  the  present  state  funding  formula  was  expressed  in  general  terms  and  translated  into  a 
computer  program.  This  translation  permits  the  change  of  any  variable,  or  combination 
order  to  see  the  effect  on  the  state  and  each  school  district  m the  state.  For  ex^p*e, 
secondary  weighting  factor,  presently  set  at  0.3,  could  be  set  at  any  other  value  and  its  effect  determined 
Or  the  Lditional  secondary  weighting  factor  and  the  culturally  disadvaritaged  and  migrant  student 
weigliting  factor  could  both  be  changed  and  the  combined  effect  determined.  There  are  presently  ^^out 
80  of  these  variables  in  the  model  which  can  be  changed  to  any  desired  value.  (These  variables  are  listed 

To  assure  uniformity  throughout  the  Special  Levy  Study,  analyses  have  been  made  on  the  basis  of 
school  districts  broken  down  into  9 group  sizes.  The  summary  tables  of  the  funding 

format  The  total  base  enrollmenl  range  for  these  district  group  sizes  are  as  tollows:  (1)  100,000-20  OW^^ 
(2)  10,000-19,999;  (3)  5,000-9,999;  (4)  2,600-4,999;  (5)  1,600-2,599;  (6)  1,000-1,599,  (7)  500-999,(8) 

'Results'^ie^e ported  in  a form  that  permits  rapid  comparison  between  the  alternative  simulated  and 
the  actual  funding  reported  for  1968-69.  Summaries  are  provided  for  local  funds,  state  funds,  special 
levies,  and  total  funds  (including  Federal  funds)  available  to  each  school  district.  Any  c ange  m 
funds' results  in  a compensating  increase  or  decrease  in  a school  district’s  special  levy. 

The  special  levy  was  defined  as  the  amount  of  money  required  to  bnng  the  sum  of  the  regular  local 
state,  and  Federal  revenues  up  to  the  total  expenditures  reported  by  the  district  (on 
the  1968-69  school  year,  the  total  special  levy  calculated  in  this  manner  was  just  short  of  $82  million,  ve^ 
n^arirthe  same  amLnt  as  the  actual  special  levy  funds  available.  This  definition  for  special  levies  is  used 

throughout^^is  revenue  (omitting  any  special  levy  calculation)  was  higher  ^ 

total  expenditures  for  that  year.  This  would  result  in  a “negative”  special  levy  by  the  defmition  described 
O . In  these  cases,  the  levy  was  set  to  zero.  / 
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Source  of  Data 

Two  files  of  data,  obtained  from  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  (SPI)  were  used  for  this 
study.  One  file  consists  of  all  the  data  reported  on  Form  A-57  by  each  school  district,  and  the  other  file 
consists  of  all  the  data  reported  on  the  Form  A-20-F  by  each  district.  Both  files  were  for  school  year 
1968-69.  Data  for  the  1969-70  school  year  have  only  recently  become  available,  and  they  are  not  included 
in  this  study.  However,  some  updating  based  on  1970-71  budget  data  is  planned  prior  to  completion  of 
the  study. 

Additional  data  consisting  of  driver  education  program  costs  and  transportation  cost  data  were  also 
obtained  from  SPI.  Teachers’  salary  data  was  obtained  from  the  Washington  Education  Association 
Annual  Certificated  Staff  Salary  Study  report.  Ail  of  these  sets  of  data  were  combined  into  one  file, 
consisting  of  one  block  of  data  for  each  school  district. 


Table  1 

REVENUE  SOURCE  FOR  THE  WASHINGTON  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  IN  1968-69 


Revenue  Sources 

Amount 

Dollars 

Percent 

Local 

37.1 

Local  property  tax 

$ 69.6 

12.2 

Special  levies 

83.3 

14.6 

Total  county-administered  funds 

25.1 

4.4 

Other  local  funds 
Total 

33.9 

$211.9 

5.9 

State 


3010 

Regular 

247.69 

3020 

Transportation 

18.7 

3030 

Handicapped 

14.90 

3040 

Adult  education 

0.53 

3050 

State  institutions 

2.57 

3060 

Vocational-technical  schools 

3.93 

3070 

State  property  tax 

27.8 

3080 

Driver  education 

1.73 

3090 

PUD  excise  tax 

1.17 

3120 

State  forest  funds 

0.47 

3999 

Other  funds 

1 .61 

Total 

321.1 


56.2 


Federal 


38.1  6.7 


$571.1 

577.6 


Total  revenue 
Total  expense 
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Section  3 


FUNDING  FORMULA  AND  THE  EFrECT  OF  ITS  WEIGHTING  FACTORS 
ON  THE  LOCAL  SCHOOL  DISTRICT 

The  Washington  public  schools  in  the  1968-69  school  year  had  an  enrollment  of  771,759  students 

and  total  expenditures  of  $577.6  million.  This  is  a per-pupil  cost  of  $748.  hv 

In  196^69  there  were  330  local  school  districts.  These  school  districts  are  financially  supported  by 
revenues  collected  primarily  from  the  local  school  district,  the  county,  state  tax  sources,  and  special  levies 
A breakdown  of  the  revenue  sources  for  the  total  Washington  public  school  system  into  local,  state,  and 
Federal  funds  is  shown  in  Table  1.  The  “average”  district  obtains  approximately  15  percent  of  its  revenue 
from  special  levies.  At  this  level,  the  passage  or  failure  of  a special  levy  can  have  a very  f 

that  district’s  level  of  services.  The  effect  of  weighting  factors  upon  a particular  size  group  of  school 
districts  will  be  discussed  later  in  this  section.  What  is  meant  by  weighting  factors  will  be  explained 

below. 

State^u^pportnnium  Legislature  determines  and  appropriates  the  amount  that  may  be  allocated 

tn  school  districts  to  finsnc©  opsrstionsl  costs,  , 

The  available  funds  are  distributed  to  districts  via  a funding  formula  which  guarantees  an  equal 
amount  of  total  revenue  (with  certain  exceptions)  per  “weighted”  student  enrolled;  that  is,  the  dis  ric  s 
are  reimbursed  additionally  for  each  type  of  student  other  than  the  elementary  student. 
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1.  An  elementary  pupil  is  weighted  1.0. 

2.  Each  secondary  student  is  weighted  by  an  additional  0.3  (total  1 .3).  an 

3.  Each  full-time  equivalent  student  enrolled  in  approved  vocational  classes  is  weight 

4 Re“teld“p.ecessary  elementary  schools  enrolling  fewer  than  100  students  recei«  weighted 
S according  to  ajf  approved  schedule.  Nine  elementay  school  distncts 

the  State  Board  of  Education.  The  formula  also  provides  for  weighting  a remote  elementary 
school  within  a larger  district  where  conditions  meet  criteria  established  by  the  board. 

5 High  school  districts  enrolling  fewer  than  250  pupils  receive  an  added  remote-^d-necessary 
weighting  factor.  One  hundred  thirteen  school  districts  were  so  classified  in  1 968-69. 

6.  Specified  added  weighting  credit  is  also  provided,  by  schedule,  to  help  meet  ^ 

staff  experience  and  training  beyond  the  minimum  required.  This  is  referred  to  as  the  statt 

7.  A ^dSrlct  "receives  an  additional  0.1  weighting  factor  for  25  percent  of  their  culturally 

disadvantaged  children. 

The  sum  of  the  above  enrollments  is  termed  the  weighted  enrollment.  v,-  u ir,  i qas..aq 

The  State  Superintendent  of  PubUc  Instruction  sets  a per-weighted-pupd  guarantee  wMch  m 1968-^ 
was  $368.  The  guarantee  is  defined  as  that  amount  of  money  available  after  a tax  of  uniform 

rv,;iioo<»_ir>f'ai  nrnnertv  tax has  been  collected  in  each  school  district. 

^ The  difference  between  85  percent  of  regular  local  tax  revenues  adjusted  upward  by 
plus  the  total  real  estate  excise  tax  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  guaranteed  minimum  g 

weighted  enrollment)  on  the  other,  represents  the  state  assistance  provided  to  each  district  m the  State 

Apportionment  Account  3010.  Other  state  accounts  are  as  follows. 

Account  No.  Description 

3020  Transportation  reimbursement 

3030  Education  of  handicapped  children 

3040  Adult  education 

3050  State  institutions 

3060  Vocational  technical  schools 

3070  State  property  tax 
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3080  Driver  education 

3090  Public  utility  district  excise  tax 

3100  State  matching  (cash  receipts) 

3110  State  matching  (paid  by  SPI  to  contr.) 

3120  State  forest  funds 

3130  Salary  increase 

3140  Employee  health  benefits 

3200  Special  state  programs 

3999  Other  funds  (mobile  home  tax) 


School  Districts  Group  Size 

For  purposes  of  organization,  the  school  districts  have  been  grouped  according  to  size.  Size  groups 
were  chosen  since  the  single  most  important  variable  in  school  systems  studies  seems  to  be  the  size  of  the 
school  district  as  measured  against  the  number  of  pupils  served.  Nine  size  groups  were  selected;  these  are 
shown  in  Table  2 along  with  the  number  of  districts  and  the  number  of  pupils  within  each  size  group. 

Table  2 

SCHOOL  DISTRICTS  GROUP  SIZE 


Number  of  Enrollment 

Group  Enrollment  School  in  These  Average 

Size  Range  Distri cts  School  Districts  Enrollment 


1 

Over  20,000 

6 

238,189 

39,698 

2 

10,000-19,999 

9 

125,223 

13,914 

3 

5,000-9,999 

21 

146,812 

6,991 

4 

2,600-4,999 

29 

100,540 

3,467 

5 

1,600-2,599 

25 

54,003 

2,160 

6 

1,000-1,599 

29 

36,346 

1,253 

7 

500-999 

59 

42,428 

719 

8 

200-499 

65 

21,332 

328 

9 

0-200 

87 

6,886 

' 79 

330 

771,760 

2,339 

Revenue  Sources  Per  Group  Size 

The  per-pupil  revenue  by  group  is  shown  in  Figure  1 , following.  The  per-pupil  revenue  ranges  from  a 
low  of  $674  in  group  4 (approximately  3,500  pupils  per  district)  to  $966  in  group  9 (79  pupils  per 
district).  The  over-all  revenue  is  lower  than  average  for  the  middle  size  school  districts,  groups  3 to  7,  and 
higher  for  the  very  large  and  very  small  school  districts,  greater  than  10,000  or  less  than  500.  State 
support  is  fairly  constant,  around  $430,  but  exact  amounts  vary  from  $410  in  group  1 to  $498  in  group  9. 
Of  particular  interest  is  the  dependence  upon  special  levies.  The  15  districts  having  enrollments  greater 
than  10,000,  or  47  percent  of  the  total  number  of  pupils,  raise  about  $160  per  pupil  by  special  levies, 
about  20  percent  of  their  cost;  whereas  the  middle  size  districts  raise  very  little  in  this  manner.  Group  6 
raises  only  $28  or  4 percent  by  special  levies.  This  is  better  shown  in  Figure  2,  following  Figure  1.  The 
amount  of  local  revenue  and  other  sources  which  include  Federal  aid,  fees,  and  some  local  funds  are  also 
shown.  Local  revenue  ranges  from  $92  for  group  4 to  $223  for  group  9.  The  extremely  high  assessment 
value  per  pupil  in  groups  8 and  9 allows  them  to  collect  a large  per-pupil  sum  of  money  via  the  local 
O erty  tax. 


Revenue  Per  Student 


Figure  1 


PER-STUDENT  REVENUE  BY  GROUP  SIZE 


Support 


Group  Size 


- H - 
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Special  Levy,  Dollars  per  Student 


Figure  2 


THE  AMOUNT  OF  SPECIAL  LEVIES  WITHIN  EACH 
SCHOOL  DISTRICT  GROUP  SIZE 


Special  Levy,  Mills 


of  was  .o  asaaas  .he  effec«,an^  of 

Table  3 contains  the  summary  tables  from  the  simulation  model  for  the  what  if  case  when  ^ me 
LSuonrSan*  factors  7ere  zero;  that  is,  the  weighted  enroltaen. 

Sys  the  Ltual  revenue  allocation^  the  1968-69  school  year.  An  extension 

eUminatine  the  county  ratio  and  adjusting  the  leeway  factor  from  85  percent  to  100  percent.  These 
SZ^STfaWes  are  presented  in  Table  4,  following  Table  3.  A comparison  of  these  cases  is  shown  m Table 
5,  folZling  Table  4^.  In  both  these  cases  the  guarantee  was  increased  so  that  the  total  funds  allocated  by 

tL  Table  5,  that  Ute  large  school  disuiots  benefit  while  tte 

small  districts  lose  funds  when  aU  the  weighting  factors  are  elhninated.  ^ /7'’ ™?houM 

than  10,000  enroUment  have  71  percent  of  the  total  special  levies  across  the  state,  one  should  expect  to 

see  the  weighting  factors  approach  zero  if  the  objective  is  to  reduce  special  levies. 

With  tois  4ckground  on  the  effect  of  aU  the  weighting  factors,  it  is  possible  now 
one  of  the  weightinf  factors  separately.  In  all  the  following  cases  the  special  levy  millage  is  based  on  50 

percent  assessed  value. 
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MILLAGE 

number 

OF  districts 

WHAT  IF -WEIGHTED  ENROLLMENT 

percentage  of  districts 

base 

what 

IF 

more 

funds 

base 

WHAT 

IF 

MORE 

FUNDS 

0. 

85 

73 

35 

25.8 

22.1 

10.6 

.0-  .5 

11 

12 

2 

3.3 

3.6 

• 6 

.5-  1.0 

22 

17 

1 

6.7 

5.2 

• 3 

1.0-  1.5 

17 

16 

2 

5.2 

4.8 

.6 

1.5- 

14 

11 

1 

4.2 

3.3 

.3 

2.0-  3.0 

30 

26 

3 

9.1 

7.9 

.9 

3.0-  4.0 

26 

25 

1 

7.9 

7.6 

• 3 

4.0-  5.0 

26 

23 

0 

7.9 

7.0 

• 0 

5 • 0—  b. 0 

25 

26 

0 

7.6 

7.9 

• 0 

t)  . 0—  <3.0 

28 

28 

1 

8.5 

8.5 

• 3 

6.0-11.0 

25 

41 

2 

7.6 

12.4 

• 6 

11.0-15.0 

10 

16 

0 

3.0 

5.5 

• 0 

15.0-24.0 

10 

11 

0 

3.0 

3.3 

• 0 

OVER  24 

1 

3 

0 

.3 

.9 

• 0 

TOTAL 

330 

330 

48 

100.0 

100.0 

14.5 

millage 
Ltss  Than 

NUMBER  uF  districts 

ACCUMULATED  VALUES 
PERCENTAGE  OF  DISTRICTS 

base 

wHAT 

IF 

more 

funds 

BASE 

WHAT 

IF 

MORE 

FUNDS 

0. 

85 

73 

35 

.0 

.0 

-.0 

. 5 

96 

85 

37 

29.1 

25.8 

11.2 

1.0 

118 

102 

36 

35.8 

30.9 

11.5 

1.5 

135 

118 

40 

40.9 

35.8 

12.1 

2.0 

149 

129 

41 

45.2 

39.1 

12.4 

3.0 

179 

155 

44 

54.2 

47.0 

13.3 

4.0 

205 

180 

45 

62.1 

54.5 

13.6 

5.0 

231 

203 

45 

70.0 

61.5 

13.6 

6.0 

256 

229 

45 

77.6 

69.4 

13.6 

8.0 

284 

257 

46 

86  . 1 

77.9 

13.9 

1 1 . 0 

309 

298 

48 

93.6 

90.3 

14.5 

15.0 

319 

316 

48 

96.7 

95.8 

14.5 

24.0 

329 

327 

48 

99.7 

99.1 

14.5 

99.0 

330 

330 

48 

100.0 

100.0 

14.5 

27 


Table  3 


FniJAl  R TOTAL  BASE  ENROLLMENT 


PERCENT 

REDUCTION  - BASE  CASE 

AVG 

S.D. 

MIN 

MAX 

• U 

.0 

-.0 

-.0 

-323.2 

623.8 

-1906.6 

100.0 

-272.1 

575.9 

-1970.3 

100.0 

-40.8 

153.1 

-449.2 

100.0 

-15.0 

59.1 

-110.5 

78.9 

-18.4 

71.6 

-209.9 

100.0 

-74.7 

233.2 

-1189.4 

53.3 

-13.4 

46.4 

-157.6 

83.8 

-13.2 

36.1 

-143.2 

49.7 

-18.9 

35.0 

-99.6 

46.1 

-4.6 

15.0 

-49.5 

19.7 

-11.5 

37.6 

-95.2 

25.6 

8.3 

19.6 

-24.0 

49.8 

-77.3 

.0 

-77.3 

-77.3 

— 43 . 6 

215.6 

-1970.3 

100.0 

OF  THE 

ABOVE 

TABLE 

O 

ERIC 


PERCENT 

ASSESSED 

VALUE 

BASE 

WHAT 

more 

IF 

FUNDS 

7,3 

6.8 

3.0 

1 • / 

1.8 

.1 

4.1 

3.5 

.0 

1.6 

3.1 

.0 

2.2 

1.1 

.0 

6.5 

5.3 

.3 

4.6 

6.1 

.1 

6.1 

4.3 

.0 

6.2 

5.6 

.0 

29.7 

31.9 

. 2 

11.7 

12.0 

.2 

8.4 

10.5 

.0 

9.8 

7.9 

.0 

.0 

.0 

.0 

loo.o 

100.0 

4.1 

PERCENT  ASSESSED  VALUE 


BASE 

WHAT 

IF 

more 

FUNDS 

7.3 

6.8 

3.0 

9.0 

8.7 

3.1 

13.1 

12.2 

3.1 

14.6 

15.3 

3.2 

16.8 

16.4 

3.2 

23.4 

21.6 

3.6 

28.1 

27.8 

3.7 

34.3 

32.0 

3.7 

40.4 

37.6 

3.7 

70.1 

69.5 

3.9 

81.8 

81.5 

4.1 

90.2 

92.0 

4.1 

100.0 

100.0 

4.1 

100.0 

100.0 

4.1 

28 


Table  3— Continued 


SUMMARY  TABLE  OF  DISTRICTS 
WHAT  IF -WEIGHTED  ENROLLMENT 


GROUP 


SIZE 


1 

c. 

3 

4 

5 
b 
7 

6 
9 


20000-99999 
lOOUO-19999 
bOOO-  9999 
26U0-  4999 
1600-  2599 
1000-  1599 
500-  999 

200-  499 

0-  199 


number 

OF 

districts 

b 

9 

21 

29 

25 

29 

59 

65 

87 


NUMi3F-R 

OF 

students 

238189 

125223 

146812 

100540 

54003 

36346 

42428 

21332 

6886 


TOTAL 


330 


771760 


GROUP 


PER-PUPIL  SUMMARY 


Local  funds 
BASE'  WHAT  IF 


STATE  FUNDS 
BASE  WHAT  IF 


SPECIAL  LEVIES 
BASE  WHAT  IF 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 
9 


134.9 

134.9 

118.3 

118.3 

103.8 

103.8 

92.4 

92.4 

124.0 

124.0 

136.0 

136.0 

149.1 

149.1 

181.0 

161.0 

231.9 

231.9 

409.8 

411.8 

423.3 

430.9 

441.2 

441.1 

449.6 

451.4 

444.1 

445.2 

462.2 

460.9 

425.1 

417.3 

446.4 

409.2 

497.9 

424.5 

163.2 

161.1 

152.6 

145.0 

71.6 

71.5 

46.7 

47.8 

59.6 

59.9 

22.2 

22.9 

47.7 

54.6 

85 .3 

121.5 

99.8 

164.0 

O 

ERIC 


TOTAL 


123.0 


123.0 


430.6 


430.6 


106.2 


106.2 
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GROUPED  BY  ENROLLMENT  SIZE 
EQUALS  TOTAL  BASE  ENROLLMENT 


PERCENT 

REDUCTION 

LOCAL 

STATE 

SPECIAL 

TOTAL 

FUNDS 

FUNDS 

LEVY 

FUNDS 

“.0 

-.5 

1.3 

-.0 

-.0 

-1.8 

5.0 

-.0 

-.0 

.0 

.0 

.0 

-5O 

-.4 

1.7 

-.2 

-.0 

-.3 

-.4 

-.2 

-.0 

.3 

-3.2 

.1 

-.0 

1.8 

-14.9 

.1 

-.0 

8.3 

-^2.5 

.1 

-.0 

14.7 

-64.3 

.9 

-.0 

.0 

^.0 

-.0 

SPECIAL  LEVY 
MILLAGE 

BASE  WHAT  IF 


9.5 
10.4 

5.7 

4.3 
4.0 

1.6 

2.5 

3.4 

2.6 


9.4 

9.9 
5.7 
4.3 
4.0 
1.6 

2.9 

4.9 
4.2 


6.9  6.9 


TOTAL 

FUNDS 

SPECIAL 

PERCENT 

LEVIES 
OF  total 

BASE 

WHAT  IF 

BASE 

WHAT  IF 

798.4 

798.4 

791.5 

791.5 

705.7 

705.6 

673.8 

674.9 

719.3 

720.7 

727.0 

726.4 

737.0 

736.3 

812.2 

811.3 

968.5 

959.4 

753.0 

753.1 

47.4 

46.8 

23.3 

22.2 

12.6 

12.8 

6.0 

5.9 

3.9 

3.9 

1.0 

1.0 

2.5 

2.8 

2.2 

3.2 

.8 

1.4 

100.0 

100.0 
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WHAT  IF -WEIGHTED  ENROLLMENT  EQUALS  TOTAL  BASE 


MILLASr 

NUMBER 

OF  districts 

PERCENTAGE  OF 

districts 

BASE 

WHAT 

IF 

morl 

funds 

Base 

WHAT 

IF 

WORE 

funds 

0. 

85 

71 

34 

25.8 

21.5 

10.3 

.0-  .b 

11 

lb 

4 

3.3 

4.5 

1.2 

.5-  1.0 

22 

16 

3 

6.7 

4.8 

.9 

1.0-  l.b 

17 

16 

3 

5.2 

4.8 

.9 

1.5-  2.0 

14 

14 

2 

4.2 

4.2 

.6 

2.0-  3.0 

30 

16 

2 

9.1 

4.8 

.6 

3.0-  4.0 

26 

27 

1 

7.9 

8.2 

.3 

4.0-  5.0 

26 

31 

0 

7.9 

9.4 

.0 

5.0-  6.0 

25 

20 

0 

7.6 

6.1 

.0 

6.0“  8.0 

28 

32 

1 

8.5 

9.7 

.3 

8.0-11.0 

25 

41 

2 

7.6 

12.4 

.6 

11. 0-15.0 

10 

17 

0 

3.0 

5.2 

.0 

15.0-24.0 

10 

11 

0 

3.0 

3.3 

.0 

OVER  24 

1 

3 

0 

.3 

.9 

.0 

TOTAL 

330 

330 

52 

100.0 

lOO.O 

15.8 

millage 
LESS  than 

number 

OF  districts 

ACCUMULATED  VALUES 

percentage  of  districts 

BASE 

WHAT 

IF 

MORt 

funds 

base 

what 

IF 

MORE 

funds 

0. 

85 

71 

34 

.0 

.0 

-.0 

-5 

96 

86 

38 

29.1 

26.1 

11.5 

1.0 

118 

102 

41 

35,8 

30.9 

12.4 

X • ^ 

135 

118 

44 

40.9 

35,8 

13.3 

2.0 

149 

132 

46 

45.2 

40.0 

13.9 

3,0 

179 

148 

48 

54,2 

44.8 

14.5 

4.0 

205 

175 

49 

62,  i 

53,0 

14.8 

5.0 

231 

206 

49 

70.0 

62,4 

14.8 

6.0 

256 

226 

49 

77.6 

68.5 

-4.8 

8.0 

284 

258 

50 

86.1 

78.2 

15.2 

11.0 

309 

299 

52 

93.6 

90.6 

15'.  6 

15.0 

3l9 

316 

52 

96,7 

95.8 

15.8 

24.0 

329 

027 

52 

99,7 

99,1 

15,6 

99.0 

330 

330 

52 

100,0 

100,0 

l5.8 

31 
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Table  4 


ENROLLMENT  + NO  COUNTY  RATIO  + NO  LEEWAY  FACTOR 


percent  reduction  - BASE  CASE 
AVG  STdI  min  iW 


.0 

.0 

271.1 

790.6 

273.8 

604  • 6 

-57.2 

179.0 

-30.8 

95.  n 

-24 

75.0 

-74.2 

241.3 

-14.2 

52.0 

-11.8 

36.4 

-19.1 

33.7 

-5.5 

15.6 

-17.1 

41.9 

7.7 

17,9 

-80.1 

.0 

-44.2 

236.5 

-.0 

-,o 

-2524.5 

100.0 

-1931  7 

ino.o 

-474.3 

100.0 

-219.8 

100.0 

-228.7 

92.4 

-1226.8 

71.7 

-167.7 

88.0 

-138.9 

41.6 

-98.1 

43.3 

-52.9 

20-1 

-101.9 

25.0 

-25.1 

43.4 

-80.1 

-80.1 

-2524.5 

100.0 

PERCENT  ASSESSED  VALUE 


■‘"“"-BASE 

-VfHAT 

IF 

-MORE' 

funds 

7.3 

6.9 

2.9 

1.7 

2.9 

.5 

4.1 

2.2 

.5 

1.6 

2.8 

.2 

2.2 

2.3 

.2 

6.5 

2.7 

.3 

4.8 

7.9 

.1 

6.1 

6.9 

.0 

6.2 

3.3 

.0 

29.7 

28.8 

.2 

11.7 

14.8 

.2 

8.4 

10.6 

.0 

9.8 

7.9 

.0 

.0 

.0 

.0 

100.0 

100.0 

5.0 

OF  THE  ABOVE  TABLE 


pfrcent  assessed  value 


BASE 

what 

MORE 

IF 

FUNDS 

7.3 

6.9 

2.9 

9.0 

9.8 

3.3 

13.1 

12.0 

3.8 

14.6 

14.7 

4.0 

16.8 

17.0 

4.2 

23. ‘t 

19.7 

4.5 

28.1 

27.6 

4.6 

34.3 

34.5 

4.6 

40.4 

37.9 

4.6 

70.1 

66.6 

4.8 

81.8 

81.4 

5.0 

90.2 

92.0 

5.0 

100.0 

lOD.O 

'5;o 

100.0 

100.0 

5.0 
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Table  4— Continued 


SUMMARY  TABLE  OF  DISTRICTS 
WHAT  IF -WEIGHTED  ENROLLMENT  EQUALS  TOTAL  BASE 


GROUP 

5IZE 

NUMBEk 

OF 

OlSTRICTb 

number 

Oh 

STUDE'-'ITS 

1 

20000-9999^ 

6 

238139 

2 

lU.a.O  0-1 9999 

9 

125223 

3 

bOOU-  9999 

21 

146812 

«+ 

2bOU-  4999 

29 

100540 

5 

1600-  2b99 

25 

54003 

b 

1000-  1599 

29 

36346 

7 

boo-  999 

59 

42428 

b 

200-  499 

65 

21332 

9 

0-  199 

67 

6886 

total 

330 

771760 

GROUP 

local 

funds 

STATE 

PER-PUPIL 

SUMMARY 

SPECIAL  LEVIES 

BASE 

what  if 

BASE 

vjhat  if 

BASE 

WHaT  if 

1 

li‘*^9 

134.9 

4-09^8 

413.2 

163.2 

159,8 

2 

116.3 

118.3 

423.3 

431.3 

Ibid. 6 

144,6 

3 

103. S 

1-03.8 

441.2 

44n*2 

71,6 

72.7 

4 

92.4 

92.4 

449,6 

455.2 

48,7 

49.2 

5 

ia4.o 

1Z4.0 

444.1 

44s. 8 

59.6 

59,1 

6 

136.0 

136.0 

462.2 

45q.O 

22.2 

24,3 

7 

149.JL 

L49..  1 

425.1 

417.8 

47.7 

54,5 

8 

161.0 

181.0 

446.4 

408.1 

85.3 

122.7 

9 

231.9 

231.9 

497,9 

422.0 

99.8 

165.5 

total 

o 

123.0 

J.23.0 

43.0.6 

43q  f,  7 

106.2 

106.2 

ERIC 
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GROUPED  BY  ENROLLMENT  SIZE 


ENROLLMENT  + NO  COUNTY  RATIO  + NO  LEEWAY  FACTOR 


PERCENT  REDUCTION 
lUcKC  bTm  SPECIAL 

FU:''OS  FUi'4PS  levy 


total 

FUNpS 


SPECIAL  levy 

MILLAGE 

rase  what  if 


-.0 

-.0 

-.0 

-.0 

-.0 

-.0 

-.0 

-.0 

-.0 


-.6 

-1.9 

.a 

1 

-.4 

.7 

1.7 
b . 6 
15.2 


2.1 
5.2 
-l.b 
-1.1 
.9 
-9.1 
-14.3 
-43.9 
-65.  a 


-.0 

-.0 

-.0 

-.2 

-.2 

.2 

.1 

.1 

1.1 


9.5 
10.4 

5.7 

4.3 
4.0 

1.6 

2.5 

3.4 

2.6 


9.3 
9.9 

5.8 

4.4 
4.0 
1.7 

2.9 

4.9 
4.2 


-.0 


-.0 


-.0 


6.9  6.9 


ERIC 

MMiffilffTIILU 

r 


total  FUNoS 


BASE 

what  IF 

793.4 

798 . 4 

791.5 

791.5 

705.7 

7o5.8 

673.8 

675. 0 

719.3 

720.6 

727.0 

725.8 

737.0 

736.6 

812.2 

811.4 

968.5 

958.3 

7S3_.0 

753.1 

SPECIAL  LEVIES 
PERCEt4T  OF  TOTAL 
BASE  WHAT  IF 


47.4 

23.3 

12.8 

6.0 

3.9 

1.0 

2.5 

2.2 

.8 

lOO  .0 


46.5 

22.1 

13.0 

6.0 

3.9 

1.1 

2.8 

3.2 

1.4 

100.0 


i34 


Table  5 


EFFECT  OF  WEIGHTING  FACTORS,  COUNTY  RATIO, 
AND  LEEWAY  FACTOR  IN  ALLOCATION  OF  STATE  FUNDS 


< 


Percent  Reduction  in  Special  Levies 

No  Weighting  Factor 

Minimum  School  No  County  Ratio 

District  Size  No  Weighting  Factor  Leeway  Factor  is  100% 


20,000 

1.3 

2.1 

10,000 

5.0 

5.2 

5,000 

0.0 

-1.6 

2,600 

1.7 

-1.1 

1,600 

-0.4 

0.9 

1,000 

-3.2 

-9.1 

500 

-14.9 

-14.3 

200 

-42.5 

-43.9 

0 

-64.3 

-65.8 

ERIC 

MMilBIffTlTLiU 
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Secondary  Weighting  Factor  (Table  6,  Figure  3) 

Existing  Value:  0*3  , ^ i j- 

Since  the  ratio  of  secondary  to  elementary  students  is  relatively  constant  between  school  distncts 

except  for  the  nonhigh  school  districts  (primarily  those  with  less  than  500  enroUment),  the  secondary 
wei^ting  factor  can  be  adjusted  either  up  or  down  with  little  effect  on  all  size  groups  except  ^oups 
9.  Increasing  the  weighting  factor  puts  proportionally  more  money  per  pupil  into  the  larger  distocts. 
decreasing  the  weighting  factor  costs  large  school  districts  the  most.  A 0.1  decrease  m 
changes  the  allocation  of  state  funds  by  $12.95  milUon,  and  a 0.3  decrease  by  $38.8  m^on.  The 
percentage  reduction  in  state  funds  is  about  constant  except  for  group  9 where  there  is  less  reduction. 


Table  6 

THE  SECONDARY  WEIGHTING  FACTOR  REDUCED  FROM  0.3  to  ZERO^ 


Decrease  in  State  Support:  $38.85 

million  ($12 

.95/0.1 

change) 

Group 

Decrease  in 
State  Support 

Increase  in 
Special  Levy 

Percent 
Decrease  in 
State  Support 

Size 

Dollars  in  Millions 

Per  PuDil 

Per  Pupil 

Mills 

1 

$12.12 

$50.9 

50.9 

2.9 

12.4% 

2 

6.06 

48.4 

48.4 

3.3 

11.4 

3 

7.58 

51.6 

49.7 

3.9 

11.7 

4 

5.06 

50.3 

47.8 

4.2 

11.2 

5 

2.74 

50.7 

45.6 

3.1 

11.4 

6 

1.89 

52.0 

42.6 

3.0 

11.2 

7 

2.20 

51.8 

47.3 

2.5 

12.2 

8 

0.99 

46.6 

42.0 

1.7 

10.4 

9 

0.23 

32.9 

24.3 

0.6 

6.6 

$ 38.85 

$50.3 

$48.4 

3.2 

11.7% 

O 

FRK 


>iscrepencies  in  totals  on 


all  tables  are  due  to 


rounding-off  error* 
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increase  in  Special  Levy,  Dollars  per  Student 


Figure  3 


EFFECT  ON  SCHOOL  DISTRICT  GROUP  SIZES  BY  ELIMINATING 
THE  SECONDARY  WEIGHTING  FACTOR  WITHOUT  A 
COMPENSATING  INCREASE  IN  THE  GUARANTEE 


1 23456789 

School  District  Group  Size 

Er|c  37-24- 

‘ V 


5 

0 

5 

0 

5 

0 

5 

0 
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Increase  in  Special  Levy,  Mills 


Culturally  Disadvantaged  Weighting  Factor  (Table  7,  Figure  4) 

Existing  Value;  0.1. 

This  factor  affects  mainly  the  large  school  districts.  The  funds  allocated  through  the  factor  in 
1968-69  were  relatively  minor,  $837,000.  An  increase  in  the  factor  to  0.8  would  increase  the  state  support 
to  $5.87  million  with  the  6 largest  school  districts,  with  enrollments  greater  than  20,000,  receiving  $3.19 
million  of  these  funds.  Seattle  would  receive  $1.71  million. 


Table  7 


EFFECT  UPON  SCHOOL  DISTRICT  GROUP  SIZES  WHEN  THE  DISADVANTAGED 
WEIGHTING  FACTORS  INCREASED  FROM  0.1  to  0.8 


Increase  in  State  Support:  $5.87  million 

$0,838/0.1  change 


Increase  in 


Group 

State  Support 

Size 

Dollars  in  Millions  Per  Pupil 

1 

$3.19 

$13.4 

2 

0.91 

7.3 

3 

0.69 

4.7 

4 

0.41 

4.1 

5 

0.18 

3.4 

6 

0.14 

3.8 

7 

0.24 

5.6 

8 

0.04 

2.0 

9 

0.04 

6.1 

$ 5.87 

$7.6 

Decrease 

in 

Percent 

Special 

Levy 

Increase  in 

Per  Pupil 

Mills 

State  Funds 

$13.4 

0.8 

3.3  % 

% 

7.3 

0.5 

1.7 

4.7 

0.4 

1.1 

3.5 

0.3 

0.9 

2.4 

0.1 

0.8 

1.2 

0.1 

0.8 

4.0, 

0.2 

1.3 

0.4 

0.1 

0.5 

3.3 

0.1 

1 .2 

$.7.1 

0.4 

00 

Decrease  in  Special  Levy,  Dollars  per  Student 


Figure  4 


EFFECT  ON  SCHOOL  DISTRICT  GROUP  SIZES 
BY  RAISING  THE  DISADVANTAGED  WEIGHTING 
FACTOR  FROM  0.1  TO  0.8 


0.8 

0.7 

0.6 

0.5 

0.4 

0.3 

0.2 

0.1 


Group  Size 
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Decrease  in  Special  Levy,  Mills 


Vocational  Weighting  Factor  (Additional)  (Table  8,  Figure  5) 

Existing  Value:  1.0. 

Reducing  the  additional  vocational  factor  to  zero  would  cost  the  medium  size  school  districts  the 
most.  The  small  school  districts,  groups  8 and  9,  would  be  affected  the  least.  Group  4’s  special  levy  would 
be  increased  by  0.9  mills,  the  highest  change. 


Table  8 


EFFECT  UPON  SCHOOL  DISTRICT  GROUP  SIZES  WHEN  THE  ADDITIONAL 
VOCATIONAL  WEIGHTING  FACTOR  IS  REDUCED  FROM  1.0  TO  ZERO 


Decrease  in  State  Support:  $7,638  million 

$763,800/0.1  change 


Decrease  in 

Group  State  Support 

Si  ze  Dollars  in  Millions  Per  Pupil 


1 

$ 1.74 

$ 7.3 

2 

1.13 

9.0 

3 

1.61 

11.0 

4 

1.22 

12.1 

5 

0.67 

12.4 

6 

0.50 

13.7 

7 

0.54 

12.8 

8 

0.23 

10.7 

9 

0.01 

2.1 

$ 7.65 

$ 9.8 

ERIC 


Increase 

in 

Percent 

Special 

Levy 

Decrease  in 

Per  Pupil 

Mills 

State  Support 

$ 7.2 

0.4 

1.8% 

9.0 

0.6 

2.1 

10.5 

0.8 

2.5 

10.8 

0.9 

2.7 

10.7 

0.8 

2.8 

9.3 

0.7 

3.0 

10.6 

0.5 

3.0 

9.3 

0.3 

2.4 

2.0 

0.1 

0.4 

$ 9.2 

0.6 

2.3% 

Increase  in  Special  Levy,  Dollars  per  Student 


Figure  5 


EFFECT  ON  SCHOOL  DISTRICT  GROUP  SIZES 
BY  ELIMINATING  THE  VOCATIONAL  WEIGHTING 
FACTOR  WITHOUT  A COMPENSATING  INCREASE 
EM  THE  GUARANTEE 
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Increase  in  Special  Levy,  Mills 


State  Pioperty  Tax  (Table  9,  Figure  6) 

Present  Level:  2 mills  — High  School 

1.2  mills  — Non-High  School 

Before  considering  the  effect  of  eliminating  the  state  property  tax,  it  is  helpful  to  look  at  the  assessed 
value  per  pupil  for  the  different  school  districts  group  sizes. 


School  District 
Size 

Assessed  Val ue 
Per  Pupil 

Adjusted  Value 
Per  Pupil 

20,000 

$ 8,602 

$ 10,598 

10,000 

7,329 

9,062 

5,000 

6,285 

7,727 

2,600 

5,653 

6,992 

1 ,600 

7,505 

9,382 

1,000 

7,010 

8,618 

500 

9,388 

11,765 

200 

12,413 

15,353 

0 

19,312 

24,155 

Weighted  Average 

$ 7,603 

$ 9,481 

As  seen  from  the  above  table,  small  school  districts  have  an  assessment  value  per  pupil  about  twice 
the  state  average.  However,  in  group  8 there  are  23  school  districts  with  an  adjusted  value  below  the  state 
average,  while  42  are  above  average;  65  percent  of  these  districts  have  a high  assessment  value  per  pupil.  In 
group  9,  only  1 5 school  districts  have  below-average  adjusted  value  per  pupil,  whereas  72  of  them  are  not 
only  above  the  state  average,  but  are  enough  above  to  give  the  whole  group  an  assessed  value  per  .pupil  of 
255  percent  of  the  state  average;  83  percent  of  these  districts  have  an  extremely  high  assessment  value  per 
pupil.  A complete  list  of  school  districts  in  groups  8 and  9 and  their  adjusted  values  per  pupil  is  contained 
in  Appendix  C,  following  this  report. 

As  seen  from  Figure  6,  eliminating  the  state  property  tax  and  increasing  the  local  property  tax  by 
one  half  the  state’s  millage  would  affect  large  school  districts  the  most.  This  is  evident  particularly  when 
considering  the  millage  curve.  Over  half  of  the  reduction  in  total  funds  is  in  groups  1 and  2. 


O 

ERIC 
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Table  9 


EFFECT  UPON  SCHOOL  DISTRICT  GROUP  SIZES  IF  THE  STATE  PROPERTY  TAX 
WERE  ELIMINATED  AND  THE  LOCAL  PROPERTY  TAX  WERE  INCREASED 
TO  7 MILLS  FOR  HIGH  SCHOOL  DISTRICTS  AND  TO  4.2  MILLS  FOR 

NONHIGH  SCHOOL  DISTRICTS 


Reduction  in  State  Funds:  27.787 
Increase  in  Local  Funds:  11.241 
Net  Change  in  Funds:  -16.546 


Decrease  in  Increase  in 
Group  State  Support  Local  Funds 
Size  Per  Pupil  Per  Pupil 


Increase  in 

Special  Levies 

Per  PupiT~  Mills  Percent 


1 

$ 41.3 

$ 16.8 

$24.5 

1.4 

15.0% 

2 

34.4 

13.9 

20.4 

1.4 

13.4 

3 

29.6 

12.1 

17.0 

1.3 

23.0 

4 

25.5 

10.2 

13.6 

1.2 

27.7 

5 

35.6 

14.3 

19.1 

1.3 

30.2 

6 

33.6 

13.5 

15.3 

1.1 

54.0 

7 

45.1 

18.0 

24.1 

1.2 

45.5 

8 

55.4 

22.5 

29.8 

1.2 

31.9 

9 

75.1 

29.9 

37.0 

1.0 

35.0 

$ 36.0 

$ 14.5 

$ 20.6 

1.4 

19.0% 
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Figure  6 


EFFECT  ON  SCHOOL  DISTRICT  SPECIAL  LEVIES  BY 
ELIMINATING  THE  STATE  PROPERTY  TAX  AND  WITH 
A COMPENSATING  INCREASE  IN  LOCAL  PROPERTY 
TAX  TO  7.0/4.2  MILLS 


Group  Size 
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Increase  in  Special  Levy,  Mills 


Transportation 

Present  Method:  90  percent  approved. 

Two  changes  in  the  transportation  allotment  were  investigated:  in  one  the  state  reimbursed  local 
districts  100  percent  of  approved  costs,  and  in  the  other  the  reimbursement  was  100  percent  of  the  total 
costs 

The  first  case  is  shown  in  Table  10  and  Figure  7.  On  a per-pupil  basis,  the  smaller  the  district,  the 
more  funds  they  received.  On  a millage  basis,  however,  the  effect  upon  the  districts’  special  levies  was 

about  constant.  i.  • 

The  second  case  is  shown  in  Table  1 1 and  Figure  8.  Again  it  is  evident  that  on  a per-pupil  basis, 

special  levies  are  reduced  more  for  smaller  school  districts.  However,  on  a millage  basis,  the  medium  sized 

districts  would  benefit  the  most. 


Table  10 


EFFECT  UPON  SCHOOL  DISTRICT  GROUP  SIZES  IF  THE  STATE 
REIMBURSEMENT  OF  APPROVED  TRANSPORTATION  COSTS  WERE 
INCREASED  FROM  90  PERCENT  TO  100  PERCENT 


Increase 

in  State 

Support:  $2.48  million 

Increase  in 

Decrease 

in 

Percent 

Group 

State  Support 

Special 

Levy 

Increase  in 

Si  ze 

Dollars  in  Millions 

Per  Pupil 

Per  Pupil 

Mills 

State  Funds 

1 

$ .38 

$ 1.6 

$ 1.6 

0.1 

0.4  % 

2 

.33 

2.6 

2.6 

0.2 

0.6 

3 

.43 

2.9 

3.0 

0.2 

0.7 

4 

.41 

4.1 

3.5 

0.3 

0.9 

5 

.24 

4.5 

3.7 

0.2 

1 .0 

6 

.19 

5.3 

3.2 

0.2 

1.2 

7 

.25 

6.0 

5.1 

0.3 

1 .4 

8 

.16 

7.6 

6.0 

0.3 

1.7 

9 

.08 

10.9 

6.5 

0.2 

2.2 

$ 2.^8 

$ 3.3 

$ 2.8 

0.2 

0.7% 

Er|c  45^ 
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Figure  7 


EFFECT  ON  SCHOOL  DISTRICT  SPECIAL  LEVIES 
BY  RAISING  THE  STATE  SUPPORT  FOR  TRANSPORTATION 
FROM  90  PERCENT  TO  100  PERCENT  OF  APPROVED  COST 
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Table  11 


EFFECT  UPON  SCHOOL  DISTRICT  GROUP 
SIZES  IF  THE  STATE  REIMBURSEMENT  FOR 
TRANSPORTATION  COST  WERE  INCREASED 
TO  COVER  100  PERCENT  OF  ALL  THE  COSTS 


Increase  in  State  Support:  $8.39  million 


Increase 

ir, 

Decrease 

in 

Percent 

Group 

State  Support 

Special 

Levy 

Increase  in 

Size 

Dollars  in  Millions  Per  Pupil 

Per  Pupil 

Mills 

State  Funds 

1 

j.52 

6.4 

6.4 

0.4 

1.6% 

2 

1.34 

10.7 

10.7 

0.7 

2.5 

3 

1.31 

8.9 

8.4 

0.7 

2.0 

4 

1.45 

14.4 

12.0 

1.1 

3.2 

5 

.83 

15.4 

n.i 

n.7 

3.5 

6 

.66 

18.2 

11.8 

0.8 

4.0 

7 

.64 

15.1 

n .2 

0.6 

3.6 

8 

.46 

21./. 

17.3 

0.7 

4,8 

9 

.18 

? rt  Q 

r • o 

0.4 

5.2 

$ 8.39  $ 

10.9 

$ 9 . s 

0.6 

2.5% 

1 
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Figure  8 


EFFECT  ON  SCHOOL  DISTFICTS  SPECIAL  LEVIES 
BY  RAISING  THE  STATE  SUPPORT  FOR  TRANSPOR- 
TATION FROM  90  PERCENT  OF  APPROVED  COST  TO 
100  PERCENT  OF  ALL  COSTS 
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Increase  in  Special  Levy,  Mills 


Present  Valui.  ‘ 85  percent. 

Increasing  the  percentage  of  local  funds  to  be  subtracted  from  the  total  guarantee  affects  medium 
sized  school  districts  the  least  because  of  their  low  assessment  value  per  pupil.  Increasing  the  leeway  factor 
to  100  percent  would  raise  the  special  levy  millage  of  larger  school  districts  the  most  and  have  least  effect 
on  the  millage  of  smaller  districts. 


Table  12 

EFFECTS  ON  SCHOOL  DISTRICT  GROUP  SIZE  WHEN  THE  LEEWAY  FACTOR 
IS  INCREASED  FROM  85  PERCENT  TO  100  PERCENT 


Reduction  in  State  Support:  $15.2  million 


Decrease  in 

Group  State  Support 

Size  Dollars  in  Millions  Per  Pupil 


1 

$ 5.22 

$ 21.9 

2 

2.33 

18.6 

3 

2.41 

16.4 

4 

1.49 

14.8 

5 

1.09 

20.1 

6 

0.75 

20.7 

7 

1.12 

26.4 

8 

O.Sl 

28.5 

9 

0.20 

29.7 

$ 15.20 

$ 19.7 

Increase  in 
Special  Levies 
Per  Pupil  Mills 

Percent 
Reduction 
in  State  Funds 

$ 21.9 

1.3 

5.3  % 

18.6 

1.3 

4.4 

16.0 

1.3 

3.7 

13.1 

1.1 

3.3 

18.0 

1.2 

4.5 

15.8 

1.1 

4.5 

23.5 

1.2 

6.2 

25.3 

1.0 

6.4 

23.0 

O^S 

6.0 

$ 18.8 

1.3 

4.6  % 
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Increas6  in  Special  Levy,  Dollars  per  Student 


Figure  9 


EFFECT  ON  SCHOOL  DISTRICT  SPECIAL  LEVIES 
BY  INCREASING  THE  LEEWAY  FACTOR  FROM  85  PERCENT 
TO  100  PERCENT  BY  GROUP  SIZE 


1.3 

1.2 

1.1 

1.0 

0.9 

0.8 

0.7 

0.6 


Increase  in  Special  Levy,  Mills 


County  Ratio  (Table  13,  Figure  10) 

Ptesent  Formula:  In. 

The  county  ratio  affects  both  larger  and  small  districts  more  on  a per-pupil  basis  than  it  does 
intermediate  sized  districts.  On  a millage  basis  the  larger  school  districts  would  be  affected  most.  If  the 
county  ratio  was  eliminated  from  the  funding  formula,  it  would  cost  the  state  an  additional  $15.6  million. 
It  is  worth  noting,  however,  that  the  distribution  of  funds  by  group  size  with  the  county  ratio  is  very 
similar  to  the  shape  of  the  curve  of  the  total  costs  per-pupil  by  group  size. 


Table  13 

EFFECT  ON  SCHOOL  DISTRICT  SPECIAL  LEVIES 
BY  ELIMINATING  THE  COUNTY  RATIO 

Increase  in  State  Support:  $15.6  million 

Percent  of  this  Money  'ha.  Replaced  Special  Levies:  89  Percent 


Group 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 


7 

8 


Increase  in 
State  Support 


Per  Pupil 

Dollars  in 
Millions 

$ 23.1 

$ 5.50 

19.5 

2.44 

16.5 

2.42 

14.7 

1.48 

20.8 

1.12 

19.2 

0.70 

26.1 

1.10 

28.9 

0.62 

32.6 

0.22 

$20.3 

$ 15.60 

Reduction  in 
Special  Levies 


Per  Pupil 

MiUs 

$23.1 

1.4 

19.5 

1.3 

14.2 

1.1 

11.9 

1.1 

15-7 

1.0 

10.3 

0.7 

18.9 

1.0 

23.9 

1.0 

23.9 

0.6 

$18.0 

1.1 

Excess 
Funds 
Per  Pupil 

Average 
Assessed 
Value 
Per  Pupil 

$ 0 

3,602 

0 

7,329 

2.3 

6,285 

2.8 

5,653 

5.1 

Z505 

8.9 

;;oio 

7.2 

9,388 

5.0 

12,413 

8.7 

19,312 

$ 2.3 

51 
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Increase  in  Special  Levy,  Dollars  per  Student 


Figure  10 


EFFECT  ON  SCHOOL  DISTRICT  SPECIAL 
LEVIES  BY  ELIMINATING  THE  COUNTY 
RATIO 


1 A 
1 .3 
1.2 
1 .1 
1 .0 
0.9 
0.8 
0.7 
0.6 
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Staff  Weighting  Factor  (Table  14,  Figure  1 1 ) 

The  structure  of  the  present  table  of  staff  weighting  factors  minimizes  the  effects  of  "taff  preparation 
level  and  experience  in  comparison  with  actual  salary  schedules  used  throughout  the  state.  This  effect, 
coupled  with  no  extreme  variations  in  staff  preparation  and  experience  between  school  districts,  tends  to 
minimize  the  significance  of  the  present  staff  weighting  factor.  Larger  districts  do  tend  to  be  affected 
more  than  smaller  districts,  however.  Elimination  of  this  factor  would  reduce  the  state  costs  by  $32.9 
million. 

If  the  guarantee  were  increased  to  compensate  for  eliminating  the  staff  weighting  factor,  the  new 
guarantee  would  be  $404  and  the  effect  on  school  districts  is  as  follows: 


Group  Size 


n 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

Increase  (Decrease) 

Dollars  per  Pupil  (2.8)  1.1 

(1.2) 

(0.3) 

(0.2) 

(0.6) 

1.7 

4.7 

2.9 

Mills  (0.1)  0 

(0.1) 

(0) 

(0) 

0.1 

0.1 

0.2 

0 

Table  14 


EFFECT  UPON  SCHOOL  DISTRICT  SIZE  GROUPS  WHEN  THE  STAFF 
WEIGHTING  FACTOR  IS  ELLMlNATED 


Decrease  in  State  Support:  $32,893  million 


Decrease  in 
State  Suppot^ 

Group  rollars  in  Millions  Per  PupiT 


Decrease  in 
Special  Levy 
Per  Pupil  Mills 


Percent 
Decrease  in 
State  Funds 


1 

$ 10.65 

$ 44.7 

$ 44.7 

2.6 

10.9% 

2 

5.08 

40.6 

40.6 

2.8 

9.6 

3 

6.39 

43.5 

41.9 

3.3 

9.9 

4 

4.23 

42.1 

39.6 

3.5 

9.3 

5 

2.28 

42.2 

37.5 

2.5 

9.5 

6 

1 52 

41.9 

32.0 

2.3 

9.1 

7 

1.69 

39.9 

35.8 

1.9 

9.4 

8 

0.81 

37.8 

33.5 

1.3 

8.4 

9 

0.26 

37^ 

27.2 

0.7 

7.6 

$ 32.89 

$ 42.6 

$ 40.8 

2.7 

9.9  % 

-40- 
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Increase  in  Special  Levy,  Dollars  per  Student 


Figure  1 1 


EFFECT  ON  SCHOOL  DISTRICT  SPECIAL  LEVIES 
BY  ELIMINATING  THE  STAFF  WEIGHTING  FACTOR 
WITHOUT  A COMPENSATING  EFFECT  IN  THE 
GUARANTEE,  BY  GROUP  SIZE 


3.5 
3.0 

2.5 


2.0 


1 .5 
1 .0 
0.5 


O 

ERIC 
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Guarantee  (Table  15,  Figure  12) 

The  effect  of  increasing  the  guarantee  to  $380  is  shown  in  Table  15  and  Figure  12.  This  increase  in 
the  guarantee  would  allocate  approximately  an  additional  $15.4  peripupil  to  all  the  group  sizes  except  the 
small  districts  which  receive  $15.8  (group  8)  and  $16.7  (group  9).  However,  on  a millage  basis,  special 
levies  in  larger  school  districts  would  be  reduced  the  most. 


Table  15 

EFFECT  OF  INCREASING  THE  STATE  GUARANTEE  TO  $380 


Increase  in  State 

Funds:  $11. 

9 million 

Increase  in 

Decrease 

in 

Percent 

State 

Funds 

Special 

Levy 

Increase  in 

Group 

Dollars  in  Millions  Per  Pupil 

Per  Pupil 

Mills 

State  Funds 

1 

$ 3.67 

$ 15.4 

$ 15.4 

0.9 

3.8% 

2 

1.92 

15.3 

15.3 

1.0 

3.6 

3 

2.28 

15.5 

14.0 

0.9 

3.5 

4 

1.54 

15.4 

12.6 

1.2 

3.4 

5 

0.83 

15.4 

12.3 

0.8 

3.5 

6 

0.56 

15.5 

8.4 

0.6 

3.4 

7 

0.65 

15.4 

12.3 

0.7 

3.6 

8 

0.34 

15.8 

11.9 

0.5 

3.5 

9 

0.11 

16.7 

9.7 

0.2 

3.4 

$ 11.90 

$ 15.5 

$ 13.9 

0.9 

3.6% 
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Decrease  in  Special  Levy , Dollars  per  Student 


Figure  12 


EFFECT  ON  SCHOOL  DISTRICT  SPECIAL  LEVIES 
BY  INCREASING  THE  GUARANTEE  FROM  $368  TO  $380 


Decrease  in  Special  Levy*  Mills 


Remote  and  Necessary  (Table  16) 

The  elimination  of  the  remote-and-necessary  weighting  factor  would  reduce  state  support  $1.86 
million.  But,  as  can  be  seen  from  Figure  2,  even  with  the  elimination  of  the  remote-and-necessary 
weighting  factor,  special  levies  in  small  school  districts  would  average  less  than  half  that  of  large  districts. 


Table  16 


THE  EFFECT  ON  SMALL  SCHOOL  DISTRICT  GROUP  SI.ZES  WHEN  THE  ELEMENTARY 
AND  HIGH  SCHOOL  REMOTE-AND-NECESSARY  WEIGHTING  FACTOR  IS  ELIMINATED 


Decrease  in 

State  Support: 

$1,863 

million 

Decrease  in 

Decrease 

in 

Percent 

Percent 

State  Support 

Special 

Levy 

Decrease  in 

Increase  in 

Group  Dollar 

s in  Millions  Per  Pupil 

Per  Pupil 

Mills 

State  Funds 

Special  Levii 

7 

$ 

0.30  $ 7.1 

$ 5.9 

0.3 

1.7% 

11.2  % 

8 

0.91  42.7 

38.4 

1.5 

9.6 

41.1 

9 

0.65  94.6 

77.4 

2.0 

19.0 

73.1 

Large  School  District  (Table  17) 

Present  Value:  Zero. 

In  1968-69  the  15  largest  school  districts  in  the  state  had  71  percent  of  the  outstanding  special  levies. 
These  1 5 districts  are  a mixture  of  both  high-  and  low-assessed  value  districts.  Therefore,  any  adjustments 
in  the  present  formula  factors  tend  to  hurt  some  districts  while  helping  others.  In  order  to  reduce  special 
levies  across  the  state,  some  mechanism  is  required  to  provide  reasonably  equal  assistance  to  all  these 
districts.  One  method  of  accomplishing  this  is  to  apply  a weighting  factor  to  the  total  base  enrollment  of 
large  districts.  In  Table  17  the  effect  of  a weighting  factor  of  0.1  i«  shown.  This  value  would  allocate  a 
little  over  $ 1 3 million  to  large  school  districts. 


Tabic  17 


THE  ADDITIONAL  SUPPOKI  lO  THE  15  LARGEST  DISTRICTS 
WHEN  A 0.1  LARGE  SCHOOL  DISTRK  I U 1 H.HTING  FACTOR  IS  APPLIED 


Increase  in  State  Support;  S13.374  million 
This  amounts  to  $36.8  per  pupil. 


Group  1 


Large  Acct. 
DnlWs  in  Millions 


Millage  Reduction 
in  Special  Levies 


Seattle 

$ 3.241 

1.41 

n i q 1 1 n e 

1 .u£3 

00 

1 1 e vue 

0 . 836 

2.7b 

T . onvi 

1 . 

2 . 72 

; cJfTfOf  dS 

1 . Jj3 

Spo*  ane 

1 . 3U5 

Increase  in  State  Funds:  . v. 

Over  all  Reduction  u*.  l-evies 

pc  rcenl 
2 2 rr.ilU 

tfancouver 

$ u . s»Se 

2.2b 

Federal  Kay 

J . A'*':* 

4.71 

Renton 

J.  S48 

1.10 

Shone  1 ine 

U . 0 1 B 

3.  72 

Lake  Kasrnngton 

i . -;7G 

2.97 

keni 

0.42') 

2.  SB 

Clover  Park 

U.S27 

4.14* 

tvereit 

o.soo 

2.47 

rak^«M 

0.461 

2.83 

Increase  in  State  Funds:  8.7 

0*vf  all  Reduction  m Special  Gevte* 

percent 
2 4 mllla 

cKJC 


Section  4 


VARIATIONS  IN  THE  FUNDING  FORMULA 


In  this  section  the  two  variations  in  the  funding  formula  which  could  have  been  used  to  best  off:;ei 
special  levies  in  1968-69  will  he  discussed  in  detail.  The  effect  of  the:  funding  formulas  upon  ail  school 

districts  will  be  presented.  In  the  first  case  the  stale  guarantee  was  Oefiiied  in  terms  of  a lixed  sum  of 
money  like  the  presenl  guarantee.  S368.  In  developing  this  case.  l!ic  model  was  run  many  limes  to 
determine  the  ‘*oplimar‘  combination  of  weighting  factors:  ‘ opiimaT  was  delined  as  mi/mg  special 
levies.  This  uplirnal  combinalion  will  be  presented  tirsl.  The  second  part  ot  tins  s^.  concerns  an 

optimal  case  in  which  ihe  guarantee  is  defined  in  terms  of  actual  teachers*  salaries  aiii.  adenl-teacher 
ratio. 


Pari  1 : Opbmal  Combination  of  Weighting  Factors  Using  a Fixed  Guarantee 


In  all  the  vtjlc  support  W4s  a»\umcd  lo  be  increased  by  S<S.^.4  milliun,  Ihe  total  stale  sjH'cial 

levy  amount,  and  itic  remaining  special  icsics  dclcrmincd. 

The  latter  stages  oI  the  search  lor  the  optimal  combination  of  sscighiing  factors  began  with  the 
parameters  shown  in  Kigurr  13.  One  parameter,  the  secondary  wci^iiing  facioi.  was  selected  and  varied 
and  the  value  ihai  mmimues  vpecial  levies  wras  selected.  Incorporating  the  new  secondary  \aluc  into  the 
scheme,  another  parameter  was  chosen  and  the  proc'edurt  was  continued  until  no  funltcr  reduction  in 
s|>ecial  levies  was  produe'ed.  As  seen  from  Figtire  13.  by  reducing  the  secondaiy  weigtiiuig  lacior  to  zero, 
the  fscicenlage  of  additional  state  funds  replacuig  specul  levy  funds  was  maMiiiued.  In  this  case.  7‘>.7 
percxnt  of  the  S83.4  mUlion  replaced  special  levy  money,  the  remainder  was  excess  funds.  This  amounts 
to  a percent  unprovemen;  tsver  the  present  formula. 

The  effect  upon  special  levies  by  setting  the  secondary  wctgliting  factor  at  zero  arid  varying  the 
disadsaniaped  weighting  factor  is  shown  in  Figure  14.  Special  levies  are  rediuxd  av  the  disadvantaged 
factor  Is  increased  up  to  0.4.  Alter  thiv  value,  however,  a vtcady  decline  cxivtv.  Increasing  the 
disadvantaged  weighting  factor  is  0.4  improves  the  efl'icienc'y  of  reducing  specul  levies  to  over  80  I 
percent  or  I0.-5  percent  better  than  the  present  foniiula. 

As  discussed  in  Section  3,  the  Large  school  weighting  factor  was  applied  to  the  15  largest  districts, 
which  had  71  percent  of  the  specul  levies  in  the  state.  Therefore,  it  is  not  surprising  that  an  insreaw  m 
this  factor  tends  to  result  in  improving  the  efficiencv  of  offsetting  specul  levies  The  eflicicncy  |>eaks  at  a 
factor  of  O..^  as  shown  in  Figure  15.  and  the  oser-all  efficiency  in  reducing  specul  levies  teaches  81  4 
pervert  or  1 1.5  percent  heticr  than  the  present  foimula 

Increasing  the  percerlagc  of  local  funds  to  be  subtracted  from  the  total  guarantee  helps  distribute 
additional  funds  to  tne  aistncts  with  a kiw  assewed  value  per  pupil  With  the  (actor  at  lOO  pcfsent.  all 
dtsiricts  are  affected  etfually  and  all  local  funds  are  subtracted  from  the  state  guarantee.  From  Figure  If*. 
It  Is  evident  that  increasing  the  leeway  fac.or  increases  ihe  percentage  reduction  m si^iecul  levies  until  it 
pcak.s  at  I 10  percent.  However,  the  total  reduction  in  specul  levies  across  tlie  state  between  a leeway 
(actor  of  100  percent  or  1 10  peicent  is  stnail.  represented  by  only  about  58.000 

The  vocational  weighting  iactur  was  most  efficient  at  reducing  specul  levies  set  at  0, 1 . but  there  was 
very-  Uttk  difference  in  efficiency  between  0. 1 and  0 4 as  shown  in  t tgure  1 7 

The  ovrr'all  effect  ol  these  lactors  is  to  increase  the  eflKiency  of  the  present  lormula  in  olfsctting 
specul  levies  Cloi  the  l‘k»8n‘>  whool  yean  liom  percent  to  81  5 percent.  The  combination  of  these 

optimum  lactois  along  with  a modified  small  school  district  lact«*r  was  called  C ase  40  A mure  detailed 
description  of  ilic  effecls  of  ihis  formula  is  pfuvvded  below. 

Case  40*s  elfeci  in  reducing  specUl  levies  can  be  seen  in  Table  18  First,  i»eiceiit  ol  the 

i^iaie  funds  ieplac»-d  special  levy  money  tNoie  that  ibe  increase  from  81.5  percent  is  a result  ol 
O noddled  small  schiwl  disiiul  lacioi  i Ihn.  reduces  the  oiiginal  specul  levy  of  58^  million  lu 

'Rir  *f 


SI  3.47  million.  Tlic  special  levies  within  each  size  group  are  present  in  three  forms:  1>  mills:  what  Ihe 
rnillage  based  on  50  per«.eni  of  the  as>cssineiit  value  would  be  to  provide  the  district  with  the  required 
special  levy:  2)  dollars  per  student,  /.e..  the  special  levy  dollars  divided  by  the  total  base  enrollment ; and  3) 
percent  reduction  (tiiis  is  the  percentage  by  which  this  group's  total  special  levy  was  reduced).  Group  3. 
those  districts  with  between  5.000  and  10.000  students,  was  able  to  reduce  its  special  levy  on  the  average 
by  (>0.b  percent,  but  as  a group  it  falls  short  of  the  average  state  reduction  of  83.7  percent.  Twelve  of 
these  20  districts  have  a special  levy  greater  than  S200.000.  the  highest  being  Mercer  Island  at  $848,000. 
Ihe  reason  for  their  Ingher-lhan-average  special  levy  is  that  these  districts  have  a lower-than-average 
a.vsessment  \alue  per  student.  (The  grouping  of  individual  school  distiicls  is  shown  in  Appendix  D. ) 

table  1^)  shows  the  number  of  school  districts  within  a certain  special  levy  rnillage  range.  For 
instance,  it  is  seen  that  the  niimbv  r ot  school  districts  that  have  no  special  levy  went  trom  85  to  213,  or 
(>4.5  percent  of  the  ncIiooI  ilislricts  would  have  no  special  levy.  01  the  85  districts  that  had  no  special  levy 
lx‘forc  (*5  ot  them  received  some  additional  funding.  There  was  also  ,i  substantial  reduction  in  school 
diNtncts  that  have  e \tr:iordinaril\  hieh  special  levy  rnillage.  There  are  only  12  school  districts  that  have  a 
spe.iaJ  le\y  greater  than  (>  mills  ci>inpared  with  the  present  74  school  districts.  The  impact  of  the  reduced 
s}H-^ijl  le\\  wan  be  wen  belter  in  Figure  IV*  where  the  information  in  Table  19  is  accumulated  and  plotted. 
IhijN  in  ( .ise  40.  ‘>0  percent  id  the  local  districts  have  less  than  a ' ^ 2 null  stH-cial  levy:  this  compares 
w!ih  .mils  presently.  Including  percent  id  ilie  districts,  ih;  rcsp  live  miltage  is  5 mills  for  (asc  40 
.iiul  I 2 nulls  lv*r  the  prescMit  li>rmula. 

I:.  a ccsmparixo*:  c!  'qvcial  levies  versus  as'^esMiv,  ■!  v;e  • shown  in  f igure  19  That  »s  Os 

|Hrww*nt  4d  the  total  stale  .jssesM.*d  \alue  Wi>uld  have  less  than  4 ■ 2 nails  applied  U'  it.  whereas  m^w  only 
.'<•  .HTceiii  id  the  assessed  value  has  less  than  S-l  '2  nulls  priiperty  i.iv. 

For  a ciuiij'lele  detaileil  h>i>k  .it  the  el  led  <»!  C asc  40  on  lo<.  al  s*;hi>ol  iiistnets.  see  ApiKMuliv  A. 


laif^  Schoid  IHstrict  Wcigliling  Factor 

As  stated  earlier,  llu*  I S large  scIuhiI  districts  (greater  than  I I .OOO  m tidal  base  eiirolliiiefit  I.  have  71 
tK*rweiu  ttie  total  s|Hrwial  levies  acri>ss  the  slate.  I hiis.  any  ciunbinatum  ol  erileria  to  provide  a basic 
cducaliiMi  jiui  minimi/e  \|>ccial  levies  will  divert  coiisideratde  attention  to  these  large  sc'hool  districts. 
Since  nuvst  ol  these  districts  have  a li)wer-thaii*average  assessment  value  |ver  rupil,  it  is  diltieiill  to  allocate 
tiiiids  ii>  thcAi*  disinds  Via  the  present  g^iaraiilee  I hiis,  a separate  acCiHiiil  was  sc* l up.  Ihe  sources  id  the 
large  s4.hi>oi  disirivts*  revenue  and  the  amounts  they  obtain  Ironi  local.  s|Hrcial  levies,  state  and  Federal  are 
siiowii  in  I able  20  Renton,  Bcheaic.  Shoreline,  and  Kent  scIukjI  disincls  collect  via  s|>ecial  levies  between 
S2l3'S2c»5  |ser  pupil.  Federal  Way.  Yaknna.  and  C lover  Park  collect  only  SH7,  SS9.  and  S22.  resiH*ctivel>  . 
likewise  Federal  revenue  |ver  pupil  has  a wide  range,  with  Bellevue  receiving  SI 3 while  C'lovcr  Park 
iCvciVes  Njta)  H e stat  - avejage  for  Federal  liiiids  is  S49  |H*r  pupil.  I aCiUiia  and  C lover  Park  iViKatioiial 
institute  s4.hiKiUi  icvcive  nune  than  S500  [ver  pupil  in  state  revenue  while  Seattle  and  Rcnliui.  Ihe  iWi* 
distrivis  wiiti  h^i^lfcr- thai'-  av ciage  assessiiieiit  value,  it  ucive  a lutle  over  S ^25  (X*r  pi*|  d Iroiii  the  stale  I he* 
aifUmiit  Uxal  availat^lc  to  these  15  t.it\irids  ranges  lioiu  2(i  |X*i».ent  !i»r  (.  I»*ver  Park  (»0 

iX’f^ent  li*r  Relit vui 

1 he  large  whool  disfriet  account  lor  the  individual  districts  was  i. atculaied  by  taking  a weighting 
luvtor  0 2 in  C aw  40.  multiplying  by  the  guarantee,  S49|  m C ase  40,  and  then  imilliply  ing  by  the 
distrut's  total  base  enrollment  I he  iwef’all  amount  oi  iiumey  alKvated  via  this  aeci'i;iit  would  he  S.sS  7 
itullHui.  Ihe  amount  that  each  district  would  receive  and  the  aiiuiunt  of  its  s|>ecial  levies  and  excess  funds 
arc  slivovn  I ab!e  21  AltiKalioii  id  all  the  large  svhcHil  dislrivl  luiids  would  leave  these  disUulH  with 
about  S5.7  million  m s|sccial  levies,  or  only  10  |xrrccni  of  their  original  s|Hrcial  levies  I he  tabic  sJiows  that 
7 districts  would  receive  ’Vxccvs*'  funds,  their  additional  revenue  was  more  than  thcif  s|Hrvial  levies 
Fxccpi  fur  Clover  Park,  the  revenue  per  pupil  for  Ihe  large  sc  bool  disirtcts  alter  they  receive  the 
lafgc  accouni  lunds  is  around  SHOO.  C lover  Park's  revenue  (ver  pupil  Wiiuld  be  S9HK  I he  *Vv..ess‘*  funds 
sbiiwii  as  negative  s|sccial  levies,  are  tuily  a large  part  %.d  the  district's  funds  lv»i  I cdeial  ay  and  for 
Vaktma  ^ktihout  these  lufids.  these  two  districls  wcnild  have  an  extremely  low  revenue  |K-r-pupil  baw 
Ihe  cxvess  funds  amount  to  SH4  |sei  pupil  lor  Federal  N^ay  and  S I 1 5 ivr  pupil  lor  \ akinia  Wiihoist  Ihens 
Ihcir  levciuic  ixi  pupil  Wiuild  l^c  abiUit  Sr*"*0.  lai  Ih*Kiw  the  gfi^up's  SHOO  aVeiagc  Ihus.  generally  si 
1%  concluded  that  tlic  “excess''  funds  are  juit  wasted.  I hey  go  lodisliicts  with  li»w  revenue  fvr  I'uptf  llu 
lining  districts  that  have  excess  funds  arc  (didlarx  |vr  pupill  V^aiiciHivcr,  S27,  Seattle.  5!H,ik:Hcf 
. $l3n.  I dmonds,  S34.  and  SiHikanc,  SI  .UO 


Figure  13 


EFFECT  OF  THE  SECONDARY  WEIGHTING  FACTOR  IN  REDUCING  SPECIAL  LEVIES 


Fixed  Parameters'. 

1.  Vocational  weighting  factor  is  zero,  0. 

2 . Disadvantaged  weighting  factor  is  zero,  0. 

3.  85  percent  leeway  factor  is  100  percent. 

4.  Large  school  district  weighting  factor  is  O.l. 

5.  100  percent  of  ALL  transportation  cost. 

6.  Nc  county  ratio. 

7.  No  staff  v.c.ghting  factor 

8.  No  necessary  and  remote  weighting  factor. 
State  property  lax,  4.0/2. 4. 


Effect;  Adt'.t  t ' onal  State  Funds  $33. 36  ni  1 1 ion 
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Figure  14 


EFFECT  OF  THE  DISADVANTAGED  WEIGHTING  FACTOR 
IN  REDUCING  SPECIAL  LEVIES 


Fixed  Parameters: 

1 . Secondary  weighting  factor  is  zero,  0. 

2.  Vocational  weighting  factor  is  zero,  0. 

3.  85  percent  leeway  factor  is  100  percent. 

4.  Large  school  district  weighting  factor  is  0. 1 . 

5.  100  p>ercent  of  ALL  transportation  cost, 
b.  No  county  ratio. 

7.  No  staff  weighting  factor. 

8.  No  necessary  and  remote  weighting  factor. 

9.  State  property  tax,  4.0/2.4. 

Effect:  Additional  State  Funds:  $83.36  mil  1 ion 
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Figure  15 


EFFECT  OF  THE  LARGE  SCHOOL  DISTRICT  WEIGHTING  FACTOR 
IN  REDUCING  SPECIAL  LEVIES 


Fixed  Parameters; 

1-2.  Secondary  and  vocational  weighting  factors  are  zero,  0. 

3.  Disadvantaged  weighting  factor  is  0.4. 

4.  85  percent  leeway  factor  is  100  percent. 

5.  100  percent  of  ALL  transportation  cost. 

6.  No  county  ratio. 

7.  No  staff  weighting  factor. 

8.  No  remote  and  necessary  weighting  factor. 

9.  State  property  tax,  4.0/2.4. 


Effect:  Additional  State  Funds:  $83.36  mi  1 1 ion 
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Figure  16 


EFFECT  OF  85  PERCENT  LEEWAY  FACTOR  IN  REDUCING  SPECIAL  LEVIES 


Fixed  Parameters: 

1-2.  Secondary  and  vocational  weighting  factors  are  zero,  0. 

3.  Disadvantaged  weighting  factor  is  0.4. 

4.  Large  school  weighting  factor  is  0.2. 

5.  100  percent  of  ALL  transportation  cost. 

6.  No  county  ratio. 

7.  No  staff  weighting  factor. 

8.  No  remote  and  necessary  weighting  factor. 

9.  State  property  tax,  4.0/2. 4. 


Effect:  Additional  State  Funds:  $83.46  to  $84.0  million 
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Percent  Reduction  in  Special  Levies 
Above  Case  2,  the  Present  Formula 


Figure  17 


EFFECT  OF  THE  VOCATIONAL  STUDENT  WEIGHTING  FACTOR 
IN  REDUCING  SPECIAL  LEVIES 
(After  Changing  to  Best  Values  Shown  in  Figures  12-16) 


Fixed  Parameters: 

1.  Secondary  weighting  factor  is  zero,  0. 

2.  Disadvantaged  and  migrant  weighting  factor  is  0.4. 

3.  85  percent  leeway  factor  is  1 10  percent. 

4.  Large  school  district  weighting  factor  is  0.2. 

5.  100  percent  of  ALL  transportation  cost. 

6.  No  county  ratio. 

7.  No  staff  weighting  factor. 

8.  No  remote  and  necessary  weighting  factor. 

9.  State  property  tax,  4.0/2.4. 


Effect:  Additional  State  Funds:  $83.36  million 


Percent  Reduction  in  Special  Levies 
Above  Case  2,  the  Present  Formula 


Table  18 

FUNDING  FORMULA  VARIATIONS 

Case  40:  includes  parameters  listed  under  Figure  16,  revised  small  and  large  weighting  factors, 
and  guarantee  set  at  $491. 


Additional  State  Cost:  $83. 1 5 

Revised  Large  School  District  Weighting  Factor:  14  Districts  @ cost  of  $32.83  million. 

Revised  Remote  and  Necessary  Weighting  Factor:  72  Districts  @lcost  of  $1.43  million. 

Total  Base  Enrollment:  771,759.  Total  Weighted  Enrollment:  782,952. 

Total  Special  Levies  $13.47  million  (1.14  mills). 

Percent  of  the  input  dollars  that  went  into  reducing  Special  Levies:  82.42%. 


Special  Levies 

Total  Dollars 


Minimum  School 

Funds 

per  Pupil 

Mills 

per 

Percent 

District  Size 

Base 

Case  40 

(Assessed) 

Student 

Reduction 

20,000 

$798 

$809 

0.7 

$11.8 

93.1% 

10,000 

792 

820 

1.6 

24.0 

84.3 

5,000 

706 

716 

2.3 

28.2 

60.6 

2,600 

674 

695 

1.1 

12.8 

73.7 

1 ,600 

719 

745 

1 .3 

18.8 

68.4 

1 ,000 

727 

771 

0.3 

3.8 

83.0 

500 

737 

768 

0.5 

9.8 

79.5 

200 

312 

833 

1 .0 

25.9 

69.6 

0 

969 

995 

0.6 

32.1 

76.8 

Weighted  Average 

$ 753 

$772 

1.1 

$ 17.4 

83.7% 

Special  School  District  Special  Levy  Status: 

Seattle:  Surplus  $1.59  million  (2.20%  increase  total  funds) 

Shoreline:  $937,000  (5.64  mills) 

Tacoma:  $1.47  million  (3.08  mills) 


Spokane:  Surplus  $31,800  (0.12%  increase  total  fund) 


O 
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Percent  of  School  Districts  That  Have  A Special  Levy 
Less  Than  The  Other  Axis 


Figure  18 


PERCENT  OF  SCHOOL  DISTRICTS  THAT 
HAVE  SPECIAL  LEVIES  LESS  THAN 
SOME  MILEAGE 
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Percent  of  State  Assessed  Value  That  Has  A Special  Levy 
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ft  POST  Of  ST  ATI  \SSI  SSMTNT  VALl  f 
THAT  HAVt  snciAL  UVV  U5LS  THAN 
A CERTAIN  MILI  AOT. 


Special  Levy  Mi  11  age 
(50%  of  Assessed  Value) 


RrvtMpd  Lw|pr  School  IHktnct  Wrighttoi  F»clof 

I<>  j»*hnr»f  r(lK>rnc>  m fT'diKinf  %pccul  lc»icc  "cuccct*  (urHit  would  hjvf  lo  he 

mimrmred  In  ofhci  word*.  Ihc  ‘‘dewrd”  cnlcrw  would  be  to  eiimmale  » kHooI  ditlrK-r*  %f*ecul  lo-y-.  bu1 
n<*  <>l  revenue  One  wj^  fhi%  vc^itd  be  done  wilb  Lxr^e  wbool  diciricic  would  he  fo 

all4ch  two  additional  £on%liaint»  to  the  brfr  account  The  diclrnl*  wiHild  Ivave  lo  %how  a need  lor  ihew 
lundc  Thu  would  be  caKulated  at  (otkiw-t  Their  total  revenue  mtnut  tpccia)  lct>  dolUrt  te  . Ihc  local, 
date  and  I ederal  fundt  on  a per*pup«l  baut  mutt  he  letn  than  tome  value.  SHOO  per  pupil  watchtnen  nnee 
thii  It  the  aterafe  revenue  per  pupil  lor  the  group.  Secondly,  the  maximum  tuppori  would  be  lo  lhi»  level. 

Ihe  federal  lundt.  bke  the  tpeeui  lcv>  funds,  could  alto  have  been  tublmclcd  from  Ihc  total 
revenue,  however,  ihc  real  variable  tv  the  choten  tupport  level.  Ihc  SftOO.  If  Federal  funds  were  subtracted, 
support  loci  would  have  lo  hr  reduced  lo  S7.^0  in  order  lo  equal  Ihe  effeci  produced  by  eliminatiiif  Ihc 
tj|  loy 

Thus,  by  reviung  Ihc  large  school  distncl  accounl.  all  school  distncis  larger  lhan  11.000  sludenis 
excepi  :.  Clover  Park  and  Tacoma,  received  S98.20  per  popU  via  the  Urge  school  dtstrici  weighting  factor. 
Tacoma  received  S57.04  per  pupil.  Theu  allocation  was  lc«  because  their  other  revenue  per  pupil  was 
dose  to  the  S800-locl  of  support.  S783.  as  shown  in  Table  21.  If  they  had  aho  received  S98.20.  Iheir 
additional  funds  would  have  been  SI. 45 1 million,  leaving  them  with  only  a $17,000  special  levy.  This 
could  have  been  done  by  raising  Ihe  $800  support  level  lo  $850.  Clover  Park  has  a total  revenue  per  pupU 
of  $830  oiritting  spccud  levy,  and  thus  was  excluded  from  the  Urge  school  district  account.  However,  as 
Appendix  A indicates,  in  the  Clover  Park  school  district  not  only  was  the  special  levy  eliminated,  but  the 
dtstnci  received  an  addiuonal  $539,000.  By  raising  the  support  level  to  $930.  all  1 5 school  districts  would 
have  received  all  their  funds.  As  shown  in  Table  21 . Clover  Park  would  have  had  “excess"  funds  of  $1,945 
million,  with  a total  revenue  per  pupil  of  $988. 


Remote  and  Neceasary  Districts 

With  65  districts  is  group  size  8 and  87  districts  in  group  size  9,  46  percent  of  all  the  districts  within 
the  stale  have  fewer  lhan  500  students  (see  in  Appendix  C).  The  adjustment  value  (the  assessment  value 
adjusted  by  the  county  ratio)  per  pupil  for  these  small  districts  is  generally  extremely  high  when  compared 
with  the  rest  of  the  state.  In  Appendix  F,  these  districts  are  separated  into  those  having  a very  low  cost  per 
pupil  and  those  having  a very  high  cost  per  pupil.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  *hose  small  school  districts 
with  a very  low  cost  per  pupil  on  the  average  have  no  special  levies.  (A  complete  list  of  cost  per  pupil  for 
all  the  districts  by  group  size  is  given  in  Appendix  D.) 

Presently  there  are  1 22  school  districts  classified  as  remote  and  necessary.  After  revising  the  funding 
formuU  to  represent  more  of  the  local  school  districts’  actual  exj^nditures,  it  should  be  expected  that  the 
list  of  remote  and  necessary  districts  could  also  be  revised  and  logically  reduc^. 

One  method  of  revision  reduced  the  list  from  122  to  72.  The  districts  classified  as  remote  ^d 
necessary,  the  additional  funding,  and  the  revised  weighting  factor  are  shown  in  Table  22.  Those  districts 
dropped  f rom  the  remote  classification  are  shown  in  Table  23.  At  present  the  state  reimburses  the  122 
districts  about  $1.8  million.  The  revision  reduces  the  allocation  only  about  $350,000,  but  aiso  reduces  the 
number  of  districts  involved.  The  revised  weighting  factors  were  calculated  as  follows.  First,  a present 
remote  district  must  have  a special  levy  greater  than  some  inputted  value,  0.85  mills  was  chosen  since  the 
additional  $83.4  million  that  was  being  allocated  to  all  the  districts  would  elin^ate  a 0.85-mill  special 
levy.  (It  was  this  criterion  that  eliminated  the  50  districts.  This  was  done  to  minimize  the  “excess”  funds 
and  to  channel  the  $350,000  into  other  districts  with  a greater  need.)  Secondly,  the  district  was 
reimbursed  only  upon  its  need— which  was  defined  as  its  special  levy,  or  what  it  normally  received. 


whichever  was  the  least. 

Using  these  criteria,  a school  district’s  weighting  factor  could  not  have  been  mcieawd,  nor  could 
districts  that  are  not  presently  classified  for  remote  funds  be  classified  as  such.  Investigating  all  the 
districts,  only  one  district  (Wishram)  obviously  needs  additional  funding  while  it  appears  that  three 
districts  (Mount  Pleasant,  Gold  Bar,  and  Farmington)  could  be  given  a remote  and  necessary  classification 
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♦The  amount  district  would  receive  if  there  were  no  maximum  support  level  applied  to  the  larfe  rehool  disuict  weigbUnf 
factor. 

♦♦This  aroounte  to  70.76%  of  the  totai  o*itstamling  special  levies  within  the  stete. 


Tabk  2: 


KI^MOTt  AND  NI  C tSSASRY  SCHOOL  DLSTRKT  ACCOUNT 
AND  RFVISED  WEIGHTING.  F ACTORS 


Weighting 

Factor 

Account 

■ReTTsed 

Present 

yasiUucna 

$32,408 

0.861 

0.861 

Lind 

25,092 

0.441 

0.441 

Ri 1 Te 

8,441 

0.084 

0.084 

Ana tone 

9,278 

0.573 

2.000 

Asottn 

00 

0.829 

0.838 

F 1 n1  ey 

19,797 

0.280 

0.280 

J^anson 

22,904 

0.366 

0.366 

Stehekin 

3,236 

1 .318 

2.000 

Entiat 

28,533 

0.597 

0.597 

Peshastin-Dryden 

15,679 

0.192 

0.192 

Tootle  Lake 

20,258 

0.291 

0.291 

Bridgeport 

24,385 

0.415 

0.415 

Mansfield 

32,885 

1 .358 

1 . 550 

Hazelmere 

4,998 

0.727 

2.000 

O 

ERIC 


Inchel ium 

Republic 

Kahlotus 

Hartl ine 

Warden 

Coulee  City 

Soap  Lake 

Wilson  Creek 

Coupevil le 

Quilcene 

Chimacum 

Lester 

Skykomish 

Easton 

Thorp 

Kittitas 

Wishram 

Bickleton 


8,979 
11 ,633 
35,902 
20,431 
16,200 
8,521 
16,269 
33,418 
19,068 
27,001 
10,835 
10,252 
37,856 
28,421 
24,437 
22,399 
37,672 
16,118 
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I \ 


0.239 
0.177 

2.000 
1 .382 
0.202 
0.235 
0.203 
1 .621 
0.262 
0.521 
0.115 

2.000 

2.000 
1 .176 
0.887 
0.350 
1 .580 
0.686 


0.865 
0.332 

2.000 

2.000 
0.202 
0.908 
0.203 
1 .887 
0.262 
0.521 
0.115 

2.000 

2.000 
1 .554 
1.316 
0.350 
1.580 
1.608 


Tabic  22-Conlinued 


School  District 


Weighting  Factor 

Account  Revi sed  Present 


G1 enwood 

$19,258 

1.189 

2.000 

Klickitat 

30,048 

0.685 

0.685 

Rooseve! t 

5,880 

0.798 

2.000 

Lyle 

27,004 

0.521 

0.521 

Adna 

28,514 

0.596 

0.596 

Winlock 

5,617 

0.052 

0.052 

Boistfort 

25,332 

1 .538 

2.000 

Onalaska 

17,170 

0.221 

0.221 

Sprague 

30,607 

0.722 

0.722 

Almira 

14,530 

0.625 

1.631 

Creston 

35,961 

1.270 

1.270 

Wilbur 

19,917 

0.283 

0.283 

Harrington 

30,109 

0.689 

0.689 

Davenport 

14,187 

0.172 

0.186 

Winthrop 

7,481 

0.167 

0.666 

Brewster 

14,312 

0.168 

0.168 

Pateros 

22,020 

0.411 

0.491 

Willapa  Valley 

13,216 

0.150 

0.150 

Selkirk 

15,204 

0.186 

0.190 

Orting 

13,705 

0.158 

0.158 

Orcas 

20,941 

0.731 

0.252 

Granite  Falls 

6,764 

0.072 

0.118 

Freeman 

15,791 

0.194 

0.194 

Liberty 

14,768 

0.176 

0.176 

Well  pi  nit 

6,307 

0.289 

1.762 

Col umbia 

12,429 

0.469 

1.383 

Rainier 

24,849 

0.677 

0.893 

Touchet 

18,777 

0.697 

1.354 

Columbia 

20,970 

0.310 

0.310 

Waitsburg 

16,510 

0.208 

0.208 

Diablo 

7,209 

-62- 
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0.312 

0.501 

Tabic  22- Continued 


School  District 

Account 

Weighting 

Revised 

Factor 

Present 

Oaksdale 

$ 11,203 

0.311 

0.918 

LaCrosse 

26,666 

0.506 

0.506 

Tekoa 

25,995 

0.581 

0.664 

Palouse 

21 ,788 

0.332 

0.332 

Garfield 

32,139 

0.838 

0.838 

Colton 

23,939 

0.400 

0.400 

Endicott 

34,821 

1.110 

1 .110 

Rosalia 

24,295 

0.462 

0.509 

Mabton 

9,475 

0.110 

0.164 

Total  $1  .431  ,000 

Table  23 

REMOTE  AND  NECESSARY  SCHOOL  DISTRICTS 
WITH  A REVISED  ZERO  WEIGHTING  FACTOR 

County 

School  District 

Benton 

Paterson 

Benton 

Kiona  Benton 

Chelan 

Leavenworth 

Clallam 

Crescent 

Clallam 

Cap  Flattery 

Clark 

Lacenter 

Columbia 

Starbuck 

Cowlitz 

Kalama 

Douglas 

Pal isades 

Douglas 

Waterville 

Ferry 

Keller 

Ferry 

Curlew 

Ferry 

Orient 

Grant 

Grand  Coulee 

Grant 

Wahluke 

Grays  Harbor 

North  Beach 

Grays  Harbor 

Quinault 

Grays  Harbor 

Wishkah  Valley 

Grays  Harbor 

Oakville 

K1  ickitat 

Trout  Lake 

Lewis 

Napavine 

Lewis 

Mossyrock 

Lewis 

Morton 

Lewi  s 

Tol edo 

Lewis 

Pe  Ell 

’,^9^01  n 

Odessa 

County 

School  District 

Lincoln 

Reardan 

Mason 

Mary  M Knight 

Okanogan 

Twisp 

Pacific 

South  Bend 

Pacific 

Naselle  Grays  River 

Pacific 

North  River 

Pend  Oreille 

Newport 

Pend  Oreille 

Cusick 

San  Juan 

Shaw 

San  Juan 

Waldron 

San  Juan 

Lopez 

San  Juan 

San  Juan 

Skagit 

Concrete 

Skagit 

La  Conner 

Snohomish 

Darri ngton 

Spokane 

Freeman 

Stevens 

Mary  Walker 

Stevens 

Northport 

Stevens 

Kettle  Falls 

Wahkiakum 

Wahkiakum 

Walla  Walla 

Prescott 

Whatcom 

Newhal em 

Whi  tman 

Lamont 

Whitman 

St.  John 

Yakima 

Zillah 

75 
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High  Special  Levy  Districts 

Case  40,  as  shown  in  Tabic  18  almost  eliminated  special  levies  across  the  state,  reducing  the 
state-wide  average  levy  to  1.14  mills.  There  arc  a few  school  districts-9  in  this  case  - that  have  a sped 
levy  greater  than  6.3  mills.  These  districts  are  shown  in  Table  24.  These  9 districts  represent  only  one 
percent  of  the  total  number  of  students.  Although  two  of  these  districts  are  comparatively  large,  the 
remaining  7 have  fewer  than  500  students  each.  Also  shown  in  the  table  are  the  dollars  and  the  weighting 
factor  that  would  be  required  to  reduce  the  district  special  levy  to  six  mills.  The  districts  in  Table  24 
would  have  to  be  investigated  on  an  individual  basis  to  determine  if  they  warrant  additional  support.  One 
way  of  providing  this  additional  support  would  be  to  group  them  with  the  remote  school  districts  and 
handle  all  by  one  account. 


County  Number/ 
School  District 


Quilcene 

16/48 

Mercer  Island 

17/400 

Wi shram* 

20/94 

Adna 

21/226 

Mount  Pleasant 

30/29 

Carson 

30/301 

Gold  Bar 

31/84 

Monroe 

31/103 

Farmington 

38/180 

Total 


Special 

Levy  Mi  11  age 

Cost  Per 

Base 

Present 

Case  40 

Pupil 

Enrol Iment 

12.51 

11.85  $ 

941 

275 

15.17 

10.95 

803 

5,232 

25.74 

10.02 

1 .111 

124 

23.71 

16.72 

1 .001 

310 

10.86 

8.03 

1 .322 

22 

15.84 

14.13 

893 

332 

16.50 

9.53 

700 

118 

11.72 

6.94 

730 

2,013 

9.01 

7.34 

2,078 

15 

♦Wishram  is  classified  as  a small  district,  however  the  weighting  factor  needs  to 
0 .increased. 
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Table  24 


NINE  SCHOOL  DISTRICTS  REQUIRING  A SPECIAL  LEVY 
GREATER  THAN  6.30  MILLS  SOvl  OF  ASSESSED  VALUE) 

IN  CASE  40 TO  SUPPORT  THAT  DISTRICT’S  EDUCATION  PROGRAM 


Special  Levy  Dollars 
Present  Case  40 

Special 
Levy  Per 
Pupil 

Assessed 
Value  Per 
Pupil 

Dollars  Needed 
to  Reduce 
Special  Levy 
to  6 Mills 

Weighting  Factor 
(Reduce  Special 
Levy  to  6 Mills) 

45,700 

$ 43,300 

$157 

$ 6,652 

$ 10,700 

.0079 

1,148,000 

828,000 

158 

7,227 

137,200 

.0729 

37,300 

14,500 

117 

5,823 

2,900 

.0476 

94,800 

67,000 

216 

6,438 

21 ,400 

.1406 

5,600 

4,140 

185 

11 ,535 

524 

.0478 

57,600 

51 ,400 

155 

5,478 

14,700 

.0902 

28,400 

16,400 

139 

7,302 

3,000 

.0518 

269,000 

159,300 

79 

5,698 

10,800 

.0109 

14,661 

11,936 

808 

55,060 

1 ,100 

.1512 

Does  the  Money  not  Going  into  Special  Levies  Raise  the  Educational  Program? 

For  Case  40,  82.4  percent  of  the  additional  state  funds  replaced  local  special  levy  monies.  It  would 
be  desirable  if  the  remaining  17.6  percent  could  be  distributed  to  the  low-revenue-per-pupil  districts  so 
that  their  education  program  would  be  raised.  It  has  been  noted  that  two  large  districts,  Federal  Way  and 
Yakima,  received  an  additional  large  amount  of  money,  but  their  cost  per  pupil  was  low  and  this  just 
brought  it  up  to  the  state  average. 

To  help  answer  the  original  question.  Tables  25  and  26  were  prepared.  They  show  those  districts 
which  received  more  than  $100,000  in  surplus  funds,  or  more  than  10  percent  of  their  total  funds.  Of  the 
17  districts  that  received  more  than  $100,000,  only  four  have  a total  revenue  per  pupil  above  the  average 
$800,  and  only  one  has  above  $854.  Thus,  in  general  terms  Case  40  minimizes  total  special  levies  across 
the  state,  and  it  appears  to  allocate  additional  funds  to  the  districts  that  have  a low  cost  per  pupil.  For 
school  districts  that  received  more  than  a 10  percent  increase  in  revenue,  but  less  than  $100,000,  the  same 
conclusion  can  be  made.  These  school  districts  are  small,  however,  and  it  becomes  difficult  to  compare 
districts  on  a per-pupU  basis.  As  can  be  seen  from  Table  26,  those  districts  with  a high  revenue  per  pupil 
generally  have  fewer  than  75  students  in  enrollment. 


Table  25 

SCHOOL  DISTRICTS  THAT  RECEIVED  $100,000  MORE 
IN  CASE  40  THAN  PRESENTLY 


School  District 

County  Number/ 
School  Dist.  No, 

Increase  in  Revenue 
Dollars  in 

Thousands  Percent 

T otal  Revenue 
Per  Pupil 

Kennewick 

3/17 

$ 128 

2.6% 

$ 668 

Prosser 

3/116 

133 

14.1 

747 

Port  Angeles 

5/21 

142 

4.7 

634 

Vancouver 

6/37 

410 

3.6 

111 

Washougal 

6/112 

135 

9.9 

854 

Evergreen 

6/114 

180 

6.4 

650 

Battle  Ground 

6/119 

132 

5.6 

684 

North  Beach 

14/64 

132 

24.8 

947 

Oak  Harbor 

15/201 

331 

11.5 

741 

Seattle 

17/1 

1,596 

2.2 

840 

Federal  Way 

17/210 

1,141 

12.6 

755 

Bremerton 

18/100 

216 

3.5 

726 

Central  Kitsap 

18/401 

263 

10.8 

716 

South  Kitsap 

18/401 

290 

7.8 

724 

White  Pass 

21/303 

113 

15.8 

825 

Shelton 

23/309 

119 

5.8 

689 

Yakima 

39/7 

1,446 

17.1 

791 

_ _ 
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Table  26 


DISTRICTS  THAT  RECEIVED  MORE  THAN  10  PERCENT 
BUT  LESS  THAN  $100,000 


County  Number/ 

Increase  in  Revenue 

Total 

School  Dist. 

Dollars  in 

Revenue 

School  District 

Number 

Thousands 

Percent 

Per  Pupil 

Paterson 

3/50 

$ 5.8 

18.5% 

$ 2J624 

Magal a 

4/115 

6.8 

27.6 

556 

Fai rview 

5/321 

17.8 

29.5 

1,022 

Green  Mountain 

6/103 

5.6 

15.4 

815 

Rose  Valley 

8/82 

15.6 

13.3 

623 

Orando 

9/13 

6.6 

13.2 

789 

Pomeroy 

12/110 

68.2 

11.2 

819 

McCleary 

14/65 

20.1 

13.2 

608 

Montesano 

14/66 

94.1 

11.6 

662 

Taolah 

14/77 

17.6 

15.4 

1,240 

Cosmopol i s 

14/99 

35.0 

16.1 

801 

Satsap 

14/104 

6.2 

20.9 

537 

Ocosta 

14/172 

61 .2 

11.3 

791 

South  Whidbey 

15/206 

72.8 

12.9 

693 

Morton 

21/214 

68.3 

13.4 

835 

Pe  Ell 

21/301 

36.5 

12.3 

999 

Souths! de 

23/42 

16.7 

18.3 

569 

Harstine 

23/302  . 

4.5 

27.6 

4527 

Kamilche  Valley 

23/401 

8.4 

21 .9 

603 

Pioneer 

23/402 

23.9 

20.8 

754 

Hood  Canal 

23/404 

48.5 

18.5 

772 

Riverside 

24/118 

8.7 

14.8 

753 

Orovi 1 1 e 

24/410 

83.6 

12.6 

791 

Ocean  Beach 

25/101 

65.3 

10.7 

770 

Naselle  Gray 

25/155 

57.8 

12.1 

1019 

Steil acoom 

27/1 

79.2 

17.7 

754 

Anderson  Island 

27/24 

2.6 

11.9 

900 

Shaw 

28/10 

4.3 

22.8 

8693 

Waldron 

28/21 

1 .9 

34.5 

2552 

Lopez 

28/144 

18.0 

18.8 

1182 

''0  ay 

29/317 

35.3 

15.6 

746 

ERIC 
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Number 

of 

Students 

14 

76 


106 


5 


525 

3 

3 

96 


T«lilr  2h  Continued 


County  Number/ 

Increase  in  Revenue 

Total 

Number 

School  Dtst. 

Dollars  in 

Revenue 

of 

School  Dutrlct 

Number 

Thousaixls 

Percent 

Per  Pupil 

Students 

30/2 

11.1 

10.1 

1633 

74 

nnt  A 

30/31 

11.5 

10.4 

1557 

78 

Cilhcarl 

31/109 

24.6 

12.2 

601 

©•■ch-jrj  Prairie 

32/123 

5.2 

21 .4 

537 

91 ue  Creek 

33/27 

1.3 

15.8 

582 

)nion  Creek 

33/30 

1.2 

13.9 

1011 

10 

Loon  Lake 

33/183 

6.2 

19.6 

953 

Summit  Valley 

33/202 

5.6 

30.2 

731 

Evergreen 

33/205 

3.9 

26.8 

799 

I 

Griffin 

34/324 

36.0 

21.1 

736 

LUtlerock 

34/332 

25.0 

14.7 

741 

Prescott 

36/402 

39.6 

12.6 

1501 

236 

Lamont 

38/264 

24.7 

30.3 

2038 

52 
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Part  2:  Guarantee  Based  on  Student-Teacher  Ratio 


The  guarantee,  presently  defined  in  terms  of  a fixed  amount  of  dollars,  could  also  be  defined  in  terms 
of  teachers  salary,  student-teacher  ratio,  programs,  courses,  or  various  combinations  of  these. 

In  this  section  the  guarantee  was  defined  so  as  to  reimburse  the  local  school  districts  for  actual 
teacher  salaries.  Assuming  the  staff  overhead  is  some  percentage  of  teacher  salaries,  a guarantee  in  dollar 
form  is  expressed  as  follows: 


Guarantee  = 


(actual  teachers  salary)  (staff  overhead  factor) 
student-teacher  ratio 


It  has  been  estimated  that  the  staff  overhead  is  84  percent  of  the  teacher  salaries.  Thus,  the  guarantee 
value  as  a function  of  the  student-teacher  ratio  is  as  follows:  (An  average  1968-69  teachers  salary  of 
$8,454  will  be  used.) 

Thus  the  guarantee  equals  $1 5,555  divided  by  the  student-teacher  ratio.  What  this  represents  in  terms 
of  a state  guarantee  is  shown  below: 


Guarantee 


Student-Teacher  Ratio 


$778  20 

622  25 

519  30 

444  35 


A funding  variation.  Case  41 , was  the  “best”  case  with  the  guarantee  defined  by  the  student-teacher 
ratio.  It  is  shown  in  Table  27.  The  percentage  of  the  additional  state  funds  that  went  into  reducing  special 
levies  is  82  percent,  about  the  same  as  in  Case  40.  The  weighting  factors  for  this  case  are  as  follows: 

• Secondary  weighting  factor  is  zero. 

• Disadvantage  weighting  factor  is  0.4. 

• Vocational  weighting  factor  is  0. 1 . 

• Leeway  factor  is  1 00%. 

• 100%  of  ALL  transportation  cost. 

• No  couniy  ratio. 

• No  staff  weighting  factor. 

• Revised  remote  and  necessary  weighting  factor. 

• Staff  overhead  is  84%  of  teachers  salary. 

• Student-teacher  ratio  is  30.67. 

The  student-teacher  ratio  was  adjusted  to  fix  the  total  state  funds  to  be  allocated. 

A comparison  of  the  percent  reduction  in  special  levies  is  made  in  Table  28. 
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Table  27 

FUNDING  FORMULA  VARIATIONS 


Case  41: 


1.  Secondary  weighting  factor  is  zero. 

2.  Disadvantaged  weighting  factor  is  0.4. 

3.  Vocational  weighting  factor  is  0. 1 . 

4.  85  percent  leeway  factor  is  100  percent. 

5.  100  percent  of  ALL  transportation  cost. 

6.  No  county  ratio. 

7.  No  staff  weighting  factor. 

8.  Revised  small  district  weighting  factor. 

9.  Guarantee  defined:  Student/teacher  ratio  = 30.67. 

10.  Staff  overhead  factor  is  1.84. 


Additional  State  Cost: 


Total  Base  Enrollment  771 ,759. 

Total  Weighted  Enrollment:  782,952. 

Revised  Remote  High  and  Elementary  Account: 

Total  Special  Levies  Remaining: 

Percent  of  the  input  dollars  that  went  into  reducing  special  levies:  82.02%. 


$83.33  million 


$ 1.87  million. 
$13.58  million. 


Minimum  School 
District  Size 

Special  Levies 

Mills 

Assessed 

Dollars  Per 
Student 

Percent 

Reduction 

20,000 

1 .0 

$ 17.4 

89.3% 

10,000 

ro 

• 

40.2 

73.6 

5,000 

0.7 

8.2 

88.6 

2,600 

0.4 

4.7 

90.4 

1 ,600 

0.7 

9.9 

83.3 

1 ,000 

o 

• 

ro 

2.4 

89.2 

500 

0.9 

17.7 

62.8 

200 

1.8 

45.0 

47.2 

0 

1 .5 

56.9 

43.0 

Weighted  Average 

1.1 

$ 17.6 

83.4  % 

Individual  Districts  Special  Levy  Status: 
Seattle:  $565,000  (0.25  mills). 

Shoreline:  $1.17  million  (7.06  mills). 
Tacoma:  $222,000  (0.47  mills). 

Spokane:  $ 76,000  surplus. 
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Table  28 

A COMPARISON  OF  CASES  40  AND  41 


Minimum  School 
District  Size 

Percent 

Reduction  in  Special  Levy 

Case  40 

Case  41 

D1 f Terence 

20,000 

93.1% 

89.3% 

- 3.8% 

10,000 

84.3 

73.6 

-10.7 

5,000 

60.6 

88.6 

28.0 

2,600 

73.7 

90.4 

16.7 

1,600 

68.4 

83.3 

'14.9 

1,000 

83.0 

89.2 

6.2 

500 

79.5 

62.8 

-22.9 

200 

69.6 

47.2 

-22.4 

0 

76.8 

43.0 

-33.8 

Weighted  Average 

83.7  % 

83.4  % 

A major  difference  between  Cases  40  and  41  is  that  in  Case  41  smaU  districts  tend  to  receive  less 
money  because  teacher  salaries  generally  tend  to  be  lower  than  in  large  districts.  , j-  * - * 

Other  major  differences  between  the  two  cases  are  that  Case  41  does  not  have  a large  school  distoct 
weighting  factor  and  the  leeway  factor  is  100  percent  instead  of  1 10  percent  ^ IP’ 
property  tax  was  not  increased,  but  remained  at  its  present  level  of  2.0  mills  (hi^  school)  at  1.2  miUs 
(nonhigh  school)  in  Case  41.  A breakdown  of  the  individual  school  districts  of  Case  41  is  presented  m 

Appendix  B. 
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Appendix  A 


COMPUTER  OUTPUT  OF  SUMMARY  TABLES  OF  A RECOMMENDED  CASE 


CASE  40  (CASE  31  PLUS  REVISED  SMALL  AND 
LARGE  SCHOOL  DISTRICT  WEIGHTING  FACTORS) 
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Table  1 


WASHINGTON  STATE 

COUNTY  NUMBER  AND  NAME  DIRECTORY 


1 — Adams 

2 — Asotin 

3 — Benton 

4 — Chelan 

5 — Clallam 

6 — Clark 

7 — Columbia 

8 — Cowlitz 

9 — Douglas 

1 0 — Ferry 

1 1 — Franklin 

12  - Garfield 

1 3 — Grant 

14  — Grays  Harbor 

1 5 — Island 

16  — Jefferson 

1 7 — King 

1 8 — Kitsap 

1 9 — Kittitas 

20  — Klickitat 


21  — Lewis 

22  — Lincoln 

23  — Mason 

24  — Okanogan 

25  — Pacific 

26  — Pend  O’reille 

27  — Pierce 

28  — San  Juan 

29  - Skagit 

30  — Skamania 

3 1 — Snohomish 

32  — Spokane 

33  — Stevens 

34  — Thurston 

35  — Wahkiakum 

36  - Walla  Walla 

37  — Whatcom 

38  — Whitman 

39  — Yakima 


Table  2 

SUMMATION  OF  ALL  STATE  DISTRICTS 

BASE  CASE 


TOTAL  BASE  ENROLLMENT 

WEIGHTED  enrollment 

LOCAL  PROPERTY  TAX 

STATE  apportionment  ACCOUNT  3010 


771759,06 

996029.1 

67446026. 

255248380. 


STATE  ASSESSED  VALUE  EQUALIZATION  ACCT . 3011 


REVISED  REMOTE  AND  NECESSARY  ACCT. 

LARGE  SCHOOL  WEIGHTING  FACTOR  ACCT. 

STATE  PROPERTY  TAX  ACCOUNT  3070 

TRANSPORTATION--  ACCOUNT  3020 
STATE  REIMBURSEMEt4T 
LOCAL  FUNDS 

DRIVERS  EDUCATION  ACCOUNT  3080 
STATE  reimbursement 
STUDENT  fees 
LOCAL  FUNDS 


O 


27787019. 

30700630. 

22313397. 

8387233. 

3949413. 

1727004. 

899982. 


WHAT  IF  CASE 

771759.06 

782951.9 

67446026. 

267966640. 

0. 

1430805. 

32829431. 

55574038. 

30700634. 

30700634. 

0. 

3949413. 

1727004. 

899982. 

1322428. 
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able  3— Continued 
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FUNDS  HENT  INTO  REDUCING  SPECIAL  LEVIES  82.424 


Table  4 

REQUIRED  SPECIAL  LEVY— BASED  ON  50  PERCENT  OF  ASSESSED  VALUE 

CASE  31  PLUS  REVISED  SMALL  AND  LARGE  SCHOOL  DISTRICT  WEIGHTING  FACTORS 

GUARANTEE=$491 

THE  MILEAGE  IS  BASED  ON  THE  ASSESSED  VALUE 


SCHOOL 

DISTRICT 

CO. 

NO. 

S.D. 

NO. 

special 

LEVY  MILLAGE 

total  funds 

INCREASE 

BASE  what  if 

CHANGE 

dollars 

PERCENT 

COST  PER 

student 

WAShTUCNA 

1 

109 

3.26 

• 12 

3.14 

-.00 

-.00 

943*44 

bENOt 

1 

122 

1.69 

• 01 

1.68 

.00 

• 00 

1964.86 

OTHELLO 

1 

147 

4.38 

.00 

4.38 

17425.91 

1.1b 

736.62 

LINO 

1 

158 

4.13 

1.06 

3.05 

-.00 

-.00 

1057.65 

UITi'VlLLE 

1 

160 

4.52 

1.94 

2^b8 

-.00 

-.00 

940.17 

CLAKKSTON 

2 

250 

2.03 

• 00 

2.03 

43642.20 

2.28 

633.99 

anatone 

2 

310 

• 00 

.00 

• 00 

-6765.66 

-6.36 

1295.91 

ASOTIN 

2 

400 

4.60 

• 00 

4.60 

-.00 

-.00 

832.19 

KENUEVvICK 

3 

17 

3.09 

• 00 

3.09 

127935.75 

2.64 

667.71 

HATERSON 

3 

50 

1.22 

• 00 

1.22 

5b62.58 

18.b3 

2624.37 

KIONA  OENTON 

3 

52 

• 00 

.00 

• 00 

39143.47 

8.b7 

712.30 

FINLEY 

3 

53 

7.35 

3.51 

3.85 

-.00 

-.00 

796.58 

PROSSER 

3 

11b 

.17 

.00 

.17 

182773.80 

14.06 

747.61 

richlanu 

3 

400 

8.50 

3.71 

4.78 

-.00 

-.00 

745.66 

MONITOR 

4 

9 

3.49 

• 00 

3.49 

1105.17 

1.24 

646.55 

MANSON 

4 

19 

10.37 

3.66 

6.69 

-.00 

-.00 

790.15 

STEHtKlN 

4 

69 

.70 

.00 

.70 

-.00 

-.00 

1274.61 

MALAGA 

4 

11b 

.00 

.00 

• 00 

6bl7.98 

27.59 

556.54 

CASHMERE 

4 

122 

9.61 

5.74 

3.87 

-.00 

-.00 

713.30 

ENTIAT 

4 

127 

10.41 

2.91 

7.50 

.00 

• 00 

809.05 

LEAVENWORTH 

4 

12B 

.00 

.00 

• 00 

24173.82 

5.18 

709.57 

CHELAN 

4 

129 

4.37 

2.15 

2.23 

-.00 

-.00 

695.92 

peshastin-or 

4 

20U 

5.66 

1.25 

4.41 

-.00 

-.00 

679.74 

WENATCHEE 

4 

246 

5.86 

2.82 

3.04 

-.00 

-.00 

691.09 

PORT  ANGELES 

b 

21 

.05 

.00 

• 05 

142228.94 

4.69 

634.33 

CRESCENT 

b 

313 

.00 

.00 

• 00 

-9427.80 

-5.34 

785.92 

FAlRVlEw 

b 

321 

.00 

.00 

• 00 

17819.19 

29.54 

1022.16 

SEGUIK 

b 

323 

.00 

.00 

• 00 

63439.95 

7.49 

730.60 

CAPE  FLATTER 

b 

401 

.00 

.00 

• 00 

45114.30 

8.16 

1001.80 

QUILLAYUTE  V 

b 

402 

.00 

.00 

• no 

62o20.59 

6 • 88 

839.13 

VANCOUVER 

6 

37 

7.29 

.00 

7.L9 

409772.13 

3.61 

776.76 

HOCKINSON 

b 

9b 

2.96 

• 00 

2.96 

26b48.27 

9.68 

676.32 

LACENTER 

6 

101 

1.59 

.00 

1.59 

68^^4.54 

1.96 

706.77 

green  MOUNTA 

6 

103 

.00 

.00 

• 00 

5561.30 

15.44 

815.23 

YACOLT 

6 

104 

.64 

.00 

• 64 

9678.28 

7.98 

625.22 

WASHOUGAL 

6 

112 

.00 

.00 

• 00 

134948.57 

9.94 

853.64 

evergreen 

6 

114 

1.02 

.00 

1.02 

180534.19 

6.44 

650.27 

CAMAS 

b 

117 

3.21 

1.59 

1.62 

-.00 

-.00 

726.45 

battle  groun 

b 

119 

.00 

.00 

• 00 

132445.38 

5.59 

683 . 53 

riogefield 

b 

122 

.00 

• 00 

.00 

51418.73 

6.01 

676.68 

oayton 

7 

2 

2.85 

• 02 

2.83 

-.00 

-.00 

750.93 

STARuuCK 

7 

35 

.96 

• 00 

.96 

3776.61 

5.57 

1610.67 

ROSE  valley 

a 

82 

.00 

• 00 

.00 

15585.10 

13.35 

622.52 

CARROLLS 

6 

118 

.00 

• 00 

.00 

7b60.22 

9.41 

627.12 

LONGV IEm 

a 

122 

2.82 

1^55 

1.27 

-.00 

-.00 

692.65 

roUTLE  LAKE 

8 

130 

8.06 

4«16 

3.90 

.00 

.00 

1007.85 

CASTLE  Rock 

a 

401 

1.21 

• 00 

1.21 

549I6 . 55 

6.29 

626.00 

KALAMA 

a 

402 

.00 

• 00 

.00 

36547 . 56 

7.62 

691.90 

KELSO 

a 

403 

1.72 

• 00 

1.72 

52734.16 

1*74 

617.69 

WOOULANO 

a 

404 

• 5 8 

• 00 

.b8 

60953.55 

8.83 

728.89 

oronoo 

9 

13 

1.29 

• 00 

1.29 

60I6.55 

13.16 

788.78 

BRIDGEPORT 

9 

75 

6.17 

l.ll 

5.06 

-.00 

-.00 

790.77 

PALISADES 

9 

102 

.00 

• 00 

.00 

-6614.85 

-20.81 

1461.07 

eastmont 

9 

20b 

6.12 

2.41 

3.71 

.02 

.00 

612.44 

MANSFIELD 

9 

207 

5.54 

• 00 

5.54 

-.00 

-.00 

1094.49 

WATEHVlLLE 

9 

209 

.71 

• 00 

.71 

6452.57 

2.51 

738.84 

KELLER 

10  ' 

3 

.00 

• 00 

.00 

-7023.77 

-15.40 

1146.56 

CURLEW 

10 

50 

.00 

• 00 

.00 

-22212.22 

-14.78 

820.43 

hazelmere 

lo 

60 

.00 

• 00 

.00 

-4043.37 

-21.70 

1961.27 

ORIENT 

10 

6b 

.00 

• 00 

.00 

2610.37 

3 • 82 

904.02 

ruM  . 

ERIC 

10 

70 

.66 

94 

• 00 
-84 

• 66 

-.00 

-.00 

863.40 
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SPECIAL  LEVY  >;1LLAGE 


total  funds  increase 


SCHOOL  CO.  S.D. 

DISTRICT  NO.  NO. 


BASE  WHAT  IF  CHANGE 


dollars  percent 


REPUBLIC 

10 

309 

PASCO 

11 

1 

north  frankl 

11 

51 

STAR 

11 

54 

kahlotus 

11 

56 

POMEROY 

12 

110 

GRAND  COULEE 

13 

5b 

MAMLUKE 

13 

73 

HARTLINE. 

13 

126 

UUINCY 

13 

144 

WARDEN 

13 

14b 

COULEE  CITY 

13 

150 

SOAP  LAKE 

13 

156 

OYAL 

13 

160 

MOSES  LAKE 

13 

161 

lphrata 

13 

16b 

WILSON  CREEK 

13 

167 

ABERDEEN 

14 

5 

hoquiam 

14 

28 

north  beach 

14 

64 

MC  CLEARY 

14 

6b 

MONTESANO 

14 

6b 

ELMA 

14 

66 

TAHOLAH 

14 

77 

quinault 

14 

97 

COSMOPOLIS 

14 

99 

SATSOP 

14 

104 

WlSHKAH  VALL 

14 

117 

OCOSTA 

14 

172 

OAKVILLE 

14 

400 

OAK  harbor 

lb 

201 

COUPEVlLLE 

lb 

204 

SOUTH  WHIOBE 

lb 

20b 

CLEARWATER 

16 

2U 

BRINNON 

lb 

46 

CIUILCENE 

16 

4b 

CHIMACUM 

lb 

49 

PORT  TOWNSEN 

lb 

50 

SEATTLE 

17 

1 

black  oiamon 

17 

190 

LESTER 

17 

195 

FEDERAL  WAY 

17 

210 

ENUMCLAW 

17 

21b 

mercer  ISLAN 

17 

400 

HIGHLINE 

17 

401 

VASHON  ISLAN 

17 

402 

KENTON 

17 

403 

skykomish 

17 

404 

BELLEVUE 

17 

40b 

SOUTH  centra 

17 

40b 

lower  SNOOUA 

17 

407 

AUBURN 

17 

408 

TAHOMA 

17 

409 

snogualmie  V 

17 

410 

ISSAOUAH 

17 

411 

SHORELINE 

17 

412 

LAKE  washing 

17 

414 

KENT 

17 

415 

northshore 

17 

417 

BREMERTON  . . 

Id 

100 

O >R1UGE 

18 

303 

ERIC 


1.25 

.00 

1.25 

6.06 

2.72 

3.34 

.00 

.00 

.00 

5.20 

2.95 

2.25 

6*99 

2.47 

4.53 

.75 

.00 

.75 

3-37 

.00 

3.37 

.00 

.00 

.00 

2.54 

.00 

2.54 

5.26 

1.98 

3.28 

8.40 

5.11 

3.30 

1.28 

.00 

1.28 

5.69 

1.56 

4.13 

9.32 

4.73 

4.58 

3.84 

.00 

3.84 

.00 

.00 

.00 

3.67 

.00 

3.67 

11.04 

6.30 

4.74 

1.08 

.00 

1.88 

.75 

.00 

.75 

• 00 

.00 

.00 

• 00 

• 00 

.00 

3.46 

.00 

3.46 

.00 

.00 

.00 

3.69 

.00 

3.69 

1.3C 

.00 

1.30 

.00 

.00 

.00 

.00 

.00 

.00 

.00 

• 00 

.00 

.00 

.00 

.00 

.00 

.00 

.00 

6.95 

.63 

6.32 

.70 

.00 

.70 

.93 

.00 

.93 

3.15 

2.12 

1.04 

12.51 

11.85 

.66 

1.68 

.97 

.71 

2.91 

2.60 

.11 

6.5a 

• 00 

6.56 

2.65 

.00 

2.65 

5.19 

.99 

4.20 

11.09 

.00 

11.09 

5.93 

.00 

5.93 

15.17 

10. 95 

4.22 

17.69 

1.10 

16.59 

9.12 

3.43 

5.70 

7.89 

1.51 

6.38 

6.01 

1.39 

4.62 

15.92 

2.97 

12.95 

9.84 

6.14 

3.69 

6.08 

1.80 

5.03 

5.35 

1.25 

4.10 

7.89 

.78 

7.10 

3.24 

.00 

3.24 

8.36 

.84 

7.52 

21.96 

5.64 

16.32 

15.33 

1.62 

13.71 

17.67 

5.31 

12.36 

11.15 

2.81 

8.33 

3.28 

.00 

3.28 

8.04 

3.27 

4.77 

-.00 

-.00 

99438.22 
-.00 
-.00 
68217,78 
b67.35 
3b61.27 
-.00 
-.00 
-.00 
-.00 
-.00 
-.00 
78362.34 
70168.00 
-.00 
-.00 
99445.26 
132u67 .35 
20130.02 
94096.52 
B439.71 
17oll.05 
290.76 
35010.77 
6247.54 
-5575.99 
61166.09 
5962.91 
331028.13 
-.00 

72830.13 
1965.77 

-.00 

-.00 

-.00 

-.00 

1596113.00 

6428.04 

-.00 

1141318.20 

13862.13 
-.  00 
-.00 
-.00 
-.00 
-.  00 
-.00 
-.00 
-.00 
-.00 
-.00 

45616.75 

-.00 

-.00 

-.00 

-.00 

-.00 

216261.07 

-.00 


-.00 
-.00 
7.47 
-.00 
-.00 
11.24 
.12 
7.29 
-.00 
-.00 
-.00 
-.00 
-.00 
-.00 
2.06 
4.40 
-.00 
-.00 
5.21 
24.82 
13.17 
11.66 
.90 
15.41 
.10 
16.08 
20.85 
-2.53 
11.31 
2.08 
11.53 
-.00 
12.90 
2.59 
-.00 
-.00 
-.00 
-.00 
2.20 
4.32 
-.00 
12.55 
.62 
-.00 
-.00 
-.00 
-.00 
-.00 
-.00 
-.00 
-.00 
-.00 
-.00 
2.65 
-.00 
-.00 
-.00 
-.00 
-.00 
3 . 50 
— .00 


COST  PER 
student 


660.08 

757.96 

1091.09 
4630.75 
1557.39 

819.49 

790.46 

817.61 

983.82 
739.37 

913.82 

1063.09 

731.79 
840.71 

702.96 

883.79 

1212.21 

720.00 

653.48 

947.14 

608.18 

662 .07 
651.06 

1239.94 

766.24 

801.42 

536.90 

956.87 

791.08 
887.13 
740.51 

850.65 

692.87 
1207.93 

890.85 

940.68 

743.01 

891.92 

840.05 

615.37 

2810.76 

755.00 

681.22 

802.63 

743.25 

715.85 

898.31 

1207.65 

800.91 
796.99 
704.10 

724.92 

697.96 

713.30 
721.76 

808.97 
814.55 
854.44 

802.31 
725.94 
715.18 
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SCHOOL 

DISTRICT 

CO. 

NO. 

S.D. 

NO. 

rJORTH  KITSAP 

16 

400 

CENTRAL  kits 

16 

401 

SOOTH  KITSAP 

16 

402 

UAMHAN 

19 

7 

EASTON 

19 

26 

thohp 

19 

400 

ellensdurg 

19 

401 

KITTITAS 

19 

403 

CLE  ELUM-ROS 

19 

404 

WISHKAM 

20 

94 

bICKLETON 

20 

205 

CENTERVILLE 

20 

215 

TROUT  lake 

20 

400 

GLENWOOU 

20 

401 

KLICKITAT 

20 

402 

ROOSEVELT 

20 

405 

OOLUfcNDALE 

2u 

404 

WHITE  salmon 

20 

405 

LYLE 

2U 

406 

NAPA VINE 

21 

14 

VADER 

21 

16 

EVALINE 

21 

36 

mossyrock 

21 

20b 

KOR I ON 

21 

214 

ADNA 

21 

226 

WINLOCK 

21 

232 

UOISTFORT 

21 

234 

TOLEDO 

21 

237 

onalaska 

21 

300 

PE  ELL 

21 

301 

CHEHALIS 

21 

302 

WHITE  PASS 

21 

305 

cemralia 

21 

401 

eowall 

22 

5 

SPRAGUE 

22 

8 

ALMIRA 

22 

17 

CRESTON 

22 

75 

ODESSA 

22 

105 

wILtiUR 

22 

200 

HARRINGTON 

22 

204 

davenport  ■ 

22 

207 

REAROAN 

22 

260 

SOUTHSIOE 

25 

42 

grapeview 

25 

54 

HARSTINE 

25 

302 

SHELTON 

25 

309 

MARY  M KNIGH 

25 

311 

kamilche  VAL 

25 

401 

pioneer 

25 

402 

NORTH  MASON 

25 

405 

HOOD  canal 

25 

404 

nespelem 

24 

14 

OMAK 

24 

19 

WINTHROP  "■ 

24 

105 

OKANOGAN 

24 

105 

UREwSTER 

24 

111 

RIVERSIDE 

24 

118 

PATtROS 

24 

122 

Coulee  dam 

24 

401 

TWISP 

24 

405 

xr,^A.^KET 

24 

404 

C 

er|c 


SPECIAL  LEVY  MILLAGE 
BASE  WHAT  IF  CHANGE 


3.32 

.00 

3.32 

• 00 

.00 

• 00 

• 00 

.00 

.00 

1.71 

.45 

1.26 

2.14 

• 00 

2*14 

• 66 

.00 

.66 

5.62 

2.69 

2.94 

4.5 

4.69 

-.17 

4.6  V 

1.16 

3.51 

25.74 

10.02 

15.72 

.00 

.00 

.00 

1.96 

.00 

1.96 

• 00 

.00 

.00 

4.69 

.00 

4.69 

11.42 

3.65 

7.77 

1.47 

• 00 

1.47 

2.53 

.62 

1.91 

.00 

.00 

.00 

12.39 

6.03 

6.36 

.00 

.68 

-.68 

.00 

.00 

.00 

1.10 

.00 

1.18 

2.90 

• 04 

2.94 

• 00 

• 00 

.00 

23.71 

16*72 

6.99 

3.39 

.73 

2.66 

3.67 

• 00 

3.67 

1.17 

.00 

1.17 

3.12 

.02 

" 3.10 

.98 

.00 

.98 

2.95 

.32 

2.62 

• 18 

.00 

e 1 8 

5.87 

1.51 

4.35 

3.34 

1.44 

1 .90 

5.04 

1.17 

3.88 

• 53 

.00 

.53 

6.20 

.34 

5 • 86 

.94 

.00 

.94 

4.45 

• 68 

3.77 

3.11 

.32 

2.79 

2.16 

.00 

2.16 

• 00 

.00 

• 00 

• 00 

.00 

• 00 

1.07 

.00 

1.07 

.00 

.00 

• 00 

.00 

.00 

• 00 

.00 

.00 

• 00 

.00 

.00 

.00 

.09 

.00 

.09 

4.57 

• 63 

3.94 

.00 

.00 

*00 

16.09 

.00 

16.69 

.00 

.00 

.00 

.00 

.00 

.00 

.55 

.00 

.55 

4.24 

1.71 

2.52 

.00 

.00 

.00 

2.40 

.00 

2.40 

14.29 

4.31 

9.98 

.00 

.00 

.00 

.00 

.00 

.00 

9B 

-86- 

total  funds 

increase 

COST  PER 

student 

dollars 

PERCENT 

92S49.50 

4.89 

730.12 

263534.47 

10.80 

716.44 

290221.59 

7.79 

724.38 

-.00 

-.00 

1515.02 

-.00 

-.00 

1119.85 

-.00 

-.00 

849.71 

-.00 

-.00 

760.57 

-.00 

-.00 

836*22 

-.00 

-.00 

713.73 

-.00 

-.00 

1110*84 

-2609.10 

-2.42 

1037*58 

3219.19 

5. 87 

840*77 

-16238.57 

-9.17 

958*45 

-.00 

-.00 

967*54 

-.00 

-.00 

715*90 

-.00 

-.00 

2056.97 

-.00 

-.00 

699*96 

70083.19 

8.30 

775*68 

-.00 

-.00 

992*32 

-706.80 

-.29 

683*45 

5595.28 

7.13 

627*87 

2231.38 

9.79 

565*87 

-.00 

-.00 

856*57 

68296.11 

13.43 

835*19 

-.00 

-.00 

1000*94 

-.00 

-.00 

671*51 

-.00 

-.00 

1014*80 

16734.95 

3.55 

713*99 

-.00 

-.00 

785*47 

36479.56 

12.31 

998*93 

-.00 

-.00 

810*77 

113456.25 

15.80 

825*53 

-.00 

-.00 

717*37 

-.00 

-.00 

1120*85 

-.00 

-.00 

989*91 

-.00 

-.00 

1026*38 

-.00 

-.00 

994*96 

28618.96 

6.53 

864*42 

-.00 

-.00 

833*08 

.00 

• 00 

1030*55 

-.00 

-.00 

807*88 

11146.39 

3.22 

920*31 

16682.92 

18.35 

569*49 

3360.08 

5.65 

1016*38 

4505.82 

27.61 

4527*53 

118719.53 

5.83 

689*31 

-760.92 

-.48 

942*60 

8403.18 

21.86 

602*71 

23894.36 

20.83 

753*64 

-.00 

-.00 

727*16 

48492.59 

16.46 

771*90 

315.57 

.19 

951*24 

41507.98 

3.73 

733*22 

-112.45 

— • 06 

754*32 

34447.11 

5.14 

782*93 

-.00 

-.(Jo 

798*32 

8697.06 

14.79 

753*13 

-.00 

-.00 

900*20 

-.00 

-.00 

756*26 

-3383.27 

-1.09 

658*59 

47499.92 

7.52 

715*16 

ble  4— Continued 


SCHOOL  CO. 

district  no. 


SPECIAL  LEW  MILLA6E 
BASE  WHAT  IF  CHANGE 


lOVlLLE 

2h 

;ean  beach 

2b 

kYMOND 

2b 

)UTH  BEND 

2b 

^SLLLE  GRAY 

2b 

ILLAPA  VALL 

2b 

3RTH  RIVER 

2b 

rwpoRT 

2b 

JSICK 

2b 

ELK IRK 

2b 

TEILACOOM 

27 

UYALLUP 

27 

U PONT 

27 

ACOMA 

27 

NOERSON  ISL 

27 

NIVERSITY  P 

27 

umner 

27 

lERINGER 

27 

RTING 

27 

LOVER  PARK 

27 

'EN  INSULA 

27 

RANKLIN  PIE 

27 

IETHEL 

27 

:atonville 

27 

:aruonado  . .. 

27 

mhite  river 

27 

vlFE 

27 

sHAVJ 

2b 

WALDRON 

2b 

UKCAS 

2b 

LOPEZ 

2b 

SAN  JUAN 

2b 

BURLINGTON  E 

29 

SEURO  WOOELE 

29 

concrete 

29 

anacortes 

29 

LA  CONNER  . .. 

29 

CONWAY 

29 

MT  VERNON 

29 

SKAMANIA 

3Q 

STEVENSON 

3Q 

MOUNT  PLEASA 

30 

MILL  A 

30 

CARSON 

30 

EVERETT 

31 

LAKE  STEVENS 

31 

MUKILTEO 

31 

EDMONDS 

31 

ARLINGTON 

31 

MARYSVILLE 

31 

SULTAN 

31 

INDEX  

31 

GOLD  BAR 

31 

MONROE 

31 

CATHCART 

31 

SNOHOMISH 

31 

LAKEwOOD  31 

DARRINGTON  31 

GRANITE  fall  31 

31 

32 


'ERIC 


410 

1.56 

101 

.74 

11b 

2.70 

118 

1.40 

Ibb 

.00 

160 

2.85 

200 

.00 

bb 

1.15 

59 

.00 

.70 

1.68 

1 

.00 

3 

6.72 

7 

.00 

10 

12.22 

24 

1.08 

83 

5.72 

320 

8.11 

343 

2.94 

344 

10.43 

400 

2.50 

401 

8.99 

402 

10.63 

403 

5.54 

404 

2.29 

406 

3.56 

41b 

7.61 

417 

5.36 

10 

.00 

21 

.00 

137 

5.21 

144 

.45 

149 

2.26 

100 

4.67 

101 

2.49 

102 

1.61 

103 

4.86 

311 

.00 

317 

.00 

320 

6.63 

2 

.00 

3 

.62 

29 

10.86 

31 

.00 

301 

15.84 

2 

10.46 

4 

6.26 

6 

4.87 

15 

14.97 

lb 

8.12 

25 

5.00 

30 

7.41 

63 

4.86 

84 

16.50 

103 

11.72 

109 

.26 

201 

4.74 

30ti 

5.09 

330 

.37 

332 

4.60 

401 

.00 

81 

9.30 

• 00 

1^56 

• 00 

• 74 

• 00 

2^70 

• 00 

1^40 

• 00 

• 00 

• 07 

2.79 

• 00 

• 00 

• 42 

• 73 

• 00 

• 00 

• 00 

1^68 

• 00 

• 00 

3^18 

5^b4 

• 00 

• 00 

3«08 

9^14 

• 00 

i^oa 

• 00 

5.72 

• 03 

8^08 

• 00 

2^94 

1^00 

9.43 

• 00 

2^50 

2^93 

6.07 

1^34 

9.29 

• 00 

5.54 

• 00 

2.29 

• 49 

3.06 

• 00 

7.81 

• 00 

5.36 

• 00 

• 00 

• 00 

• 00 

• 00 

5.21 

• 00 

.45 

• 00 

2.26 

• 00 

4.67 

• 00 

2.49 

• 00 

1.61 

1^10 

3.76 

• 00 

.00 

• 00 

.00 

5^06 

3.57 

• 00 

.00 

• 00 

.62 

8^03 

2.83 

• 00 

.00 

14^13 

1.71 

• 88 

9.58 

• 00 

6.26 

1^76 

3.11 

• 00 

14.97 

3^74 

4.38 

• 00 

5.00 

2^20 

5.21 

3#07 

1.80 

9*53 

6.96 

6^94 

4.78 

• 00 

.26 

• 00 

4.74 

• 00 

5.09 

• 00 

.37 

• 00 

4.60 

• 00 

.00 

• 00 

9.30 
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total  funds  increase  cost  per 
dollars  percent  student 


83646. <48 
65293.65 
15669.12 
21866.53 

57833.63 

-.00 

-11h13.29 
-.00 
-3394.12 
-.00 
79244.75 
-.00 
60849.34 
-.00 
2656.34 
23934.78 
-.00 
10176.90 
-.00 

538712.63 
-.00 
-.00 

171442.13 
16296.11 
-.00 
2o33 .09 
16035.30 
4312.40 
1965.14 
-.00 

17977.70 
10895.27 
13716.62 

103776.13 

27o51.04 

-.00 

22175.20 

35329.71 

-.0  0 

11116.36 

54720*63 

-.00 

11524.33 
-.00 
-.00 

27194.33 
-.00 

918623.25 
-.00 
36830. 81 
-.00 
-.00 
-.00 
-.00 
24587.17 
5891.16 
1109.36 
16211*69  . 
-.00 
85622.56 
31825.25 


791.07 

769*74 

642.79 

681.71 

1018.94 

778.41 

1059.69 


-.00 

5.65 

2.46 

-.00 

.15 

1.14 
22.62 
34.53 

-.00 

16.61 

4.44 

.81 

5.05 

6.62 

-.00 

7.25 

15.66 

-.00 

10.14 

5.24 

-.00 

10.43 

-.00 

-.00 

1.81 

-.00 

4.84 

-.00 

1.23 

-.00 

-.00 

-.00 

-.00 

12.24 
.22 
.37 

4.06 

-.00 

7.79 

.12 


12.62 

10.68 

2.46 

4.92 

12.11 

-.00 

-11.60 

-.00 

-1.28 

-.00 

17.73 

-.00 

7.76 

-.00 

11.94 

1.15 

-.00 

4.96 

-.00 

4.41 

-.00 


757.50 

795.51 
780.55 
753.95 
685*29 
831.69 
906*05 
900 .21 
612 

694.63 
692.53 
612  *66 
669*68 

769.29 

689.29 
711.75 

763.29 
703.35 

1206*61 

663.32 

6693.30 

2552.06 

909*64 

1181.78 

617.31 

680.91 

720.72 

842*37 

759*69 

759.43 

746.09 
747.65 

1633.29 
1257.22 
1322.49 

1557.30 

893.10 
786.94 
663.87 
739.86 
730.06 

717.98 

663.99 
672.34 
931.12 
699*58 
729.82 
600*53 
654*06 
651.31 
668.47 
631.39 
600*10 
754.29 


lO. 

32 

32 

32 

32 

32 

32 

32 

32 

32 

32 

32 

32 

32 

3i 

33 

3^ 

33 

33 

33 

33 

33 

33 

33 

33 

33 

33 

33 

33 

34 

34 

34 

34 

34 

34 

34 

34 

34 

3b 

3b 

3b 

3b 

3b 

3b 

3b 

3b 

37 

37 

37 

37 

37 

37 

37 

37 

37 

3b 

3b 

3b 

3b 

36 

3b 

3b 


total  funds  increase 


SPECIAL  LEVY  MILLAGE 


S.D. 

NO. 

BASE 

WHAT  IF 

CHANGE 

dollars 

PERCENT  . 

COST  PER 

student 

123 

• 00 

.00 

.00 

5193.44 

21.36 

536.50 

312 

7,12 

5.21 

1.90 

“.00 

-.00 

1611.87 

325 

5.00 

1.88 

3.12 

-.00 

-•00 

709.25 

32b 

• 00 

.00 

.00 

117485.03 

7^02 

868.11 

354 

7.46 

3.96 

3.50 

-.00 

-•00 

660.75 

35b 

9^98 

5.93 

4.04 

-.00 

-•00 

643.87 

358 

5^97 

3.44 

2.53 

- .00 

-•00 

860.79 

360 

• 00 

;oo 

.00 

150449 . 53 

8.45 

766.47 

361 

3.51  . 

1.44 

...  2t07 

-.00 

. -.00 

688.47 

362 

2.34 

.60 

1.74 

.00 

• 00 

897.29 

363 

6.14 

3.33 

2.82 

-.00 

-•00 

684.02 

414 

• 00 

.00 

.00 

46133.65 

6^30 

765.84 

41b 

2^82 

.00 

2.82 

22bl4.88 

4^16 

665 .60 

lb 

2^17 

.00 

2.17 

1506.12 

9^11 

901.11 

27 

• 00 

.00 

.00 

1325.91 

15^78 

582*33 

30 

• 59 

.00 

.59 

1193.33 

13.89 

1011.00 

36 

• 90 

.00 

.90 

20659 . 66 

4^41 

695.79 

49 

• 00 

.00 

.00 

-9912.04 

-7  •35 

888.83 

50 

6 . 63 

.00 

6.63 

1355.20 

2^30 

704.05 

70 

2^19 

.00 

2.19 

5034.71 

6*46 

810*79 

115 

• 00 

.00 

.00 

86531 . 64 

8.22 

734*99 

183 

• 00 

.00 

• 00 

6230.81 

19^61 

952*82 

202 

• 00 

.00 

.00 

5592.72 

30.16 

731*40 

205 

• 00 

.00 

.00 

3935.33 

26^76 

799*02 

206 

• 00 

.00 

.00 

-915.04 

-.51 

921*86 

207 

.00 

.00 

.00 

-3742.85 

-1^66 

874*16 

211 

• 00 

.00 

.00 

-39‘*2.82 

-2^02 

742*05 

212 

• 00 

.00 

.00 

3650.74 

• 86 

730*84 

2 

1.82 

.00 

1.82 

70348.65 

8^43 

733*94 

3 

1.91 

.00 

1.91 

246221.44 

7^17 

641*89 

33 

.00 

.00 

.00 

248795.63 

17^20 

714*88 

111 

5.32 

.53 

4.79 

-.00 

-.00 

809*47 

307 

7.77 

.00 

7.77 

-.00 

-•00 

890*09 

324 

• 00 

.00 

.00 

36048.02 

21^06 

736*08 

332 

4^56 

.00 

4.56 

25047.40 

14^6a 

741*78 

401 

• 00 

.00 

.00 

59007.99 

^•73 

804.59 

402 

1^55 

.00 

1.55 

34783.36 

6.78 

707.99 

200 

2^67 

• 00 

2.67 

3463.68 

.75 

706.36 

101 

2^03 

• 77 

1.26 

-.00 

-•00 

1124.34 

140 

6^48 

5^12 

1.36 

-.00 

-•00 

751.43 

250 

2.67 

• 00 

2.67 

17632.96 

3-69 

746.98 

300 

• 42 

• 00 

.42 

-.00 

-•00 

893.91 

400 

4^60 

3^18 

1.42 

-.00 

-•00 

986.37 

401 

3^16 

.47 

2.71 

-.00 

-•00 

958.59 

402 

1^20 

.00 

1.20 

39o44.72 

12.62 

1501.42 

100 

• 00 

.00 

.00 

-3824.67 

-5  •Ob 

1051.97 

105 

3.16 

.00 

3.16 

-.00 

-•00 

1273.58 

501 

.68 

.00 

.68 

392d11.26 

6^9d 

704.26 

502 

.09 

.00 

.89 

235904.34 

14^20 

772.60 

503 

5.61 

• 00 

5.61 

6520.04 

.92 

716.89 

504 

3.26 

• 00 

3«26 

44236.71 

5.07 

705.15 

506 

. 38 

• 00 

.38 

46505.68 

7^84 

637.26 

506 

5.71 

• 53 

5.19 

-.00 

-.00 

687.86 

507 

2.07 

• 00 

2.07 

47205.25 

5.25 

796.69 

180 

9.01 

7.34 

1 . 68 

-.00 

-.00 

2077.81 

226 

2.66 

.60 

2.06 

-.00 

-.00 

1389.89 

244 

5.54 

.00 

5.54 

-.00 

-.00 

1017.74 

260 

6.32 

1.48 

4.83 

-.00 

-.00 

1060.45 

264 

• 00 

.00 

.00 

24662 . 25 

30^33 

2037.77 

265 

4^43 

.00 

4.43 

-.00 

-.00 

828.78 

267 

10.49 

5.32 

5.17 

-.00 

-.00 

760.59 
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Table  4— Continued 


SPECIAL  LEVY  MILLAGE 


SCHOOL 

DISTRICT 

CO. 

NO. 

Z w 

P P 

BASE  WHAT  IF 

CHANGE 

COLFAX 

3d 

300 

4.29 

.00 

4.29 

PALOUSE 

3d 

301 

6.44 

.31 

6.13 

GARFIELD 

3b 

302 

8639 

2.73 

5.65 

STEPTOE 

38 

304 

4.75 

1.59 

3.15 

COLTON 

36 

306 

7.96 

2.02 

5.94 

LNOICOTT 

38 

306 

7.45 

2.25 

5.19 

HAY 

3d 

310 

1.82 

.00 

1.62 

ROSALIA 

38 

320 

3.59 

.00 

3.59 

ST  JOHN 

36 

322 

3.26 

.00 

3.26 

UNION  GAP 

39 

2 

3.51 

.00 

3.51 

NACHES  VALLE 

39 

3 

.17 

.00 

.17 

YAKIMA 

39 

7 

4.54 

.00 

4.54 

DOROTHY 

39 

24 

6.19 

4.47 

1.72 

MOXEE 

39 

90 

1.25 

.00 

1.25 

selah 

39 

119 

5.03 

.51 

4.51 

MAUTON 

39 

120 

7.51 

.00 

7.51 

GRANUVIEW 

39 

200 

.10 

.00 

.10 

SUNNYSIDE 

39 

201 

.82 

.00 

.82 

TOPPENISH 

39 

202 

2.06 

.00 

2.06 

HIGHLAND  ..  . . 

39 

203 

5.07 

.66 

4.19 

GRANGER 

39 

204 

.00 

.00 

.00 

ZILLAH 

39 

206 

1.00 

.00 

1.00 

*kAPAT0 

39 

207 

5.00 

.00 

5.00 

WEST  valley 

39 

20b 

4.63 

.00 

4.63 

MOUNT  ADAMS 

39 

209 

.00 

.00 

.00 

AVERAGE 

6.92 

1.13 

5.79 

TOTAL  FUNDS  INCREASE 
COST  PER 

DOLLARS  PERCENT  STUDENT 


5sd2.88 

-.00 

-.00 

-.00 

-.00 

-.00 

907.93 

-.00 

31793.67 

12541.35 

74H69.61 

1445735.80 

-.00 

.113061.60 

-.00 

-.00 

114b23.86 

I67b07.9l 

176695.13 

-.00 

76784.13 

24689.05 

97156.38 
51089.52 

60781.38 


• .74 
-.00 
-.00 
-.00 
-.00 
-.00 
1.97 
-.00 
6.96 
4.42 
9.01 
17.07 
-.00 
12.43 
-.00 
-.00 
7.25 
6.96 
9.58 
-.00 
9.95 
6.31 
4.12 
2.78 
6.82 


767.49 

732.80 

984.43 

956.75 

1095*10 

1329.35 

3040.87 

972.73 

1050.89 

641.13 

703*06 

790.88 
1862.51 

669*01 

676.88 
733.63 
799.08 
700*20 
732*64 
697.62 
773.11 
678*63 
872*19 
675*77 
946*46 


PERCENT  REDUCTION  IN  SPECIAL  LEVIES 

NUMBER  OF  SCHOOL  DISTRICTS  THAT  HAVE  A SPECIAL  LEVY  BUT  RECEIVED  NO  INCREASE  IN  FUNDS  0 
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Appendix  B 


COMPUTER  OUTPUT  OF  SUMMARY  TABLES  OF  A RECOMMENDED  CASE 


(Defining  Guarantee  Via  Student-Teacher  Ratio) 

CASE  41  (CASE  32  PLUS  REVISED  SMALL 
SCHOOL  DISTRICT  WEIGHTING  FACTOR) 


100 


Table  1 


SUMMATION  OF  ALL  STATE  DISTRICTS 


BASE  CASE 


What  if  case 


TOTAL  base  ENHOLLMENT 

WEIGHTED  ENROLLMENT 

LOCAL  property  TAX 

STATE  APPORTIONMENT  ACCOUNT  3010 

STATE  assessed  VALUE  EOUALiZAT lON  ACCT.  3011 

REVISED  REMOTE  AND  NECESSARY  ACCT. 

LARGE  SCHOOL  WEI6HTIr46  FACTOR  ACCT. 

STATE  property  TAX  ACCOUNT  3070 

TRANSPORTATION — ACCOUNT  3i,20 
STATE  reimbursement 
LOCAL  FUNDS 

DRIVERS  EDUCATION  ACCOUNT  3080 
STATE  REIKbURSEMEt.T 
STUDENT  FEES 
LOCAL  FUNDS 


771759.06  771759.06 


996029.1 

782951 

674U6U26. 

67446026 

25S24U380. 

32632^600 

0 

1869865 

0 

27787019. 

, 27787019 

30700630. 

30700634 

22313397. 

30700634, 

83A7233. 

3949413. 

3949413< 

1727004. 

1727004. 

899982. 

899982. 

1322428. 

1322428. 

Table  2 

SUMMARY  OF  FUNDING  FORMULA 
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PEKCENT  THAT  IhPUT  FUhoS  hiENT  INTO  REDUCING  SPECIAL 


Table  3 


REQUIRED  SPECIAL  LEVY-BASED  ON  50  PERCENT  OF  ASSESSED  VALUE 

CASE  32  PLUS  REVISED  SMALL  SCHOOL  DISTRICT  WEIGHTING  FACTOR 

STUDENT-TEACHER  RATIO:  30.67 


SPECIAL  LEVY  MILLAGE 


SCHOOL 

DISTRICT 

ViAShTUCNA 

bENOL 

OTHELLO 

^ . . 
KIT4VILLE 
CLA^kSTON 
ANA  Tone 
ASOl IN 
KENMEWICK 
PATLKSOk  --- 
MONA  BEr4T0N 
FiNLtY 
PHOSSER 
KlChLANo 
PONiTOR 
i^.ANS0N 
STEntKlN 

>*.alaoa 

CAShKERiL 

LNTIAT 

ufcAVtraWOKTH 

CttELAN  . - 

PESHASTIN-DH 

i^ENATCHEE 

PORT  ANGELES 

chlscent 

FAlnVlE«4 

SEOUir^ 

CAPE  flatter 

LUILLAYUTE  V 

VANCOUVER 

H0CK1NSQ»4. 

LACEUTEK 

GREEN  MOUNTA 

YACOLT 

WASHoUGAl 

EVE^^GREEi4 

LAKmS  ' 

BATTLE  GROUN 
kIDGEFIg.LO 
DAYTON 
STAKuUCK 
hose  VALLEY 
LARRuLLS 
LONGv'lEta 
TOUTLE  LAKE 

castle  Rock 

K ALAR A 

KELSO 

aCOULANO 

oHCNUO 

cRlUtotPORT 

PALISADES 

eastmont 

y.ANSF  IElu 

AAltHVlLLE 

KELLER 

CURLEW 

hazelnere 

ORlEr4T 

INCmELIUM 

REPUbLlC 

PASCO 

north  FkANKL 
STAR 

KAHLOtUS 
POMEROY 
grand  COULEE 
MAHLOKE 
Q LINE 

ERIC" 


CO. 

NO, 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

2 
2 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

4 
i* 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

5 
b 

5 
Jj 
b 
b 
o 

6 
6 
6 
6 
b 
b 
b 
b 
b 

7 

7 

b 

b 

b 

b 

b 

6 

b 


S.D. 

NO. 

109 
122 
147 
15b 
160 
25U 
31U 
40U 

17 

50 

52 

53 

110 

400 
9 

.19 

69 

11b 

122 

127 

126 

129 

200 

246 

21 

313 

321 

.323 

401 

402 
37 
96 

101 

103 

104 
II2 
II4 

11 7" 
119 
122 
2 
3b 
02 
1 16 
122 
130 

401 

402 

403 
4 04 


BASE 

3*26 

1.69 

4.36 
4.13 
4.52 
2*03 

.00 

4.60 
3.09 
1.22 

.00 

7.35 

.17 

8-bO 

3.49 

VDf37 

.70 

.00 

9.61 
10.41 

.00 

4.37 
5.66 
5.66 

• 05 
.'00 
.00 
tOO 

.oc 

.00 

7.29 

2.96 

1.59 

.00 

.64 

.00 

1.02 

3.21 
.00 
.00 

2.65 

.96 

.00 

.00 

2.62 

6.06 

1.21 

.00 

1.72 
• bS 


what  if 

2.44 
1.51 
.00 
1.66 
2.65 
.00 
.00 
6*07 
.00 
.30 
.00 
3.28 
.00 
• 00 
.66 
_ 7.36 

• 00 
.00 
5.31 
3.91 
.00 
. . t35 

2.85 
1.54 
.00 
.69 
.00 
.on 
.00 
.00 
1.19 
.00 
• 00 
• 00 
• 66 
• 00 
.00 
■ .43 
• 00 
• 00 
• 62 
.00 
• 00 

' ■ .00 
.86 
6.39 
.00 
.00 
.00 
.00 


9 

X3 

X.29 

• uu 

9 

7b 

6.17 

3.27 

9 

X02 

.00 

• 66 

9 

20b 

6.12 

• 00 

9 

207 

5.54 

2.14 

9 

209 

.7X 

• 00 

10 

3 

.00 

.73 

10 

50 

.00 

• 00 

1C 

60 

.00 

• 00 

10 

65 

.00 

• 00 

10 

70 

.66 

• 00 

10 

‘309 

1.25 

• 00 

XI 

X 

6.06 

• 00 

11 

sx 

• 00 

• 00 

11 

54 

5.20 

4.34 

XI 

56 

6.99 

4.9X 

X2 

xio 

.75 

• on 

X3 

5b 

3.37 

2.20 

X3 

73 

• 00 

• 00 

13 

126 

2.54 

• 12 

X3 

144 

5.26 

2.93 

4. 

6. 


CHANGE 

.62 

.17 

4.3B 

2.27 

1.66 

2*03 

• UO 
-1.47 

3.09 

• 63 
.00 

4.00 

.17 

6.50 

2.E4 

3-01 

.70 

• 00 
.29 
.50 
• 00 

4.02 
2.61 
4^32 

• 05 
-.69 

• 00 
• 00 
.00 
• 00 

6.10 

2.96 
1.59 

.00 
-.25 
• 00 

1.02 

2.77 

• 00 
• 00 
2.23 

• 96 

• 00 
.00 

1.96 
1.66 
1^21 

• 00 
1.72 
.56 
1.29 
2.90 
-.68 
6.12 
3.40 
.71 
-.73 
• 00 
• 00 
.00 
• 66 
1.25 
6.06 
• 00 
• 66 
2*08 
.75 
1.17 
• 00 
2.42 
2.33 

101  - 


total  funds  increase 

COST  PER 
student 

dollars  percent 

-.00 

-.00 

943*44 

.00 

• 00 

1964.66 

27uU8.97 

1.76 

741.21 

-.00 

-.00 

1057.65 

-.00 

-.00 

940*17 

764:53.97 

3.96 

644.56 

-6/bb.66 

-6.36 

1295*91 

-.00 

-•ou 

632*19 

279547.69 

5*76 

666*09 

-.00 

-.00 

2214.14 

26761 .92 

6 .30 

697.38 

-.00 

-.00 

796.58 

169464.36 

14.57 

750*98 

343339.32 

5.96 

790*12 

-.00 

-.00 

636 • 65 

-.00 

-•00 

790*15 

-.00 

-.00 

1274*61 

4556.83 

16.45 

516*67 

-.00 

-.00 

71^*30 

.00 

• 00 

609*05 

-1250.11 

-.27 

672*65 

-•00  , . 

-.00 

695*92 

-.00 

-.00 

679*74 

-.00 

-.00 

691*09 

576o62*31 

16.99 

720*96 

-21o52.06 

-12.26 

728*45 

17773.00 

29.46 

1021*55 

o5506  * 63 

7.74 

732*27 

30113.45 

6.89 

990*07 

132513.73 

14.63 

899*97 

-.00 

-.00 

749*67 

26974.66 

9.60 

677.05 

-.00 

-.00 

693*19 

-1X15.67 

-3.10 

664.31 

-.00 

-.00 

579*03 

125220.69 

9.22 

646*06 

1421bb.34 

5.07 

641.91 

-.00 

-.00 

726*45 

153b7l.35 

6.49 

669*33 

13761.20 

1.61 

646*61 

-.00 

-.00 

750*93 

-.00 

-.00 

1525*71 

5051.63 

4.33 

572*97 

4415.65 

‘5.29 

603*46 

-.00 

-.00 

692*65 

.00 

• 00 

1007.65 

42b95.34 

4.69 

617.75 

13032.73 

2.72 

660*36 

194364.94 

6.41 

646*05 

42776.65 

6.20 

711*26 

5247.50 

X0.44 

769*60 

-.00 

-.00 

790*77 

-aib3.39 

-25.05 

1371.78 

13005.06 

• 65 

616*45 

-.00 

-.00 

1094.49 

-.00 

-.UO 

720*74 

-9262.35 

-20.30 

1060*05 

-2ob06«06 

-19.17 

776*18 

-4043.37 

-21.70 

1961*27 

-5667.14 

-6.31 

796*40 

-•00 

-•00 

663*40 

2409.96 

• 67 

665*79 

6o246«59 

2.12 

774.04 

64762.45 

4.86 

1064*67 

-.00 

-•OO 

4630*75 

-•00 

-•oo 

X557.39 

44903*56 

7.40 

791.18 

-.00 

-•00 

769.53 

326.67 

• 67 

767.16 

-.00 

-•00 

983*62 

-.00 

-•oo 

739.37 

109 
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SPECIAL  LEVY  MILLAGE  TOTAl  FUNDS  INCREASE 


SCHOOL 

DISTRICT 

CO. 

NO. 

S.D. 

NO. 

BASE 

WHAT  IF 

CHANGE 

UOlCAKS 

PERCENT 

COST  PER 
STUDENT 

rtAHUE.14 

1 j 

14o 

6.40 

6 . 36 

2.04 

-•00 

-.00 

913»62 

COULtE  CITY 

13 

150 

1.26 

.00 

1.2B 

-.00 

-.00 

1063*09 

bOAr^  LAK£ 

13 

ISo 

5.69 

3.03 

2.66 

-.00 

-.00 

731.79 

OYAu 

13 

160 

9.32 

6.91 

2*40 

-•00 

-.00 

640.71 

N-Obtb  lake 

13 

161 

3,fl** 

.00 

3.64 

C7..99.75 

.72 

693-74 

lpmkata 

13 

16b 

.00 

.00 

.00 

117tid0.81 

7.37 

906*93 

*ILSCN  CREEK 

13 

167 

3.67 

.40 

3.19 

-.00 

-.00 

1212*21 

AOt-KUEcN 

14 

b 

11.04 

.85 

10.19 

-.00 

-.00 

720*00 

HOQUlAM 

14 

26 

1«66 

.00 

1.66 

146290.69 

7.66 

668*73 

(.OKTh  BEACH 

14 

64 

.75 

.00 

.75 

7d7U6.90 

14.42 

668*19 

»-<C  CLEAHY 

14 

6b 

.00 

• 00 

• 00 

16u47.54 

1X.02 

596*65 

N'.ONrt5AUO 

14 

6b 

.00 

.00 

• 00 

b9nb5.13 

7.36 

636*63 

LLMA 

14 

6b 

3.46 

.00 

3.46 

10bb6.39 

1.15 

652*73 

TAHOlAH 

14 

77 

.00 

.00 

• 00 

714S.15 

6.2b 

1141*57 

liUlNAULT 

1*^ 

97 

3.69 

.00 

3.o9 

-.00 

-.00 

705*47 

CCbMOPOLlS 

14 

99 

1.30 

.OC 

1.30 

24440-19 

11.22 

767*91 

SATSOP 

.14 

104 

.00 

.00 

• 00 

6240.06 

27. bO 

566*44 

nlShKAH  VALL 

14 

117 

• 00 

• 00 

• 00 

-13542.62 

-6.  16 

921*31 

OCQbTA 

14 

I7i: 

• 00 

• 00 

• 00 

47s‘j9.21 

6.79 

773*20 

oakwilll 

14 

400 

.00 

.00 

• 00 

-8792.99 

-3.07 

642*31 

OAk  haruos 

lb 

201 

• 00 

.00 

• 00 

437^02.07 

15.25 

765*22 

COUPtVlLLE 

lb 

204 

6.95 

2.94 

4.02 

-.00 

-.00 

650* 6b 

SOUIti  MMIQUE. 

Jib 

2.0b 

.70 

.00 

• 70 

53b40*34 

9«4b 

671*91 

CLEmk^ATER 

lb 

20 

• 93 

• 94 

-.01 

-.00 

-.00 

1177*43 

bRlUNON 

lb 

40 

3.15 

3.34 

-.16 

-.00 

-.00 

690*65 

inUlLCENE 

16 

46 

12.51 

10.95 

1.56 

-.00 

-.00 

940*66 

cmjmacom. 

lb 

49 

1.66 

• 89 

.79 

-.00 

-.00 

743*01 

PORT  TOwnSEN 

lb 

50 

2.91 

• 00 

2.91 

28b75.17 

2.16 

911*19 

SEATTLE 

17 

1 

6.56 

.25 

6.33 

-•00 

-.00 

821*92 

clack  OlAMON 

17 

190 

2.65 

.00 

2.65 

13134.04 

6.64 

641*98 

LESTER 

17 

19b 

5.19 

3.13 

2c06 

-.00 

-.00 

2610*76 

HEUEHAL  WAY 

1 7 

210 

11.09 

.00 

11.09 

51  ^0.68 

.56 

674*60 

ENUNiCLAa  ' 

17 

216 

S.93 

• 00 

5.93 

129„  2.47 

5.76 

716*12 

•^>EHCER  ISLAN 

17 

400 

15.17 

6.60 

8.57 

-.00 

-.00 

602*63 

MlCHLlNL 

17 

401 

17.09 

b.35 

12.34 

-.00 

-.00 

743*25 

VASiiON  ISLAN 

17 

402 

9.12 

.00 

9.12 

10lb5.60 

• 84 

721*64 

KENION 

17 

403 

7.89 

2.59 

S.30 

-.00 

-.00 

698*31 

skykomism 

17 

404 

6.01 

2.43 

3*b0 

-.00 

-.00 

1207*65 

oELLlVUE 

17 

4 05 

15.92 

4.19 

11.73 

-.00 

-.00 

600*91 

south  CENTRA 

17 

406 

9.64 

1.59 

6.25 

-.00 

-.00 

706*99 

LO^Ek  shooua 

17 

407 

6.60 

2.94 

3.94 

-.00 

-.00 

704*10 

AUBURN 

17 

406 

5.35 

.00 

5.35 

40'/b3.0l 

.73 

730*24 

TAMON  A 

17 

409 

7.69 

• 00 

7.89 

40195.91 

2.44 

715*00 

SN0UUAL^^TE  V 

17 

4tU 

3.24 

• 00 

3.24 

60**09.92 

3.51 

719*27 

ISSAOUAH 

17 

4XX 

6.36 

• 00 

6.36 

31196.00 

.67 

726*57 

Shoreline 

17 

412 

21.96 

7.06 

14.90 

-.00 

-.00 

606*97 

LAKE  WAlaMlNG 

17. 

414 

15.33 

6.23 

9.10 

-.00 

-.00 

614*55 

KENT 

17 

41b 

17.67 

7.78 

9.90 

-.00 

-.00 

654*44 

UURThSHOKe 

1/ 

417 

11.15 

• 00 

11.15 

171««d2.63 

2.44 

621*91 

liHE^ERTOM. 

Itt 

100 

3.28 

• 00 

3*28 

5d93<30.94 

9.55 

766*34 

uAlUbRlOGE 

lb 

303 

6.04 

1.63 

6.41 

-.00 

-.00 

715*16 

NORTH  KITSAP 

lb 

400 

3.32 

• 00 

3.32 

163b74.22 

a.b2 

7b6*0b 

CENFKAL  KITS 

lb 

401 

.00 

• 00 

• 00 

263396.75 

ll.bl 

721*71 

south  KITSAP 

lo 

402 

.50 

• 00 

• 00 

430226.66 

ll.bb 

749*63 

UAKHAN 

19 

7 

1.71 

1.71 

• 00 

-.00 

-.00 

1515.02 

EASTON 

19 

2b 

2.14 

• 60 

1.34 

-•00 

-.00 

1119*6b 

THORP 

19 

400 

.66 

1.43 

-.77 

-.00 

-.00 

649*71 

ELLE.^SBUHG 

19 

401 

5.62 

1.61 

3*62 

-.00 

-.00 

7b0*57 

KITTITAS 

19 

403 

4.51 

4«7B 

-•26 

-•00 

-.00 

636*22 

CLb  ELUM-ROS 

19 

404 

4.67 

2.56 

2.12 

-.00 

-.00 

713*73 

wlSHRAM 

20 

94 

25.74 

17*23 

8*bl 

-•00 

-.00 

1110*84 

blCKLETON 

20 

203 

• 0 J 

.00 

.00 

-2e69.10 

-2.42 

1037*56 

CENTERVILLE 

2U 

21b 

1.9'i 

1.07 

.69 

-.00 

-.00 

794.12 

TROUT  lake 

2u 

400 

.0«^ 

• 00 

.00 

-*269t»6.12 

-16.3b 

682*69 

OLENiiOOU 

20 

401 

4.61 

• 00 

4*b9 

-•00 

-.00 

967.54 

KLKkITAT 

20 

402 

11.42 

5*64 

5.77 

-.00 

-.00 

715*90 

ROOSEVELT 

20 

403 

1.47 

.00 

1.47 

-.00 

-.00 

2056*97 

oolcendale 

20 

404 

2.53 

• 42 

2*11 

-.00 

-.00 

699*96 

WHITE  salmon 

20 

40b 

.00 

• 00 

• 00 

49o7S«27 

5.61 

757.66 

20 

40o 

12.39 

6*72 

3«66 

-.00 

-.00 

992*32 

2i 

14 

• 00 

• 00 

• 00 

102- 

-70t#eo 

-.29 

663*45 
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SPECIAL  LEVY  MILLAGE 


SCHOOL 

district 


CO. 

NO. 


VAl>t.P 

L valine 

MOBSYKOCK 

VOKTON 

ADNA 

mINLOCK 

bOlSTFOKT 

TOLLLO 

UNALASKA 

PE  ELL 

chlhalis 
white  pass 

CENTRALIA 

LOWALL 

SPKAoUE 

ali^ika 

CRLSTON 

CDESbA. 

MlLbUR 

HARRINGTON 

OAVEUPOKT 

keakuan 

SOUTHSlOE 

OHAPbVlEM 

HARST INL 

SHELTON 

KARY  M KNlGH 

kAMILCHE  VAL 

pioneer 
north  mason 
MOOJ  canal 
IiESPELEM 

okak 

^InThROP 

OKANOGAra 

oKE<*STER 

HIVC.KSIUE 

PATEHOS 

COULEE  DAM 

1 MlSP 

TONASKET 

OROVILLE 

oCEAN  6EACH 

KAY^tONO 

soul  H .bEttO 

NASLLLE  GRAY 

rf^lLuAPA  VALL 

t40HlH  RIVER 

NE^riPORT 

CUSICK 

SELKIRK 

STEIlACOOM 

PUYALLUP 

uU  PONT 

TACOMA 

ANUERSON  ISL 
university  P 
SUMNER 
UlERlNGEK 
oRT ING 
clover  park 

PENINSULA 

franklin  pie 
uetmel 

bAlONVlLLE 
CARUOKAUQ 
«HITE  RIVER 
FIFE 

erIc"" 


21 

21 

dl 

21 

2X 

21 

21 

21 

21 

21 

21 

PI 

2x 

2& 

22 

22 

22 

22 

2^: 

22 

22 

22 

23 

23 

23 

23 

23 

23 

23 

23 

23 

24 
24 
24 
2^ 

24 

24 

24 

24 

24 

24 

24 

2b 

2b 

2b 

2o 

2b 

2b 

2d 

2b 

2o 

’27 

27 

27 

27 

27 

27 

27 

27 

27 

27 

27 

27 

27 

27 

27 

27 

27 

2d 

2d 

2d 


S.D. 

NO. 

Id 

3b 

20b 

214 

22b 

232 

234 

237 

3CU 

301 

302 

303 
401 

5 

6 
17 
73 

10b 

200 

204 

207 

2b0 

42 

54 

302 

30S 

311 

4C1 

402 

403 

404 
14 
19 

a03 

lOb 

ill 

lid 

122 

401 

403 

404 
4lU 
101 
lib 
lid 
15b 
IbO 
20U 

56 

59 

70 

1 

3 

7 

10 

24 

83 

320 

343 

.344 

40U 

401 

402 

403 

404 
40b 
416 
4X7 

10 

2i 

137 


0A5E  WHAT  IF 


• 00 

• DO 

1.18 

• 00 

2.98 

• 96 

• 00 

• 00 

23.71 

20.0B 

3.39 

.00 

3.67 

2.02 

1.17 

• 00 

3.12 

.39 

• 98 

• 00 

2.95 

• 00 

• 18 

• 00 

5.87 

• 00 

3.34 

3.01 

5.04 

3.09 

.53 

• 00 

6.20 

3.9Q 

.94 

• 00  . 

4.45 

2.60 

3.11 

2.33 

2.16 

1.44 

• 00 

.39 

• 00 

• 00 

1.07 

.95 

.00 

• 00 

• 00 

• 00 

• 00 

• 00 

• 00 

• 00 

.09 

• 00 

4.57 

• 93 

• 00 

• 00 

16.89 

9.70 

• 00 

• 00 

• oo 

• 11 

.55 

• 00 

4.24 

2.09 

• 00 

• 00 

2.40 

• 00 

14.29 

9.95 

.00 

.49 

• 00 

• 00 

1.56 

• 00 

.74 

• 00 

2.70 

• 91 

1.40 

• 04 

• 00 

• 00 

2^85 

1.59 

• 00 

• on 

1.15 

.59 

• 00 

• 00 

1.68 

• 85 

• 00 

• 00 

8.72 

• 00 

• 00 

• 00 

12.22 

.47 

1.08 

.27 

5.72 

• 00 

8.11 

• 00 

2.94 

• 00 

10.43 

8.84 

2.50 

• 00 

8.99 

• 00 

10.63 

• 00 

5.54 

• on 

2.29 

• 00 

3.S6 

1.41 

7.81 

• 00 

5.36 

• 00 

• 00 

• 00 

• 00 

• 00 

5.21 

.76 

CHANGE 

• 00 

2*01 
• 00 
3^63 
3.39 
1.6b 
1^17 
2^73 

• 98 
2^95 

• Id 

5.d7 

• 34 
1^95 

• b3 
2^21 

• 94 
1^65 

• 76 

• 72 
-•39 

• 00 
• 12 
• 00 
.00 
• 00 
• 00 

• 09 
3^64 

• 00 

7.19 

• 00 

-•11 

• 55 
2^1S 

• 00 
2^40 
4^33 
-•49 

• 00 

l^b6 

• 74 
1.79 
1.35 

• 00 

1.26 

• 00 
.55 
• 00 

• 63 

• 00 
6.72 

• 00 
ll  *76 
• 82 
.72 
• 11 
• 94 
.59 
.50 
8.99 
10.63 
5.54 
2.29 
2.15 
7.81 
5.36 
• 00 
• 00 
4.45 


T otal  funds  increase 
dollars  percent 


5. 

1. 

2. 


— tt29. 8b 
1434.09 
-•00 
19781.41 
-.00 
2q87 .43 
-•00 
6ud9 • 32 
-•00 
-•00 
44d88 .66 
74X70.02 
47u21*75 
-.00 
-.00 
-.00 
-.00 

bo70.X6  . 
-.00 
• 00 
-.00 
-3d33.57 
X3417.33 
-•00 
-•00 
X73X35.X2 
— b^b3 • XO 
53D2.30 
20493.84 
-•00 
bX3‘»3.34 
-•00 
39753.X9 
-X12.45 
28306.34 
-.00 
2746.34 
-•00 
-.00 
-9o<>3.53 
32d94.93 
29^46 .52 
X6b^l*3X 
-•00 
-•00 
bXbSO.Bb 
-•00 
— X 2o24 • b3 
-•00 
-8b72.X4 
-•00 
4bbl4.73 
X6bo04.3X 
b9«:U5.26 
-•00 
•*•00 
204ubX.X9 
7 JXbb.75 
X2b93.3b 
-•00 
X243b32.20 
X2Q09.80 
39X324.07 
XS8X2X.72 
34337.48 
-•00 
35463.34 
X2bb38.24 
797.22 
-.00 
-.00 


-X.Ob 
6.29 
-.00 
3.89 
-•00 
.57 
-•00 
X.29 
-.00 
-•OC 
2.52 
X0.33 
2.00 
-.00 
-.00 
-•00 
-.00 
l.«S2 
-.00 
• 00 
-.00 
-X.05 
X4.76 
-.00 
-.00 
b.bO 
-b.20 
X3.96 
X7.86 
-•uo 

X9.57 

-.00 

3.57 

-•Oo 

4.22 

-•00 

4. b7 
-.00 
-.00 

-2.98 

5. Xd 
4.52 
2.12 
-.00 
-.00 

XU.82 

-•00 

-X3.03 

-.00 

-3.24 

-.00 

10.25 

2.84 

5.08 

-.00 

-•00 

9*83 

3.04 
6.19 
-•00 

X0.19 

• 56 

7.04 
5.39 
4.66 
-•UO 

>04 

• 96 

• 22 
-•OU 
-.00 


2. 

8. 

4< 


- 103 


111 


COST  PER 
STUDENT 


579.89 
547.63 
856.57 
764.95 
1000.94 
675*36 
1014.80 
696.42 
785.47 
869.40 
831.16 
786.53 
731.76 
1120*85 
969.91 
1026.38 
994.96 
623.6Q 
833.06 
1030.55 
607*86 
682.25 
552*21 
960  * 16 
3548.01 
706.71 
897.89 
563.55 

735.15 

727.16 
778*98 
949.39 
732.11 
754.32 
776*10 
798*32 
666*73 
900*20 
756*26 
645*97 
699*56 
734.17 
714.36 
627.35 

649.72 
1007.17 

778.41 

1042.50 

757.50 

779.72 
780.55 
706.05 

704.76 
615*86 
908*05 
804.21 
665.53 
715.74 
700*63 
612*66 
939*10 
773*78 
737.84 
708*70 
779.49 
703.35 

1229.31 

736*31 

7376.76 
1697.01 

909.64 
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SCHOOL 

DISTRICT 


— 

SAti  JUAN 
jUHLIf GTON  E 
bEDKl  aOuLLE 
CGnLKETE 
AN/aCORTES 
L/i  LOHNER 
GONaAY 
l^T  VERNON 
SKAMArilA 
STEVENSON 
••-.OUUT  PueASA 
HILI^ 

CARbON 

EVERETT 

LAKE  STEVENS 

MUKILTEO. 

EOMOUDS 

ARLIimOTON 

MARTSVILLE 

SULTAN 

iNUt-X 

G0lJ~BA8 

MONROE 

LAliiCAiU 

SNOHOMISH 

LAKE^^OOu 

uarkikgton 

bKA(,lTE  fall 

ST  ANbkOOU 

SPOKANE 

ORCHAnO  PRAI 

GREAT  NOkTHE 

NINE  WILE  fa 

KEbiCAL  lake 

.V£AJ 

central  VALL 

^ HEEr-  AN 

ChEt,EY 

LAST  valley 

LIoLmTY 

aEST  VALlEY 

JEER  PARK 

RIVEKSIuL 

MILL  CREEK 

bLUE  CREEK 

Of4lOu  CHEEK 

CHEy^ELAH 

KELLPl^aT 

MARCUS 

VALLEY 

COLVILLE 

LOON  LAkl 

SUMMIT  VALLE 

LVEt<GREEN 

COLUMBIA 

MARY  -*ALkE« 

r^ORTuPOKT 

KETILE  FALLS 

TLLM 

north, ThuRST 

TUFAATEH 

OLYM.R  I a 

RAIuILH 

GRIFFIN 

LITILEROCK 

KOChLSTUl 

TENIUO 

aAHkT arum 


SPECIAL  LEVY  MILLaGE  TOTAL  FUNDS  INCREASE 


CO. 

NO. 

S.D. 

NO. 

BASE 

WHAT  IF 

Change 

dollars 

percent 

COST  PER 
student 

2b 

19H 

_.45 

.19 

.27 

*.00 

-.00 

994.71 

2b 

149 

2*26 

• 00 

2.26 

• 00 

• 00 

762.60 

29 

lOU 

4.67 

• 00 

4.67 

121760.77 

7.19 

723.97 

29 

101 

2.49 

• 00 

2.49 

192733.44 

9.36 

750.44 

29 

102 

1*61 

• 00 

1 .61 

32462.63 

7.78 

651*51 

29 

103 

4.66 

• 96 

3.90 

-.00 

-.00 

759.69 

29 

311 

• 00 

• 00 

• 00 

14J11.67 

4.08 

741.21 

29 

317 

• 00 

• 00 

.00 

43634.47 

20.31 

776.12 

29 

320 

6.63 

2.06 

6.57 

-.00 

-.00 

747.65 

3U 

2 

• 00 

.00 

• 00 

1967.03 

1.79 

1509.49 

3 

•62 

• 00 

.62 

19593.27 

1.68 

1217.04 

3u 

29 

10  •Ob 

9.66 

1.20 

-.00 

-.00 

1322.49 

OU 

JtX 

.00 

.00 

fUO 

9131.33 

ii.27 

1526.75 

30 

301 

15^64 

15.64 

.00 

-.00 

-.00 

893.10 

31 

2 

10.46 

.00 

10.46 

166u33.36 

1.75 

800.66 

31 

H 

6.2b 

.00 

6.26 

43392.45 

2.69 

670.90 

31 

G 

4.87 

• 36 

4.49 

-.00 

-.00 

739.66 

31 

lb 

14*97 

2.66 

12.31 

-.00 

-.00 

696.34 

31 

16 

6.12 

1.46 

6.64 

-.00 

-.00 

717.98 

31 

25 

5.00 

• 00 

5.U0 

117346.50 

3.91 

661.59 

31 

30 

7.41 

1.26 

6.13 

-.00 

-.00 

672.34 

3l 

63 

4«66 

4.13 

.73 

-.00 

-.00 

931.12 

31 

’ 8*4 

I6«bd 

10.72 

5.78 

-.00* 

-.00 

699.56 

31 

103 

11.72 

9.02 

2.70 

-.00 

-.00 

729.82 

31 

109 

• 26 

• 00 

.26 

22903.16 

il.40 

596.04 

31 

201 

4.74 

• 00 

4.74 

165095.37 

6.30 

693.71 

31 

3Ub 

5.09 

.51 

4.58 

-.00 

-.00 

648.69 

31 

330 

.37 

.00 

.37 

191*77.24 

5.00 

674.53 

31 

332 

4.60 

2.91 

1.68 

-.00 

-.00 

631.39 

31 

401 

• 00 

• 00 

. .00 

23165.06 

2.11 

757.94 

32 

01 

9.30 

• on 

9.30 

7oh5i • 00 

.29 

755.55 

32 

123 

• 00 

• 00 

• 00 

2152.37 

8.65 

481.21 

32 

312 

7.12 

7.19 

-.08 

-.00 

-.00 

1611.67 

32 

32b 

5.00 

,00 

5.00 

340.30 

.48 

712.67 

32 

32b 

• 00 

.00 

• 00 

63351.08 

■4.96 

651 . 56 

32 

354 

7.46 

.33 

6.93 

-.00 

-.00 

660.75 

32 

3Sg 

9.96 

• 00 

9 .96 

229777.57 

4.26 

671.45 

32 

35b 

5.97 

2.31 

3 • b6 

-.00 

-.00 

860.79 

32 

360 

• 00 

• 00 

• 00 

131692.75 

7.40 

759.02 

32 

361 

3.51 

.00 

3.51 

14739.64 

1.00 

695.75 

32 

362 

2.34 

1.10 

1.25 

• 00 

.00 

897.29 

32 

363 

6.14 

• 00 

6.14 

95360.44 

3.72 

709.46 

32 

414 

• 00 

• 00 

• 00 

34175.39 

4.47 

752.67 

32 

4ib 

2.62 

• 00 

2.62 

2639.95 

.52 

642.33 

3.i 

lb 

2.17 

.87 

1.29 

-.00 

-.00 

625.65 

3i 

27 

.00 

00 

• 00 

916.37 

10.90 

557.82 

'3.5 

30 

■ .59 

• 59 

.00 

-.00 

-.00 

887.73 

33 

36 

.90 

2.5? 

-1.62 

-.00 

-.00 

666 . 39 

33 

49 

• 00 

• 00 

.00 

-9912.04 

-7.3b 

866.63 

33 

SO 

6 .63 

4.62 

2.02 

-.00 

-.00 

666.22 

33 

70 

2.19 

3.09 

-.69 

-.00 

-.00 

761.43 

33 

lib 

• 00 

• 00 

.00 

79b35.42 

7.56 

730.54 

33 

163 

• 00 

• 00 

• 00 

<:44.90 

.77 

802.76 

33 
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• 00 

.00 

• 00 

1629.65 

8.79 

611.31 

33- 

20b 

.on 

• 00 

• on 

3047.16 

20.72 

760.95 

33 

20o 

• 00 

.00 

• on 

-915.04 

-.51 

921.66 

33 

207 

• 00 

• 00 

• 00 

-9375.50 

-4.16 

651.93 

33 

211 

• 00 

• 00 

• 00 

-l5ol6.4d 

-6.09 

696.05 

33 

212 

• 00 

.00 

.00 

-11198.02 

-2.50 

706.52 

3h 

2 

1.62 

• 00 

1 .62 

37475.36 

4.49 

707.27 

3H 

. 3 

1.91 

• 00 

1.91 

503625.06 

14.66 

666.64 

3h 

33 

• 00 

.00* 

• on 

314927.60 

21.78 

742.77 

3h 

111 

5.32 

• 00 

5.32 

343663.75 

6.06 

656.65 

3h 

307 

7.77 

.45 

7*32 

-.00 

-.00 

690.09 

3h 

324 

• 00 

• 00 

• 00 

24371.59 

14.24 

694.61 

3h 

332 

4.56 

• 00 

4.50 

29uOO.lO 

17.00 

^56.76 

3«t 

401 

.00 

00 

• 00 

3bcj66.ia 

3*69 

776.39 

3<* 

402 

1.55 

• 00 

1.55 

9429.32 

1.64 

675*23 

3b 

200 

2.67 

.00 

2.67 

2006.66 

• 44 

706.13 

3u 

101 

2.03 

2.16 

-.13 

-.00 

-.00 

1124.34 
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Table  3— Continued 


SCHOOL 

OISTRICT 


aALLA  ViALtA 
COLLfcG£  PLAC 
TOUChLl 
COLar'DlA 

PHESCOTT 

UEVi«HALE« 

L’lAuLO 

t3LLU.NGHAM 

FERJ^UALE 

LLAllviE 

LYMULN 

f^'ERlDlAN 

NOOKSACK  VAL 

Moura  baker 

FARMINGTON 

HOOPER 
oAKESDALE 
LA  CKOSbt 
LAMONT 
TEKOA 

PULLMAN 

COLFAX 

PAL OUSE 

OAHFIELO 

STEPTOE 

COLION 

ENDICOTT 

hay 

hOSAlIA 

ST  JOHN 

UNION  GAP 

NACHES  VALLE 

YAKIMA 

UOhOTHY 

MOXEE 

SELAH 

i'.AdTON 

GKANLV  lEv» 

SUNNY SIDE 

TOPPENlSh 

HIGIilANO 

GHAi40ER 

^ILLAH 

mAPATO 

*£ST  valley 

MOUNT  ADAMS 


CO. 

S.D. 

NO. 

NO. 

3o 

14U 

3o 

250 

3b 

300. 

3o 

i*0u 

3u 

401 

3d 

402 

37 

100 

37 

105 

37 

SQL 

37 

502 

37 

503 

37 

504 

37 

505 

37 

506 

37 

507 

3b 

lau 

36 

226 

3b 

244 

3b 

260 

3b 

264 

3b 

265 

36 

267 

3b 

300 

3b 

301 

3b 

302 

3b 

304 

3b 

30d 

3b 

30b 

3b 

310 

36 

320 

3 b 

322 

39 

2 

39 

3 

39 

7 

39 

24 

39 

90 

39 

119 

39 

120 

39 

200 

39 

201 

39 

202 

39 

203 

39 

204 

39 

205 

39 

207 

39 

20b 

39 

209 

average 


special  levy  millage 

BASE  WHAT  IF  CHANGE 


total  funds  increase 
dollars  percent 


COST  PER 
student 


6.48 

2.82 

3*66 

-.00 

-.00 

a. 67 

1.39 

1.29 

-.00 

-.00 

• 42 

. . .52 

-.10 

. . -.00  . 

-lOQ 

4.60 

3.03 

1.57 

-.00 

-.00 

3.18 

1.54 

1.65 

-.00 

-.00 

1.20 

• 44 

.75 

-.00 

-.00 

• 00 

.00 

oOO 

4891.73 

6.47 

3«  16 

.00 

3*16 

-.00 

-.00 

• 68 
.69 

.00 

.00 

.68 

.89 

964034.01.  ... 
226u45.10 

17.13 

13.72 

5.61 

.19 

5.42 

-.00 

-.00 

3.26 

.00 

3.26 

50960.13 

5.64 

.38 

.00 

.36 

33744.30 

5.69 

5.71 

.74 

4.96 

-.00 

-.00 

2.07 

• 00 

2.07 

52117.31 

5.79 

9.01 

9.01 

.00 

-.00 

-.00 

2.66 

1.98 

.68 

-.00 

-.00 

5.54 

• 00 

5.54 

-.00 

-.00 

6.32  ' 

3.36 

2.96 

-.00 

-.00 

.00 

.00 

.00 

bo03.24 

10.58 

4.43 

.90 

3.54 

-.00 

-.00 

10.49 

5.41 

5.08 

-.00 

-.00 

4.29 

.70 

3.60 

-.00 

-.00 

6.44 

4.26 

2.17 

-.00 

-.00 

‘8.39 

5.14  “ 

” 3.24 

-.00 

-‘.uO 

4.75 

2.84 

1.91 

-.00 

-.00 

7.96 

5.26 

2.70 

-.00 

-.00 

7.45 

4.33 

3.11 

-.00 

-.00 

1.82 

1.50 

.33 

-.00 

-.00 

3.59 

.43 

3.16 

-.00 

-.00 

3.26 

• 00 

3.26 

b»*9.55 

• 15 

3.51 

1*44 

2.07 

-.00 

-.00 

.17 

.00 

.17 

75369.27 

9*11 

4.54 

.00 

4.54 

522d99.51 

6.17 

6.19 

6.19 

.00 

-.00 

-.00 

1.25 

.00 

1.25 

4D9S0.20 

5.16 

5.03 

.00 

5.03 

35363.16 

2.52 

7.51 

2.49 

5.03 

-.00 

-.00 

.10 

.00 

.10 

112999.63 

7.15 

.82 

• 00 

.82 

272313.57 

11.30 

2.06 

.00 

2.06 

2bb«^21.04 

14.55 

5.07 

.00 

5.07 

7297.65 

1.20 

♦ 00 

.00 

• 00 

59480.24 

7.51 

1.00 

.00 

1.00 

5362.87 

1.37 

5.00 

.00 

5.00 

173282.63 

7 . 35 

4 * 63 

.00 

4.63 

43947.50 

2.39 

.00 

.00 

.00 

37622.82 

4.25 

751.43 

720.39 
893.91 
986.37 
958.59 

1333.16 

1179.75 
1273.50 
771. lU 

769.40 
710.39 
710.32 
624.55 
667.86 
800.82 

2077.81 
1389.89 
1017.74 
1060. 4S 
1729.01 
828.76 
760.59 
761.84 
732.au 
984.43 

956.75 
1095.10 
1329.35 
2982.03 

972.73 

965.97 
614.00 

703.76 
717.27 

1862.51 

625.76 

693.96 
733.63 
798.36 
728.65 
7b5.89 

705.98 

755.97 
647.12 
899.22 
673.21 
923.62 


6.92  1.15  5.78 


percent  Reduction  in  special  levies 


83.42 


number  of  school  districts  that  have  a special  levy 


but  received  no  increase  in  funds 


5 
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Table  4 

SPECIAL  LEVIES 

CASE  32  PLUS  REVISED  SMALL  SCHOOL  DISTRICT  WEIGHTING  FACTOR 
STUDENT-TEACHER  RATIO:  30.67 
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Table  5 

SUMMARY  TABLE  OF  DISTRICTS  GROUPED  BY  ENROLLMENT  SIZE 

CASE  32  PLUS  REVISED  SMALL  SCHOOL  DISTRICT  WEIGHTING  FACTOR 
STUDENT-TEACHER  RATIO:  30.67 
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Appendix  C 


ADJUSTMENT  VALUE  PER  PUPIL  IN  SMALL  SCHOOL  DISTRICTS 

(Less  than  SOO) 


Table  1 


ADJUSTMENT  VALUE  PER  PUPIL  IN  SMALL  SCHOOL  DISTRICTS 

(Sorted  by  Adjusted  Value  per  Pupil) 

Group  8 


School  District 


Cathcart 
K1  icki  tat 
Hocki  nson 
Soap  Lake 
Bridgeport 
Republic 
Rose  Valley 
Winthrop 
Li  ttlerock 
Napavine 
Quilcene 
Twisp 
Cusick 

Black  Diamond 

Lyle 

Entiat 

Carson 

Rainier 

Lakewood 

Manson 

Adna 

Sel  kirk 

Yacol t 

McCl eary 

Crescent 

Wishkah  Valley 

Asotin 

Pateros 

Oakville 

North  port 

Mary  Walker 

Freeman 

Kittitas 

LaConner 

Qui naul t 

Palouse 

Conway 

Union  Gap 

Coulee  City 

Di  eringer 

Tekoa 

Waitsburg 

Wilbur 

Waterville 

''O-ffin 


County 

Snohomi sh 

K1  icki  tat 

Clark 

Grant 

Douglas 

Ferry 

Cowl i tz 

Okanogan 

Thurston 

Lewis 

Jefferson 

Okanogan 

Pen  Oreille 

King 

Klickitat 

Chelan 

Skamania 

Thurston 

Snohomish 

Chelan 

Lewis 

Pend  Oreille 
Clark 

Grays  Harbor 

Cl  al 1 am 

Grays  Harbor 

Asotin 

Okanogan 

Grays  Harbor 

Stevens 

Stevens 

Spokane 

Kittitas 

Skagit 

Grays  Harbor 

Whitman 

Skagit 

Yakima 

Grant 

Pierce 

Whitman 

Walla  Walla 

Lincoln 

Douglas 

Thurston 


Total  Adjusted 


Base  Value 

Adjusted  Enroll-  Per 

Value  ment  Pupil 


$153B717 
1246267 
262375B 
27743B7 
237701 5 
2B24454 
1 387665 
1798803 
1800339 
2495945 
1970878 
3278698 
2388060 
1844052 
2278888 
2360665 
2595606 
1890594 
3650202 
3417649 
2629320 
4335005 
1941555 
2732802 
2071825 
2220866 
2670962 
2920857 
3392940 
2382136 
2859744 
5551515 
4959051 
4943764 
4543795 
444831 2 
4466541 
5944995 
2780654 
4488455 
4536793 
6974675 
, 6980635 

/ 5994678 

\y  5000262 
/ill  - 

ll« 


375 

$4098 

293 

4252 

447 

5876 

455 

6091 

384 

61 86 

436 

6480 

213 

6528 

267 

6737 

264 

6825 

357 

6987 

275 

7168 

457 

7181 

328 

7283 

252 

7318 

308 

7402 

313 

7543 

332 

7826 

237 

7967 

457 

7982 

407 

8404 

310 

8472 

484 

8959 

210 

9265 

284 

9607 

213 

9741 

224 

9912 

268 

9961 

287 

101 66 

329 

10306 

258 

11166 

253 

11283 

489 

11343 

434 

11438 

432 

11452 

379 

11992 

369 

12041 

350 

12770 

4 62 

12860 

213 

13062 

311 

14444 

276 

16425 

432 

16501 

422 

16532 

356 

16820 

282 

17759 

Table  1 —Continued 


Total  Adjusted 

Base  Value 

Adjusted  Enroll-  Per 


School  District 

County 

Val  ue 

Ment 

Pupil 

Garfield 

Whitman 

$ 4679590 

246 

$ 19052 

Washtucna 

Adams 

4204480 

218 

19326 

Davenport 

Li ncol n 

8577698 

436 

19654 

Toutle  Lake 

Cowl i tz 

9172838 

457 

20093 

Reardan 

Lincoln 

7961 667 

388 

20502 

Columbia 

Walla  Walla 

9907675 

433 

22905 

Hood  Canal 

Mason 

9273151 

403 

23023 

Sprague 

Li ncol n 

4814574 

207 

23308 

Rosal ia 

Whitman 

7462091 

300 

24855 

Touchet 

Walla  Walla 

566823C 

219 

25841 

Oakesdale 

Whi tman 

61 66916 

232 

26619 

Col  ton 

Whi tman 

5920600 

219 

27062 

LaCrosse 

Whitman 

7703848 

256 

30146 

Harri ngton 

Lincoln 

7759606 

231 

33654 

San  Juan 

San  Juan 

1 0748290 

314 

34249 

St  John 

Whitman 

1 2778748 

368 

34730 

Li  nd 

Adams 

13130749 

348 

37745 

Cosmopol i s 

Grays  Harbor 

14433826 

315 

45756 

Pe  Ell 

Lewis 

1 5977043 

333 

47970 

Prescott 

Walla  Walla 

1 2364307 

236 

52476 
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Table  2 

ADJUSTMENT  VALUE  PER  PUPIL  IN  SMALL  SCHOOL  DISTRICTS 

(Sorted  by  Adjusted  Value  per  Pupil) 

Group  9 


School  District 

County 

Newhaletn 

Whatcom 

Diablo 

Whatcom 

Nespelem 

Okanogan 

Wellpinit 

Stevens 

Inchel  iutn 

Ferry 

Wi shram 

K1 icki tat 

Souths! de 

Mason 

Trout  Lake 

K1  icki tat 

Curl ew 

Ferry 

Marcus 

Stevens 

Gold  Bar 

Snohomish 

Columbia 

Stevens 

Orchard  Prairie 

Spokane 

Carrolls 

Cowl i tz 

Vader 

Lewis 

Kamilche  Valley 

Mason 

Ri  verside 

Okanogan 

Eval ine 

Lewis 

Wahluke 

Grant 

Monitor 

Chel  an 

Satsop 

Grays  Harbor 

Glenwood 

K1 icki tat 

Mill  A 

Skamania 

Blue  Creek 

Stevens 

Orient 

Ferry 

Summit  Valley 

Stevens 

Thorp 

Kittitas 

Nine  Mile  Fa 

Spokane 

Mary  M Knight 

Mason 

Kel 1 er 

Ferry 

Mill  Creek 

Stevens 

Mount  Pleasant 

Skamania 

Creston 

Lincoln 

Mansfield 

Douglas 

Fairview 

Clallam 

Green  Mountain 

Clark 

Evergreen 

Stevens 

Orondo 

Douglas 

Malaga 

Chelan 

Wilson  Creek 

Grant 

Valley 

Stevens 

Taholah 

Grays  Harbor 

Centerville 

K1 icki tat 

Hartl  ine 

Grant 

‘ ' O a 

Lincoln 

ERIC 


Total 

Adjusted 

Base 

Value 

Adjusted 

Enrol  1 - 

Per 

Value 

ment 

Pupil 

1908 

68 

$ 28 

127191 

42 

3061 

712512 

171 

4177 

658217 

141 

4683 

1156058 

199 

5813 

822738 

124 

6617 

1344491 

189 

7116 

1197836 

168 

7135 

1189753 

156 

7621 

675153 

86 

7882 

991419 

118 

8413 

1660221 

194 

8578 

482746 

55 

8777 

1336776 

146 

9177 

1237022 

134 

9236 

748766 

78 

9640 

919547 

90 

10262 

472333 

44 

10684 

70/983 

64 

11043 

1639274 

140 

11728 

C00508 

67 

11870 

1719250 

140 

12242 

963036 

78 

12293 

210576 

17 

12602 

998278 

79 

12707 

421418 

33 

12770 

2192999 

168 

13070 

1336070 

99 

13436 

2391243 

168 

14251 

497561 

34 

14782 

297949 

20 

14890 

351258 

22 

15723 

2889440 

179 

16152 

2469473 

143 

17298 

1392113 

76 

18209 

942465 

51 

18480 

474021 

23 

20318 

1470138 

72 

20385 

1212226 

57 

21395 

2823981 

131 

21503 

2275940 

102 

22313 

2381 279 

106 

22383 

1731579 

69 

25092 

2933590 

115 

25481 

4289978 

164 

26229 

-113- 


Table  2— Continued 


Total  Adjusted 

Base  Value 


Adjusted 

Enrol  1 - 

Per 

School  District 

County 

Value 

ment 

Pupil 

Boistfort 

Lewis 

$3714072 

140 

$ 26615 

Skykomish 

King 

3350117 

120 

27816 

Anatone 

Asotin 

2173881 

77 

28357 

Bickleton 

K1  icki  tat 

3002624 

105 

28720 

Skamania 

Skamania 

2266689 

74 

30672 

Stehekin 

Chelan 

1 63661 

5 

30706 

Carbonado 

Pierce 

2473309 

78 

31527 

Bri nnon 

Jefferson 

1492178 

44 

33828 

Orcas 

San  Juan 

6406525 

180 

35618 

Step toe 

Whitman 

2230853 

62 

35849 

Easton 

Kittitas 

3877179 

108 

35857 

North  River 

Pacific 

3073920 

82 

37441 

Kahlotus 

Frankl in 

4002287 

104 

38321 

Pioneer 

Mason 

7294434 

184 

39654 

Endicott 

Whitman 

7678996 

191 

40135 

Hazel  mere 

Ferry 

304031 

7 

40864 

Great  Northern 

Spokane 

578566 

12 

48660 

Index 

Snohomi sh 

81 5386 

17 

49268 

Dixie 

Walla  Walla 

2060981 

41 

50146 

Anderson  Island 

Pierce 

1400251 

28 

50605 

Clearwater 

Jefferson 

341 5294 

6: 

52454 

Edwall 

Lincoln 

3479677 

64 

54755 

Lopez 

San  Juan 

5265774 

96 

54795 

Loon  Lake 

Stevens 

2364420 

40 

59274 

Palisades 

Douglas 

1191470 

17 

69151 

Hooper 

Whitman 

181 6586 

26 

70767 

Farmington 

Whitman 

1 1 35809 

15 

76900 

Roosevel  t 

K1  ickitat 

1 292635 

17 

77034 

Lamont 

Whitman 

40341 57 

52 

77565 

Grapeview 

Mason 

48801 63 

60 

81649 

Starbuck 

Columbia 

3908603 

44 

87933 

Onion  Creek 

Stevens 

888364 

10 

91773 

Dorothy 

Yakima 

1389847 

12 

115821 

Damman 

Kittitas 

1046698 

8 

125654 

Paterson 

Benton 

1806918 

14 

126005 

Lester 

King 

3093555 

22 

138538 

Benge 

Adams 

2061 388 

14 

144862 

Star 

Frankl in 

1 344859 

b 

21 2458 

Waldron 

San  Juan 

645412 

3 

21 5137 

Hay 

Whitman 

3396800 

15 

220143 

Harstine 

Mason 

2283822 

5 

496483 

Shaw 

San  Juan 

1827943 

3 

684623 

o 

ERIC 


121 
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Appendix  D 


PER-PUPIL  COSTS  WITHIN  EACH  SCHOOL  DISTRICT  SIZE  GROUP 

(Sorted  by  Cost  per  Pupil) 


PER-PUPIL  COSTS  WITHIN  SIZE  GROUPS 

(Sorted  by  Cost  per  Pupil) 


Size  Group  1 : 20,000-88,000 
School  District 


Edmonds 

Highl ine 

Spokane 

Bellevue 

Seattle 

Tacoma 


Size  Group  2:  10,000-20,000 

School  District 

Federal  Way 

Yakima 

Vancouver 

Everett 

Shorel ine 

Lake  Washington 

Clover  Park 

Kent 

Renton 


Cost  per 


County 

Cost 

Students 

Student 

Snohomish 

$18971710 

27245 

$696.34 

King 

21867525 

29422 

743.25 

Spokane 

26712809 

35456 

753.40 

King 

18207086 

22733 

800.91 

King 

7238996,8 

88074 

821 .92 

Pierce 

3201 73A7 

35259 

908.05 

County 

Cost 

Students 

Cost  per 
Student 

King 

$ 9093524 

13556 

$670.81 

Yakima 

8471766 

12540 

675.59 

Cl  ark 

11336603 

15122 

749.67 

Snohomi sh 

10689159 

13583 

786.94 

Ki  ng 

13577113 

16783 

808.97 

King 

10407731 

12777 

814.55 

Pierce 

12204159 

14320 

852.26 

King 

9955017 

11651 

854.44 

King 

13376575 

14891 

898.31 

Size  Group  3;  5,000-10,000 

School  District 

North  Thurston 

Port  Angeles 

South  Kitsap 

Central  Valley 

Kennewick 

Bellingham 

Puyal 1 up 

Moses  Lake 

Franklin  Pierce 

Wenatchee 

Longview 

Bremerton 

Aberdeen 

Issaquah 

Auburn 

Richland 

Walla  Walla 

Pasco 

Mercer  Island 
^ Northshore 


County 

Thurston 

Cl al lam 

Kitsap 

Spokane 

Benton 

Whatcom 

Pierce 

Grant 

Pierce 

Chelan 

Cowl i tz 

Kitsap 

Grays  Harbor 
King 
King 
Benton 
Walla  Walla 
Frankl in 
King 
King 

Thurston 


Cost 

Students 

Cost  per 
Student 

$3432402 

5731 

$598.92 

3033668 

5007 

605.93 

3365434 

5545 

606.94 

5362825 

8329 

643.87 

4838112 

7437 

650.51 

5628720 

8550 

658.34 

6532526 

9533 

685.29 

3797072 

5513 

688.75 

5556380 

8061 

689.29 

4026634 

5827 

691 .09 

5963412 

8610 

692.65 

6170367 

8798 

701.36 

3762808 

5226 

720.00 

4688457 

6496 

721.76 

5557902 

7667 

724.92 

5758223 

7722 

745.66 

4826754 

6423 

751.43 

4066422 

5365 

757.96 

4199702 

5232 

802.63 

701 8703 

8748 

802.31 

5660124 

6992 

809.47 

;2q 


PER-PUPIL  COSTS-CONTINUED 


Size  Group  4;  2,600-5,000 
School  District 


University  Place 

Kelso 

f-vergreen 

Eastmont 

Clarkston 

Hoqiii  am 

Shel ton 

Central  Kitsap 
Oak  Harbor 
Battle  Ground 
Snohomish 
Sunnyside 
Marys vi lie 
West  Valley 
Mead 

Toppeni sh 
Bethel 
Enumclaw 
West  Valley 
Sedro  Woolley 
Sumner 

North  Kitsap 
Central i a 
Mukilteo 
Mt.  Vernon 
Pullman 
El lensburg 
Peninsula 
Wapato 


County 

Cost 

Students 

Cost  per 
Student 

Pierce 

$2081098 

3435 

$605.94 

Cowl i tz 

3032511 

4995 

607.13 

Cl  ark 

2804621 

4591 

610.94 

Douglas 

2001403 

3268 

612.44 

Asotin 

1913644 

3087 

619.86 

Grays  Harbor 

1908591 

3073 

621 .12 

Mason 

1977851 

3127 

632.48 

Kitsap 

2395251 

3774 

634.68 

Isl and 

2753408 

4324 

636.72 

Cl  ark 

2349495 

3660 

642.02 

Snohomi sh 

2620082 

4015 

652.59 

Yakima 

2409332 

3680 

654.66 

Snohomi sh 

3000427 

4574 

655.94 

Yakima 

1835295 

2791 

657.47 

Spokane 

2418663 

3660 

660.75 

Yakima 

1844413 

2759 

668.59 

Pierce 

2931007 

4359 

672.42 

Ki  ng 

2238915 

3307 

677.02 

Spokane 

2562619 

3746 

684.02 

Skagit 

2054740 

2995 

686.07 

Pierce 

2309120 

3324 

694.63 

Ki tsap 

1898409 

2727 

696.07 

Lewi  s 

2345527 

3270 

717.37 

Snohomish 

2559042 

3459 

739.86 

Skagit 

2404944 

3217 

747.65 

Whitman 

2126891 

2796 

760.59 

Kittitas 

2309549 

3037 

760.57 

Pierce 

2057674 

2675 

769.29 

Yakima 

23b.'S83 

2816 

837.69 

Size  Group  5;  1,600-2,600 

School  District 

Tumwater 

Cheney 

Lake  Stevens 

Prosser 

Washougal 

Medical  Lake 

Fife 

Burlington  Edison 

Selah 

Ferndale 

East  Valley 

Snoqualmie  Valley 

Tahoma 

Vashon  Island 
^ ainbridge 


County 

Cost 

Students 

Cost  per 
Student 

Thurston 

$1415277 

2371 

$596.91 

Spokane 

1621953 

2519 

643.77 

Snohomish 

1503467 

2306 

652.08 

Benton 

1300357 

1984 

655.47 

Clark 

1162271 

1748 

664.79 

Spokane 

1379087 

2062 

668.65 

Pierce 

1410125 

2087 

675.64 

Skagit 

1694791 

2509 

675.44 

Yakima 

1401260 

2070 

676.88 

Whatcom 

1661557 

2456 

676.54 

Spokane 

1393119 

2024 

688.47 

King 

1720426 

2476 

694.87 

Ki  ng 

1645968 

2358 

697.96 

Ki  ng 

1212772 

1694 

715.85 

Kitsap 

1444353 

2020 

715.18 
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PER-PUPIL  COSTS-CONTINUED 


ize  Group  5:  1 ,600-2, 600-Continued 


School  District  County 


Arl ington 

Snohomi sh 

Camas 

Cl  ark 

Othello 

Adams 

Monroe 

Snohomish 

Quincy 

Grant 

Grandview 

Yakima 

Anacortes 

Skagi t 

Ephrata 

Grant 

South  Central 

King 

Chehal is 

Lewi  s 

Size  Group  6:  1,000-1,600 


School  District 

County 

du  Pont 

Pierce 

Montesano 

Grays  Harbor 

Castle  Rock 

Cowl i tz 

Meridian 

Whatcom 

Moxee 

Yakima 

Ridgefield 

Clark 

Raymond 

Pacific 

Deer  Park 

Spokane 

Starwood 

Snohomi sh 

Colville 

Stevens 

Naches  Valley 

Yakima 

Elma 

Grays  Harbor 

Sequim 

Clal 1 am 

Omak 

Okanogan 

Woodl and 

Cowl i tz 

White  Salmon 

K1  icki  tat 

Lynden 

Whatcom 

Yelm 

Thurston 

Quillayute  Valley 

Clallam 

Nooksack  Valley 

Whatcom 

Granger 

Yakima 

Blaine 

Whatcom 

White  Pass 

Lewi  s 

Cashmere 

Chelan 

Mount  Baker 

Whatcom 

Mount  Adams 

Yakima 

North  Franklin 

Frankl  in 

Poi^t  Townsend 

Jefferson 

:oirte  River 

Pierce 

Cost 

Students 

Cost  per 
Student 

$1526466 

2126 

$717.98 

1703401 

2345 

726.45 

1520895 

2088 

728.28 

1468964 

2013 

729.82 

1307045 

1768 

739.37 

1 579846 

2120 

745.07 

1844323 

2428 

759.69 

1430401 

1882 

760.03 

1878699 

2357 

796.99 

1776733 

2191 

810.77 

Cost 

Students 

Cost  per 
Student 

$ 714582 

1350 

$529.19 

752872 

1361 

552.99 

872638 

1482 

588.94 

593166 

1004 

590.93 

909557 

1529 

595.05 

830923 

1341 

619.74 

637248 

1016 

627.35 

677535 

1060 

639.12 

946624 

1481 

639.08 

994689 

1550 

641.64 

826903 

1282 

644.97 

940962 

1458 

645.28 

812881 

1245 

652.72 

1049763 

1575 

666.37 

600372 

1031 

669.76 

7 31998 

1179 

671.77 

871948 

1299 

671.10 

834309 

1233 

676.87 

789001 

1154 

683.84 

740683 

1077 

687.86 

784916 

1126 

697.02 

712481 

1003 

710.39 

718055 

1007 

712.89 

750348 

1052 

713.30 

89971 5 

1189 

756.97 

773031 

1005 

768.88 

1093520 

1312 

833.62 

1 336386 

1498 

891.92 

1742520 

1446 

1204.79 
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PER-PUPIL  COSTS-CONTINUED 


Size  Group  7:  500-1,000 


School  District 

County 

Cost 

Students 

Cost  per 
Student 

Stei lacoom 

Pierce 

$401648 

698 

$575.56 

Orting 

Pi  erce 

436106 

712 

612.66 

South  Whidbey 

Island 

564614 

920 

613.71 

Granite  Falls 

Snohomi sh 

430113 

681 

631.39 

Zillah 

Yakima 

391463 

613 

638.37 

Ri verside 

Spokane 

543003 

850 

638.99 

Kiona  Benton 

Benton 

445541 

696 

640.14 

Kalam 

Cowl i tz 

477822 

746 

640.47 

Darrington 

Snohomi sh 

399652 

622 

642.41 

Tonasket 

Okanogan 

611010 

949 

643.54 

South  Bend 

Paci fi c 

444074 

683 

649.72 

Costa 

Grays  Harbor 

496420 

761 

652.42 

Leavenworth 

Chelan 

458315 

692 

661 .98 

Tenino 

Thurston 

513128 

774 

663.04 

Rochester 

Thurston 

549781 

827 

664.79 

Chewelah 

Stevens 

468287 

703 

666.39 

Winlock 

Lewi  s 

465345 

693 

671.,  51 

Kettle  Falls 

Stevens 

416205 

619 

672.44 

Sul  tan 

Snohomi sh 

572837 

852 

672.34 

Peshasti  n-Dryden 

Chelan 

353009 

519 

679.74 

Tol edo 

Lewi  s 

^71436 

684 

689.52 

Lacenter 

Clark 

349367 

504 

693.19 

Ocean  Beach 

Pacific 

611438 

879 

695.47 

Chelan 

Chelan 

653694 

939 

695.92 

Highland 

Yakima 

608859 

873 

697.62 

Goldendal e 

Klickitat 

657423 

939 

699.96 

Oroville 

Okanogan 

663003 

944 

702.45 

Wahkiakum 

Wahkiakum 

460042 

654 

703.06 

Lower  Snoqualmie 

King 

674660 

958 

704.10 

Cle  Elum-Roslyn 

Kittitas 

629149 

881 

713.73 

Morton 

Lewis 

495390 

691 

717.26 

College  Place 

Walla  Walla 

477565 

663 

720.39 

North  Mason 

Mason 

597724 

822 

727.16 

Mabton 

Yakima 

477843 

651 

733.63 

Pomeroy 

Garfiel d 

606754 

824 

736.66 

Chimacum 

Jefferson 

429257 

578 

743.01 

Okanogan 

Okanogan 

670217 

900 

744.65 

Eatonvil  1 e 

Pierce 

737614 

990 

744.82 

Dayton 

Columbia 

704533 

938 

750.93 

Coulee  Dam 

Okanogan 

557987 

738 

756.26 

Newport 

Pend  Oreille 

516281 

6C 

757.50 

North  Beach 

Grays  Harbor 

532089 

7 H 

758.00 

Col  fax 

Whitman 

753468 

989 

761.84 

Willapa  Valley 

Pacifi c 

397767 

511 

778.41 

Onalaska 

Lewi  s 

433234 

552 

785.47 

Grand  Coulee 

Grant 

478587 

606 

789.53 

Concrete 

Skagi t 

417594 

529 

790.06 

Finley 

Benton 

410057 

515 

796.58 

Brewster 

Okanogan 

423205 

530 

798.32 

Odessa 

Lincoln 

438463 

540 

811.46 

Naselle  Grays  River 

Pacifi c 

428632 

525 

815.74 

ERIC 
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PER-PUPIL  COSTS-CONTINUED 


School  District 
Royal 

Coupeville 

Mossyrock 

Cape  Flattevy 

Liberty 

Warden 

Ritzville 

Stevenson 


County 

Cost 

Students 

Cost  per 
Student 

Grant 

$6193P6 

737 

$840171 

Island 

495088 

582 

850.65 

Lewis 

470875 

550 

856.57 

Clallam 

520920 

597 

872.40 

Spokane 

486546 

542 

897.29 

Grant 

556112 

609 

913.82 

Adams 

560284 

596 

940.17 

Skamani a 

1044352 

874 

1194.62 

Size  Group  8:  200-500 

School  District 

Rose  Valley 
McCl eary 
Cathcart 
Gri ffi n 
Yacol t 

Black  Diamond 
Union  Gap 
Hocki nson 
Hood  Canal 
Conway 
Twi  sp 

Li ttlerock 
Lakewood 
Dieringer 
Republ ic 
Napavine 
Cosmopol i s 
Northport 
La  Conner 
K1  ickitat 
Watervi  lie 
Crescent 
Soap  Lake 
Palouse 
Wi  nthrop 
Qui  naul  t 
Cusick 
Sel kirk 
^ San  Juan 

ERJ[C 


County 

Cost 

Students 

Cost  per 
Student 

Cowlitz 

$109635 

213 

$515.78 

Grays  Harbor 

151110 

284 

531 .23 

Snohomi sh 

200874 

275 

535.04 

Thurston 

160172 

282 

563.87 

Cl  ark 

121342 

210 

579.03 

King 

148639 

252 

589.86 

Yakima 

283838 

462 

614.00 

Cl  ark 

275334 

447 

616.64 

Mason 

2F3082 

403 

628.35 

Skagi t 

224849 

350 

642.83 

Okanogan 

294937 

457 

645.97 

Thurston 

170626 

264 

646.83 

Snohomi sh 

296729 

457 

648.89 

Pierce 

205021 

311 

659.78 

Ferry 

287729 

436 

660.08 

Lewis 

244142 

357 

683.45 

Grays  Harbor 

217796 

315 

690.43 

Stevens 

179658 

258 

696.05 

Skagit 

301864 

432 

699.28 

K1  icki  tat 

209843 

293 

715.90 

Douglas 

256879 

356 

720.74 

Clallam 

154934 

213 

728.45 

Grant 

333325 

455 

731.79 

Whi tman 

270725 

369 

732.80 

Okanogan 

201395 

267 

754.32 

Grays  Harbor 

290030 

379 

765.47 

Pend  Oreille 

255671 

328 

779.72 

Pend  Oreille 

377677 

484 

780,55 

San  Juan 

245602 

314 

782.60 

Douglas 

303875 

384 

790.77 
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PER-PUPIL  COSTS-CONTINUED 


Size  Group  8:  200-500 

Continued 

Cost  per 

School  District 

County 

Cost 

Students 

Student 

Manson 

Chelan 

$321 338 

407 

$790.15 

Davenoort 

Lincoln 

352582 

436 

807 . v38 

Entiat 

Chelan 

253201 

313 

"09.06 

Tekoa 

Whi tman 

228925 

276 

28.73 

Asotin 

Asotin 

223135 

268 

332.19 

Wilbur 

Lincoln 

351759 

422 

833.08 

Ki tt i tas 

Ki tti tas 

262426 

434 

838.22 

Oakvi lie 

Grays  Harbor 

277315 

329 

842.31 

Mary  Walker 

Stevens 

215923 

253 

851 .93 

Freenan 

Spokane 

421306 

489 

860.79 

Reardon 

Li ncol n 

342603 

388 

882.25 

Pe  Ell 

Lewi  s 

296225 

333 

889.40 

Rainier 

Thurston 

211210 

237 

890.09 

Touenet 

Walla  Walla 

196079 

219 

893.91 

Carson 

Skamania 

296215 

332 

893.10 

Paleros 

Okanogan 

258656 

287 

900.20 

W 1 S h k a n V d 1 1 e y 

Grays  Harbor 

202620 

224 

904.35 

'i  i C 

Jefferson 

258658 

213 

943.44 

WdShtuc^' j 

Adams 

205245 

213 

943.44 

Well  T ; 

Walla  Wal la 

40516R 

423 

953.59 

Whi tman 

3S4880 

368 

964.48 

ROS  .n  ' V* 

Whi  tnan 

292042 

300 

972.73 

C>ar  f • t' ' • 

Whi tman 

241794 

246 

984.43 

Co'  ‘jr-  t • . 

Walla  Walla 

426663 

433 

986.37 

L t n c 0 1 n 

2044  76 

207 

989.91 

L y 1 f 

» n ck itat 

33551 7 

308 

992.32 

Lewis 

31  0640 

310 

1000.94 

Tout  ' e 1 e 

Cowl i 1 7 

4t>0093 

457 

1007.85 

Oa^esdd ‘ e 

Whitman 

235779 

232 

1017.74 

^ d **  rl  r ^ t or, 

L incolf 

237614 

231 

1030.55 

Adams 

367937 

348 

1057.65 

La  Crosse 

Whi  tman 

270998 

256 

1060.45 

Cou^e^  t , 

Grant 

226310 

213 

1063.09 

Colt. - 

Whitman 

239S86 

219 

1095.10 

?'re^cct  i 

walla  Walla 

314119 

236 

1333.16 

Ijn 


PER-PUPIL  COSTS-CONTINUED 


Size  Group  9:  0-200  Students 


School  District 

County 

Cost 

Students 

Cost  per 
Student 

Orchard  Prairie 

Spokane 

$22739 

55 

$413.44 

SatsoD 

Grays  Harbor 

28031 

67 

415.65 

Southsi de 

Mason 

83542 

189 

442.14 

Blue  Creek 

Stevens 

7581 

17 

t 68 

Sutmit  Valley 

Stevens 

15660 

33 

• i 3 

Kamilche  Valley 

Mason 

37076 

78 

4. , .35 

Eval ine 

Lewi  s 

22786 

44 

515.40 

Vader 

Lewi  s 

71976 

134 

537.41 

Carrol  1 s 

Cowl i tz 

83262 

146 

571.58 

Green  Mountain 

Clark 

31478 

SI 

617.22 

Evergreen 

Stevens 

14473 

23 

620.36 

Pioneer 

Mason 

114738 

184 

623.74 

Honi  tor 

Chsl dn 

89270 

140 

638.65 

Riverside 

Okanogan 

58198 

90 

649.45 

Wahl uko 

Grant 

42683 

64 

665.78 

Marcus 

Stevens 

58953 

86 

688.22 

Orondo 

Douglas 

50270 

72 

697.04 

Gold  Bar 

Snohomish 

82438 

118 

699.58 

Carbonado 

Pierce 

55178 

78 

703.35 

Nine  Mile  Fal 1' 

Spokane 

70528 

99 

709.25 

Fai rvi ew 

Clallam 

54926 

76 

718.46 

Valley 

Stevens 

77666 

102 

761 .43 

Curlew 

Ferry 

121481 

156 

778.18 

Orient 

Ferry 

61295 

79 

780.23 

Trout  Lake 

K1  ickitat 

1 321 68 

168 

787.28 

Loon  Lake 

Stevens 

31690 

40 

794.43 

Centervi 1 1 e 

Klickitat 

54802 

69 

794.12 

Anderson  Island 

Pierce 

22252 

28 

804.21 

Mill  Creek 

Stevens 

16525 

20 

825.85 

Thorp 

Kittitas 

142572 

168 

849.71 

Inchel  iir; 

Ferry 

171705 

199 

863.40 

Onion  Creek 

Stevens 

8593 

10 

887.73 

Mel  1 pint' 

Stevens 

124925 

141 

888.83 

Brinnon 

Jef  ferson 

39295 

44 

890.85 

Mary  M Kn’ght 

Mason 

1 50657 

168 

897.89 

Ore  as 

San  Juan 

163617 

180 

909.64 

Col  (jnbia 

Stevens 

15410 

17 

931.12 

Index 

Snohomish 

15410 

17 

931 .12 

Nespelem 

Okanogan 

161066 

171 

949.39 

Steptoe 

Whitman 

59539 

62 

956. 75 

Grapeview 

Mason 

57389 

60 

960.16 

Glenwood 

Kl  ickitat 

135881 

140 

967.54 

Tahol ah 

Grays  Harbor 

104567 

106 

982.86 

Hart  line 

Grant 

1 1 3267 

115 

983.82 

Lopez 

San  Juan 

95592 

96 

994.71 

Creston 

L ircoln 

177988 

179 

994.96 

Boi St  Fort 

Lewis 

141616 

140 

1014.80 

nira 

Lincoln 

167874 

164 

1 026 . 38 

Rirvhalfm 

Whatcom 

70265 

68 

1030.13 
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PER-PUPIL  COSTS-CONTINUED 


Size  Group  9:  0-200  Students— Continued 


Cost  per 


School  District 

County 

Cost 

Students 

Student 

Bickleton 

K1  icki  tat 

$108479 

105 

$1037.58 

North  Rivpr 

Paci  fi  c 

85589 

82 

1042.50 

Harsti ne 

Mason 

4917 

5 

1068.93 

Keller 

Ferry 

36355 

34 

1080.05 

Mansfield 

Douglas 

156250 

143 

1094.49 

Wi shram 

K1 icki tat 

138111 

124 

■ 1110.84 

Easton 

Ki ttitas 

121089 

108 

1119.85 

Edwal 1 

Lincol n 

71230 

64 

1120.85 

Dixie 

Walla  Walla 

46210 

41 

1124.34 

Skamania 

Skamania 

86150 

74 

1165.76 

Mill  A 

Skamania 

92151 

78 

1176.29 

Clearwater 

Jefferson 

76663 

65 

1177.43 

Skykomish 

King 

145450 

120 

1207.65 

Wilson  Creek 

Grant 

1 59200 

131 

1212.21 

Diablo 

Whatcom 

52917 

42 

1273.53 

Strehkin 

Chelan 

6794 

5 

1274.61 

Anatone 

Asotin 

99344 

77 

1295.91 

Mount  Pleasant 

Skamania 

29545 

22 

1322.49 

Endicott 

Whitman 

254344 

191 

1329.35 

Pal isades 

Douglas 

23636 

17 

1371.78 

Hooper 

Whi tman 

35678 

26 

1389.89 

Lament 

Whitman 

78061 

52 

1500.88 

Damman 

Ki ttitas 

12620 

8 

1515.02 

Starbuck 

Col  lanbia 

67818 

44 

1525.71 

Kahlotus 

Frankl in 

162653 

104 

1557.39 

Great  Northern 

Spokane 

19165 

12 

1611.87 

Dorothy 

Yakima 

22350 

12 

1862.51 

Hazelmere 

Gerry 

14592 

7 

1961.27 

Benge 

Adams 

27960 

14 

1964.86 

Roosevel t 

KI  ickitat 

34516 

17 

2056.97 

Farmington 

Whitman 

30689 

15 

2077.81 

Paterson 

Benton 

31751 

14 

2214.14 

Lester 

Ki  ng 

62764 

22 

2810.76 

Shaw 

San  Juan 

7695 

3 

2882.20 

Hay 

Whitman 

46013 

15 

2982.03 

Star 

Frankl in 

29313 

6 

4630.75 

Appendix  E 


FUNDING  FORMULA  VARIATIONS 

(43  Cases) 
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FUNDING  FORMULA  VARIATIONS 


Case  1 : Base 


Local  Funds 
Special  Levies 
State 

Other  (Federal) 


Dollars  Percentage 

(mill  ion) 

$ 94.9  16.3 

81.9  (6.92  mills  0 50%)  14.1 

332.4  57.2 

72.0  12.4 


Total  $ 581.2 


Special  Levies 


Funds  per  Student 


School  District  No.  of  No.  of 


Group  Size 

20.000 

10.000 

5.000 
2.600 
1 .600 

1 .000 
500 
200 

0 

Weighted  average 


Districts  Students 


6 

9 

21 

29 

25 

29 

59 

65 

87 

330 


238.189 
125.223 
146.812 
100.540 
54.003 
36.346 
42.428 
21 .332 
6.886 


Mills 


7.7 

8.4 
4.6 

3.5 

3.2 

1 .3 

2.0 

2.8 
2.0 

5.6 


Dollars  per 
Student 

$ 163.2 
152.6 

71 .6 

48.7 

59.6 

22.2 

47.7 
85.3 

99.8 

$ 106.2 


Total 


$ 798 
792 
706 
674 
719 
727 
737 
812 
969 


Difference 
from  Average 

$ 45 
39 
-47 
-79 
-34 
-26 
-26 
59 
216 


ERIC 


\p 
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$ 753 


FUNDING  FORMULA  VARIATIONS-CONTINUED 


Case  2: 


O 

ERIC 


. Guarantee,  $452. 


State  cost;  $83.4  million. 

Total  special  levies:  $23.6  million  (2.0  mills  © 50%  assessed). 
Percent  of  input  dollars  which  would  reduce  special  levies:  69.9%. 


Special 

Levies 
Dollars  per 

Group  Size 

Mills 

Student 

20,000 

2.6 

$55.3 

10,000 

3.4 

62.4 

5,000 

0.4 

5.9 

2,600 

0.3 

3.9 

1 ,600 

0.3 

6.5 

1 ,000 

0.0 

0.0 

500 

0.2 

4.1 

200 

0.8 

24.0 

0 

1 .0 

46.5 

Weighted  average 

1 .6 

$30.6 

Special  levies : 

Seattle;  $5.52  million  (1.91  mills). 

Shoreline:  $1.86  million  (8.90  mills). 


IJCi! 
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FUNDING  FORMULA  VARIATIONS-CONTINUED 


!!ilase  3:  The  guarantee  is  redefined  in  terms  of  teacher-student  and  staff-student  ratios. 


1.  Elementary  ratio  ; 22.5. 

2.  Secondary  ratio  : 28. 

3.  Staff  ratio  : 55. 

4.  Additional  staff 

for  disadvantaged;  10. 

5.  Salary  elementary;  $8,114., 

6.  Salary  secondary  ; $9,006. 

7.  Salary  staff  : $8,955. 

S.  State  support: 100% 

9.  85%  leeway  factor  is  zero. 

State  cost;  $89.27  million. 

Total  special  levies:  $18.91  million  (1.6  mills  (!>  50%  assessed). 
Percent  of  input  dollars  which  would  reduce  special  levies:  70.6%. 


O 

ERIC 


Group  Size 
20,000 
10,000 
5,000 
2,600 
1 ,600 
1 ,000 
500 
200 
0 

Weighted  average 


Special  Levies 


Mills 

Dollars  per 
Student 

2.0 

$42.1 

2.7 

49.6 

0.6 

9.6 

0.2 

3.1 

0.3 

4.8 

0.0 

0.4 

0.1 

1 .4 

0.5 

15.7 

0.8 

39.7 

1.3 

$24.5 

Special  levies 

Seattle:  surplus  $2.28  million. 
Shoreline;  $2.32  million  (off  $1.32). 
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FUNDING  FORMULA  VARIATIONS-CONTINUED 


Case  4: 


O 

ERIC 


1 . Guarantee,  $364 . 

2.  85%  leeway  factor  is  zero. 


State  cost:  $83.58  million. 

Total  special  levies:  $22.8  million  (1.93  mills  @ 50%  assessed). 


Percent  of  input  doUcurs  which  would  reduce  special  levies:  70.8%. 


Group  Size 

20,000 

10,000 

5.000 
2,600 
1 ,600 

1 .000 
500 
200 

0 

Weighted  average 
Special  levies 


Special 

Levies 

Mills 

Dollars  per 
Student 

2.3 

$49.7 

3.4 

61.2 

0.9 

14.2 

0.4 

4.9 

0.4 

7.2 

0.0 

0.5 

0.1 

1.4 

0.2 

6.4 

0.3 

15.5 

1.6 

$29.5 

Seattle:  $1.3  million  surplus. 

Shoreline:  $2.56  million  (12.29  mills  @ 50%). 
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FUNDING  FORMULA  VARIATIONS-CONTINUED 


Case  5: 

1 . 

Secondary  weighting  factor,  0.4 

- 

2 . 

Additional  weighting  of  .1  of  total  base 
enrollment  if  larger  than  11,000. 

3. 

Guarantee,  $420. 

State  cost;  $83.47  million. 


Total  special  levies:  $17.53  miUion  (1.48  miUs  @ 50%  assessed). 


Percent  of  input  dollars  which  would  reduce  special  levies;  77.1%. 


Group  Size 

20,000 

10,000 

5.000 
2,600 
1 ,600 

1 .000 
500 
200 

0 

Weighted  average 


Special  Levies 


Mills 

Dollars  per 
Student 

1 .4 

$30.6 

2.6 

47.4 

0.7 

11  .0 

0.5 

6.7 

0.6 

11.0 

0.0 

0.7 

0.3 

7.3 

1.1 

32.5 

1.2 

57.8 

1.2 

$22.7 

Special  levies 

Seattle:  $3.26  million  (1.13  mills). 


Shoreline:  $1.43  million  (6-87  mills). 
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FUNDING  FORMULA  VARIATIONS-CONTINUED 


Case  6: 


O 

ERIC 


1.  Additional  secondary  weighting,  0.4. 

i 

2.  Additional  vocatiorral , 0. 5 . 

3.  Large  school  district  weighting  factor,  .1. 

4.  100%  of  approved  transportation  cost. 

5 . Gucurantee,  $422. 


State  cost;  $83.71  million. 

Total  special  levies;  $17.35  million  (1.47  mills  d>  50%  assessed). 


Percent  of  input  dolleurs  which  would  reduce  special  levies;  77.1% 


Group  Size 
20,000 
10,000 
5,000 
2,600 
1 ,600 
1 ,000 
500 
200 
0 

Weighted  average 


Special 

Levies 

Mills 

Dollars  per 
Student 

1 .4 

$30.3 

2.6 

47.2 

0.7 

11.1 

0.5 

6.5 

0.6 

11.2 

0.0 

0.8 

0.3 

7.0 

1 .0 

31.0 

1 .1 

52.8 

1 .2 

$22.5 

Special  levies; 

Seattle;  $3.29  million  (1.14  mills). 
Shoreline:  $1.42  million  (6.81  mills). 
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T(M^  ipMMi  lm»  tl7Sl  mttonU  4«fnUli910%MMMd) 

ol  wpwi  JoBti  wtubb  wcvld  r«4uo*  i^«cMl  Ivvm  77  5\ 


Sft»c<4l  Levies 


Groop  SUt 

?0.CKK) 

»0,(WIC1 

S.MO 

Z»600 
\ .600 

1 .000 
soo 
?oo 


Oolbn  par 


tMlU 

Siudaot 

1.1 

S24 

7.7 

49.4 

\.2 

18.6 

0.9 

11.9 

0.; 

12.4 

0.1 

2.1 

0.2 

5.S 

0.7 

22.8 

0.6 

31.8 

1.2 

$22.7 

SpacMl  laviaa- 

SaattJa:  aurplua  $2  A auttion- 
SboratiM:  SI  92  million  (9^1  milla). 
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5 CoVAntM.  M'O 


Suit  co«  S63  66  nuUion 


Toisl  !(|>«c»sJ  krm  S16  69  miUion  ( 1 43  mills  9 ^7%  tar 

mt6) 

Psrotni  of  input  doUsrt  which  would  rtduot  ^stctsl  Itvits: 

77  7% 

Spec 1a1 

Levies 

Group  Size 

Ml'  fS 

Dollars  par 
Student 

20.000 

1.1 

$24.0 

10.000 

2.8 

SO.O 

c ru\r\ 

n o 

w • %> 

12.9 

2.600 

0.6 

8.0 

1 .600 

0.7 

12.7 

1.000 

0.1 

1.5 

500 

0.3 

8.2 

200 

1.1 

34.5 

0 

1.2 

56.5 

Wsi^ted  avsrsge 

1.2 

$21.9 

Sp*CMl  Wvi«r. 

I SMttU:  $1.99  million  (0.69  mills). 

I ShomUnt:  $1.53  million  (7.36  mills). 
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FVNIH?«C  rOlUIULA  VARIATIONS  CONTINUTD 


9:  1 A<kJil1on*l  secondary  weighting,  0.4. 

2.  Additlonel  voceHonil  weighting,  O.S. 

3.  01  Sidvinuged  weighting  factor,  1.0. 

4.  Large  school  district  weighting  factor,  0.1. 

5.  100  percent  of  approved  transportation. 

6.  Cuaruuee.  S414. 


State  coat;  SS3.72  milUon. 

Total  ^Mcial  Vevlos:  S16.S6  mllUon  (1.40  miUe  • 50%  aaoMd). 
Feroaoi  of  input  dollart  which  would  reduce  ipecial  leviee:  78. 1% . 


School  District 
Size 

Special 

Mills 

Levies 

DoDanper 

Student 

20.000 

1.1 

$22.3 

10.000 

2.7 

49.6 

5.000 

0.8 

13.2 

2.600 

0.6 

8.3 

1.600 

0.7 

13.2 

1.000 

0.1 

1.7 

500 

0.4 

8.8 

200 

1.2 

35.3 

0 

1.1 

54.8 

Weighted  average 

1.1 

$21.5 

Special  leviee: 

Seattle:  $1.82  mflUon  (0.6S  roflla). 
Shoreline:  $1.51  million  (7.24  iiiiUa). 
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H’NDIM,  f ORMl'LA  variations  lX>NTlM  fcl) 


Case  1 


O 

ERIC 


1.  Additiondl  secondary  weighting,  0.4. 

2.  U1 sadv antaged  weignting  factor,  1.66. 

3.  Large  school  district  weighting  factor,  0.1. 

4.  100  percent  of  approved  transportation. 

5.  GuarantM.  $404 


Slate  cost;  $83.19  million. 

Total  special  levies;  $16.72  million  (1.41  mills  @ 50%  aseessed). 
Percent  of  input  dollars  which  would  reduce  special  levies:  78.4%, 


Special  Levies 


School  District 
Size 

Mills 

Dollars  per 
Student 

20.000 

0.9 

$18.8 

10,000 

2.9 

52.1 

5,000 

1 .0 

15.3 

2,600 

0.7 

9.6 

1 .600 

0.8 

14.5 

1,000 

0.1 

2.2 

500 

0.4 

9.8 

200 

1.2 

38.2 

0 

1 .2 

59.3 

Weighted  average 

1.1 

$21.7 

Special  levies; 

Seattle;  $1.02  million  (0.35  mills). 
Shoreline:  $1.60  million  (7.70  mills). 


1411 
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^^JNI)I^G  l ORMULA  VARIATIONS  CONTINUtl) 


Case  11 


i 


t 

i 


O 


1.  Setw^ndary  weigntin^  factor,  0.4- 

2.  Vocational  weighting  factor,  0.0. 

3.  Disadvantaged  weighting  factor,  1.66. 

4.  No  staff  weignting  factor. 

5.  Large  school  district  weighting  factor. 

6.  100  percent  of  approved  transportation  cost. 

7.  Guarantee:  $451. 


State  cost:  $83.46  million. 

Total  special  levies:  $16.33  million  (1.38  mills  @ 50%  assessed). 
Percent  of  input  dollars  which  would  reduce  special  levies;  78.6%. 


Group  Size 

Special 

Levies 

Mills 

Dollars  per 
Student 

20,000 

0.8 

$ 17.3 

10,000 

2.8 

50.3 

5,000 

1.0 

15.8 

2,600 

0.8 

10.5 

1,600 

0.8 

15.6 

1 ,000 

0.2 

2.9 

500 

0.5 

10.8 

200 

1.2 

35.5 

0 

1 .1 

52.8 

Weighted  average 

1.1 

$ 21 .2 

Special  levies: 

Seattle:  $784,000  (0.27  mills). 
Shoreline:  $1.53  million  (7.32  mills). 
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FUNDING  FORMULA  VARIATIONS-CON^HNUED 


1.  Secondary  weighting  factor  is  zero,  0. 

2.  Vocational  weighting  factor  is  zero,  0. 

3.  Disadvantaged  weighting  factor  is  1.0. 

4.  Eliminate  county  ratio. 

5.  No  staff  weighting  factor. 

6.  No  remote  weighting  factor. 

7.  100%  of  approved  transportation  cost. 

8.  Guarantee,  $438. 


Additional  state  cost:  $-285,000  (almost  no  change). 
Total  state  support:  $332  mill  ion. 


Special  Levies 


School  District 
Size 


Mills 


Dollars  per 
Student 


20,000 

10,000 

5.000 

2.000 
1 ,600 
1,000 


-0.6 

-0.3 

0.6 

0.6 

0.2 

0.3 

0.2 

1.0 

1.1 


$-12.8 


500 

200 

0 


- 5.4 

8.9 
8.6 
4.2 
5.6 

4.9 
32.4 


$ 51.4 


Special  levies: 


Seattle;  down  $3.07  million  (1.07  mills). 


Shoreline;  up  $91,648  (-0.44  mills). 


FUNDING  FORMULA  VARIATIONS-CONTINUED 


Case  13: 


o 

ERIC 


(Case  12  with  guarantee  equal  $543) 

1.  Secondary  weighting  factor  is  zero,  0. 

2.  Vocational  weighting  factor  is  zero,  0. 

3.  Disadvantaged  weighting  factor  is  one,  1. 

4.  Eliminate  county  ratio. 

5.  No  staff  weighting  factor. 

6.  No  remote  weighting  factor. 

7.  100%  of  approved  transportation  cost. 

8 . Guarantee,  $543. 

Additional  state  cost:  $82.9  million 

Total  special  levies:  $21.1  million  (1.44  mills  @ 50%  adjusted). 

Percent  of  input  dollars  which  would  reduce  special  levies:  73.4%. 


School  District 
Size 

20,000 

10,000 

5.000 
2,600 
1,600 

1 .000 
500 
200 

0 

Weighted  average 
Special  levies: 

Seattle: 
Shorel ine: 


Special 

Levies 

Mills 

Dollars  per 
Student 

1.9 

$39.9 

3.4 

61.4 

0.5 

7.5 

0.3 

4.4 

0.4 

7.5 

0 

0.4 

0.2 

5.7 

1.6 

49.0 

1.9 

94.8 

1.44 

$27.3 

$2.07  million (0.72  mills). 

$1.95  million (9.33  mills). 
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FUNDING  FORMULA  VARIATIONS-CONTINUED 


Case  14: 


1.  Secondary  weighting  factor  is  zero,  0. 

2.  Vocational  v.'eighting  factor  is  zero,  0. 

3.  Disadvantaged  weighting  factor  is  one,  1. 

4.  100%  of  approved  transportation. 

5.  No  staff  weighting  factor. 

6.  No  remote  and  necessary  as  weighting  factor. 

7.  No  county  ratio. 

8.  85%  leeway  factor,  100%. 

9.  State  mills,  4 and  2.4. 

1 0 .  Guarantee,  $419. 


Additional  state  cost;  $13,000. 


Special  Levies 


School  District 
Size 


Mills 


Dollars  per 
Student 


20,000 

-0.8 

$-16.2 

10,000 

-0.3 

- 5.0 

5,000 

0.8 

11 .9 

2,000 

1.0 

13.7 

1 ,600 

0.2 

4.5 

1 ,000 

0.4 

7.0 

500 

0.2 

3.8 

200 

0.7 

22.7 

0 

0.6 

$ 25.8 

Special  levies: 

Seattle:  down  $4.5  million  (1.57  mills). 
Shoreline:  up  $190,000  (-0.91  mills). 
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FUNDING  FORMULA  VARIATIONS-CONTINUED 


(Case  14  with  guarantee  at  $524), 

1.  Secondary  weighting  factor  is  zero,  0. 

2.  Vocational  weighting  factor  is  zero,  0. 

3.  Disadvantaged  weighting  factor  is  one,  1. 

4.  100%  of  approved  transportation. 

5.  No  staff  weighting  factor. 

6.  No  remote  and  necessary  as  weighting  factor. 

7.  No  county  ratio. 

8.  85%  leeway  factor,  100%. 

9.  State  mills,  4 and  2.4. 

10.  Guarantee,  $524. 

Additional  state  cost:  $83.1  million. 

Total  special  levies:  $19.8  million  (1.36  mills  @ 50%  adjusted). 
Percent  of  input  dollars  which  would  reduce  special  levies:  74.7%. 


Special  Levies 


School  District 
Size 

Mills 

Dollars  per 
Student 

20,000 

1.7 

$36.5 

10,000 

3.3 

60.0 

5,000 

0.5 

8.3 

2,600 

0.3 

4.7 

1,600 

0.3 

6.0 

1 ,000 

0 

0.8 

500 

0.2 

4.2 

200 

1.4 

41.7 

0 

1.5 

75.5 

Weighted  average 

1.36 

$25.7 

Special  levies: 

$613,000  (0.21  mills). 

$2.04  million  (9.81  mills). 
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Seattle; 

Shoreline: 


FUNDING  FORMULA  VARIATIONS-CONTINUED 


CdS6  16; 


1.  Secondary  weighting  factor  is  zero,  0. 

2.  Vocational  weighting  factor  is  zero,  0. 

3.  Disadvantaged  weighting  factor,  1.0. 

4.  100%  of  approved  transportation. 

5.  No  staff  weighting  factor. 

6.  No  remote  weighting  factor. 

7.  No  county  ratio. 

8.  85%  leeway  factor  is  100%. 

9.  State  mills,  8 and  4,8. 

1 0.  Guarantee,  $454. 


Additional  state  cost;  $83.27  million. 

Total  special  levies:  $22.13  million  (1.51  mills  @ 50%  adjusted). 
Percent  of  input  dollars  which  would  reduce  special  levies:  71.8%. 


Special  Levies 


School  District 
Size 

Mills 

DoUeurs  per 
Student 

20,000 

2.1 

$44.5 

10,000 

3.1 

56.9 

5,000 

0.9 

14.6 

2,600 

0.6 

7.7 

1 ,600 

0.4 

8.1 

1 ,000 

0.1 

2.0 

500 

0.2 

3.9 

200 

0.9 

27.0 

0 

0.8 

37.2 

Weighted  average 

1.5 

$ 28.7 

Special  levies: 

Seattle;  surplus  $4.0  million. 


Shoreline;  $2.46  million  (11.8  mills). 
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FUNDING  FORMULA  VARIATIONS-CONTINUED 


Case  17: 


1.  State  millage:  8 and  4.8. 

2.  85%  leeway  factor,  100%. 

3.  Guarantee,  $383. 


Additioncd  state  cost:  $83.02  million. 

Total  special  levies;  $20.55  million  (1.41  mills  @ 50%  adjusted). 
Percent  of  input  dollars  which  would  reduce  special  levie  ; 73.9%. 


School  District 
Size 

20,000 

10,000 

5.000 
2,600 
1,600 

1 .000 
500 
200 

0 

Weighted  average 


Special 

Levies 

Mills 

Dollars  per 
Student 

2.1 

$ 44.3 

3.3 

59.3 

0.6 

9.6 

0.3 

4.0 

0.3 

6.0 

0.0 

0.7 

0.1 

2.0 

0.4 

11.4 

0.3 

13.0 

— 

1.41 

$ 26.6 

Special  levies: 

Seattle:  surplus  $518,000. 

Shorel i ne : $2 . 36  mi 1 1 i on  ( 1 1 . 33  mi 1 1 s ) . 


O 

ERIC 
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FUNDING  FORMULA  VARIATIONS-CONTINUED 


Case  18: 


O 

ERIC 


1.  Secondary  weighting  factor  is  zero,  0. 

2.  Vocational  weighting  factor  is  zero,  0. 

3.  Disadvantaged  weighting  factor  is  one,  1. 

4.  100%  of  approved  transportation. 

5.  85%  leeway  factor  is  100%. 

6.  State  mills  are  8 and  4.8. 

7 . Guarantee,  $426. 


Additional  state  cost;  $83.07  million. 

Total  special  levies:  $20.77  (1.42  mills  @ 50%  adjusted). 

Perceii’.  *>f  input  dollars  which  would  reduce  special  levies:  73.6%. 


Special  Levies 


School  District 
Size 

Mills 

Dollars  per 
Student 

20,000 

1.9 

$41.1 

10,000 

3.3 

60.3 

5,000 

0.8 

12.7 

2,600 

0.4 

6.2 

1 ,600 

0.4 

8.2 

1 ,000 

0.1 

1 .8 

500 

0.1 

3.3 

200 

0.4 

12.2 

0 

0.2 

8.2 

Weighted  average 

1.4 

$26.9 

Special  levies: 

Seattle:  surplus  $2. 03  mi  1 1 ion . 

Shoreline:  $2.44  million  (11.68  mills). 
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FUNDING  FORMULA  VARIATIONS-CX)NTINUED 


Ca'tf  19 


O 

ERIC 


What  if  the  money  for  the  staff  weighting  factor  were  distributed  via  the  guarantee. 

1.  No  staff  weighting  factor. 

2.  Guarantee,  $404. 


Additional  state  cost:  $-401,000. 


Special  Levies 


School  District 
Size 

Mills 

Dollars  per 
Student 

20,000 

0.1 

$ 2.8 

10,000 

0.0 

-1.1 

5,000 

0.1 

1.2 

2,600 

0.0 

0.3 

1 ,600 

0.0 

0.2 

1 ,000 

-0.1 

-0.6 

500 

-0.1 

-1  .7 

200 

-0.2 

-4.7 

0 

0.0 

1 

ro 

e 

Weighted  average 

0.0 

$ 0.7 

Special  levies: 

Seattle:  up  $346,000  (-0.12  mills). 
Shoreline:  down  $27,500  (0.13  mills). 
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FUNDING  FORMULA  VARIATIONS-CONTINUED 


Case  20: 

1. 

State  millage:  10.0  and  6.0. 

2. 

85%  leeway  factor  is  100%. 

3. 

Guarantee,  $356. 

Additional  state  cost:  $84.04  million. 

Total  special  levies:  $22.3  million  (1.52  mills  @ 50%  adjusted). 
Percent  of  input  dollars  which  would  reduce  special  levies:  71.0%. 


Special  Levies 


School  District 
Size 

Mills 

Dollars  per 
Student 

20,000 

2.3 

$48.4 

10,000 

3.2 

57.7 

5,000 

1.0 

14.7 

2,600 

0.3 

4.8 

1 ,600 

0.4 

7.7 

1 ,000 

0.1 

1.3 

500 

0.1 

2.7 

200 

0.4 

11.4 

0 

0.2 

11.8 

Weighted  average 

1.5 

$28.9 

Special  levies: 

Seattle; 

surplus  $3.07  million. 

Shoreline; 

$2.55  million  (12.22 

mills). 

ERIC 
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FUNDING  FORMULA  VARIATIONS-CONTINUED 


1.  Secondary  weighting  factor  is  0.4. 

2.  Vocational  weighting  factor  is  zero,  0. 

3.  Disadvantaged  weighting  factor  is  1.66. 

4.  No  staff  weighting  factor. 

5.  100%  of  approved  transportation. 

6.  Large  school  district  weighting  factor,  0.2. 

7.  85%  leeway  factor  is  100%. 

8.  Guarantee,  $450. 


Additional  state  cost:  $83.56  million. 

Total  special  levies:  $16.09  million  (1.10  mills  @ 50%  adjusted). 
Percent  of  input  dollars  which  would  reduce  special  levies:  78.8%. 


School  District 
Si  ze 

20,000 

10,000 

5,000 

2,600 

1 ,600 

1 ,000 

500 

200 

0 

V/eighted  average 


Special  Levies 

Dollars  per 

Mills  Student 


0.3 

$ 6.9 

2.1 

38.2 

1.7 

26.6 

1.2 

16.3 

1.3 

25.0 

0.4 

6.7 

0.9 

20.4 

1.8 

54.9 

1.4 

70.2 

1.1 

$20.8 

Special  levies: 

Seattle:  $82,700. 

Shoreline:  $999,000(4.79  mills). 


FUNDING  FORMULA  VARIATIONS-CONTINUED 


1. 

Secondary  weighting  factor,  0. 

2. 

Vocational  weighting  factor,  0. 

3. 

Disadvantaged  weighting  factor. 

0. 

4. 

85%  leeway  factor  is  100%. 

5. 

100%  of  ALL  transportation  cost. 

6. 

Large  school  district  weighting 

factor,  0.1 . 

7. 

No  staff  weighting  factor. 

8. 

No  necessary  and  remote  elementary  and  high 
school  weighting  factor. 

9. 

No  county  ratio. 

10. 

State  property  tax  millage,  4.0 

and  2.4. 

11. 

State  guarantee,  $508- 

Additional  state  cost;  $83.25  million. 

Total  special  levies:  $15.52  million  (1.31  mills  @ 50%  assessed). 
Percent  of  input  dollars  which  would  reduce  special  levies:  79.78%. 


Special  Levies 


Minimum  School 
District  Size 

Mills  (assessed) 

Dollars  per 
Student 

20:000 

1 .4 

$ 24.5 

10,000 

2.5 

37.1 

5,000 

1.2 

14.7 

2,600 

0.5 

6.1 

1 ,600 

0.6 

9.1 

1 ,000 

0.1 

1.7 

500 

0.3 

5.5 

200 

1 .8 

43.6 

0 

2.0 

79.2 

Weighted  average 

1.3 

$ 20.1 

Special  levies: 

Seattle:  $895,500  (0.39  mills  assessed). 


$1,407,700  (8.48  mills  assessed), 
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Shorel ine: 


FUNDING  FORMULA  VARIATIONS-CONTINUED 


Case  23: 


1.  Secondary  weighting  factor,  0.0. 

2.  Vocational  weighting  factor,  0.0. 

3.  Disadvantaged  weighting  factor,  1.66. 

4.  85%  leeway  factor  is  100%. 

5.  100%  of  approved  transportation  cost. 

6.  Large  school  district  weighting  factor,  0, 

7.  No  staff  weighting  factor. 

8 . State  guarantee,  $521 . 


Additional  state  cost:  $83.03  million. 

Total  special  levies:  $17.79  million  (1.22  mills  @ 50%  adjusted). 
Percent  of  the  input  dollars  which  would  reduce  special  levies:  77.26%. 


Special  Levies 


Minimum  School 
District  Size 

Mills  (adjusted) 

Dollars  per 
Student 

20,000 

0.3 

$ 6.7 

10,000 

1.9 

33.7 

5,000 

2.2 

33.9 

2,600 

1.5 

20.7 

1 ,600 

1.8 

32.8 

1 ,000 

0.6 

11.0 

500 

1.1 

25.7 

200 

1.9 

57.7 

0 

1.3 

61  .2 

Weighted  average 

1.2 

$23.0 

Special  levies: 

Seattl e: 

Shorel ine: 

surplus  $930,000. 
$922,000  (4.42  mills). 
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FUNDING  FORMULA  VARIATIONS-CONTINUED 


Case 


24: 


1.  Secondary  weighting  factor,  0. 

2.  Vocational  weighting  factor,  0.3, 

3.  Disadvantage  weighting  factor,  1.66, 

4.  85%  leeway  factor  is  100%. 

w.,  100%  of  ALL  transportation  cost. 

6.  Large  school  district  weighting  factor,  0^1. 

7.  No  staff  weighting  factor. 

8.  No  necessary  and  remote  elementary  and  high 
school  weighting  factor, 

9.  No  county  ratio. 

10,  State  property  tax  millage,  4. 0/2.4. 

1 1 . State  guarantee,  $481. 

Additional  state  cost:  $82.68  million. 

Total  special  levies:  $17.11  million  (1.45  mills  @ 50%  assessed). 

Percent  of  input  dollars  which  would  reduce  special  levies:  78.4%, 


Special  Levies 


Minimum  School 
District  Size 

Mills  (assessed) 

Dollars  per 
Student 

20,000 

1.0 

$18.1 

10,000 

3.0 

43.9 

5,000 

1.7 

21 .8 

2,600 

1.0 

11.8 

1 ,600 

1.0 

14.5 

1 ,000 

0.1 

0.8 

500 

0.5 

9.7 

200 

2.1 

52.7 

0 

2.1 

83.7 

Weighted  average 

1.4 

$ 22.2 

Special  levies: 

Seattle: 

surplus  $2.06  million. 

$1.64  million  (9.88  mills). 
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Shoreline: 


FUNDING  FORMULA  VARIATIONS-C  JNTINUED 


Case  '25: 


1.  Secondary  weighting  factor,  0.0. 

2.  Vocational  weighting  factor,  0.3. 

3.  Disadvantaged  weighting  factor,  1.66. 

4.  85%  leeway  factor  is  125%. 

5.  100%  of  ^ transportation. 

6.  Large  school  district  weighting  factor,  0.1. 

7.  No  staff  weighting  factor. 

8.  No  necessary  and  remote  elementary  and  high 
school  weighting  factors. 

9.  No  county  ratio. 

10.  State  property  tax  millage,  4. 0/2. 4. 

1 1 . State  guarantee,  $505. 


Additional  state  cost:  $82.31  million. 


O 

ERIC 


Total  special  levies:  $17.27  million  (1.46  mills  @ 50%  assessed). 

Percent  of  input  dollars  which  would  reduce  special  levies:  78.56%. 

Special  Levies 

Minimum  School  Dollars  per 

District  Size  Mills  (assessed)  Student 


20,000 

0.9 

$14.7 

10,000 

3.1 

45.2 

5,000 

1.8 

22.0 

2,600 

1.1 

11.9 

1,600 

1.2 

17.3 

1,000 

0.2 

2.6 

500 

0.7 

13.8 

200 

2.7 

66.1 

0 

2.5 

95.6 

Weighted  average 

1.5 

$ 22.4 

Special  levies: 

Seattle: 

surplus  $711  ,000. 

Shoreline: 

$1.46  million  (8.78  mills). 
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Fin^^DING  FORMULA  VARIATIONS-CONTINUED 


Case  26: 


1.  Secondary  weighting  factor,  0.1. 

2.  Vocational  weighting  factor,  0.5. 

3.  Disadvantaged  weighting  factor,  1.0. 

4.  100%  of  ALL  transportation  cost. 

5.  Large  school  district  weighting  factor,  0.15 

6.  No  staff  weighting  factor. 

7.  No  necessary  and  remote  elementary  and  high 
school  weighting  factor. 

8.  No  county  ratio. 

9.  State  property  tax  mi  11  age:  4. 0/2. 4. 

1 0.  State  guarantee,  $445. 

Additional  state  cost:  $83.50  million. 

Total  special  levies:  $15.33  million  (1.30  mills  @ 50%  assessed). 

Percent  of  input  dollars  which  would  reduce  special  levies:  79.77%. 


Special  Levies 


Minimum  School 
District  Size 

Mills  (assessed) 

Dollars  per 
Student 

20,000 

0.9 

$16.0 

10,000 

2.4 

34.9 

5,000 

1.8 

23.3 

2,600 

1.0 

11.7 

1 ,600 

0.9 

13.4 

1 ,000 

0.1 

0.9 

500 

0.4 

7.8 

200 

1.7 

43.4 

0 

2.0 

77.9 

Weighted  average 

1.3 

$19.9 

Special  levies: 

Seattle: 

surplus  $2.53  million. 

Shoreline: 

$1.49  million  (8.99  mills). 
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FUNDING  FORMULA  VARIATIONS— CONTINUED 


Case  27: 


1. 

Secondary  weighting  factor,  0.1. 

2. 

Vocational  weighting  factor,  0.5. 

3. 

Disadvantage  weighting  factor,  1.0. 

4. 

85%  leeway  factor  is  100%. 

5. 

100%  of  ALL  transportation  cost. 

6. 

Large  school  district  weighting  factor 

is  ( 

7. 

No  staff  weighting  factor. 

8. 

No  necessary  and  remote  elementary  and 
school  weighting  factor. 

high 

9. 

No  county  ratio. 

10. 

State  property  tax  millage,  4. 0/2. 4. 

11  . 

State  guarantee,  $459. 

Additional  state  cost:  $83.49  million. 

Total  special  levies:  $15.15  million  (1.28  mills  @ 50%  assessed). 
Percent  of  input  dollars  which  would  reduce  special  levies:  79.99%. 


Nicximum  School 
District  Size 

20,000 

10,000 

5.000 
2,600 
1 ,600 

1 .000 
500 
200 

0 

Weighted  average 

Special  levies: 

Seattle: 

O 

ERIC 


Special  Levies 

Dollars  per 

Mills  (assessed)  Student 


0.8 

$13.8 

2.4 

35.2 

1.8 

23.1 

1.0 

11.5 

1.0 

14.6 

0.1 

1.4 

0.5 

9.0 

2.1 

51.1 

2.2 

86.7 

1 .3 

$ 19.6 

$1 ,74  mi  l lion. 

surpl us 

$1,37  million  (8.25  mills). 
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Shorel i ne: 


FUNDING  FORMULA  VARIATIONS -CONTINUED 


Case  28: 


1.  Secondary  weighting  factor,  0.0. 

2.  Vocational  weighting  factor,  0.0. 

3.  Disadvantaged  weighting  factor,  0.4. 

4.  85%  leeway  factor,  100%. 

5.  Large  school  district  weighting  factor,  0.1. 

6.  100%  of  ALL  transportation. 

7.  No  county  ratio. 

8.  No  staff  weighting  factor. 

9.  No  necessary  and  remote  high  school 
weighting  factor. 

10.  State  property  tax  millage,  4. 0/2. 4. 

1 1 . State  guarantee,  $502.33. 


Additional  state  cost:  $83.86  million. 

Total  special  levies:  $15.13  million  (1.28  mills  d>  50%  assessed). 
Percent  of  input  dollars  which  would  reduce  special  levies:  80.13%. 


Special  Levies 


Minimum  School 
District  Size 

Mills 

(assessed) 

Dollars  per  Student 

Percent 

Base 

What  If 

Base 

WRiTFfT 

Reduction 

20,000 

9.5 

1.2 

$163.2 

$20.2 

87.6 

10,000 

10.4 

2.6 

152.6 

38.5 

74.8 

5,000 

5.7 

1.3 

71.6 

16.3 

77.2 

2,600 

4.3 

0.7 

48.7 

7.3 

84.9 

1 ,600 

4.0 

0.7 

59.6 

10.3 

82.8 

1 ,000 

1.6 

0.1 

22.2 

1.5 

93.2 

500 

2.5 

0.3 

47.7 

6.1 

87.1 

200 

3.4 

1.8 

85.3 

45.8 

46.3 

0 

2.6 

2.0 

99.8 

76.9 

23.0 

Weighted  average 

6.92 

1.28 

$106.2 

$19.6 

81.5 

Special  levies: 

Seattle: 

$107,900 

(0.05  mills). 

Shoreline:  $1.46  million  (8.78  mills). 
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FUNDING  FORMULA  VARIATIONS-CONTINUED 


Case  29: 


1.  Secondary  weighting  factor,  0.0. 

2.  Vocational  weighting  factor,  0.0. 

3.  Disadvantaged  weighting  factor,  0.4. 

4 . 85%  1 eeway  factor  i s 1 00% . 

5.  Large  school  district  weighting  factor,  0.2, 

6.  100%  of  ALL  transportation  cost, 

7.  No  county  ratio. 

8.  No  staff  weighting  factor. 

9.  No  necessary  and  remote  weighting  factor. 

10.  State  property  tax  millage,  4. 0/2.4. 


1 1 . State  guarantee,  $481.04. 

Additional  state  cost:  $83.40  million. 

Total  special  levies:  $14.05  million  (1.19  mills  @ 50%  assessed). 
Percent  of  input  dollars  which  would  reduce  special  levies:  81.39%. 

Special  Levies 

Minimum  School 
District  Size 

Mills  {assessed) 

Dollars  per 
Student 

Percent 

Reduction 

20,000 

0.4 

$ 7.2 

95.6 

10,000 

1 .7 

24.9 

83.7 

5,000 

2.4 

29.7 

58.5 

2,600 

1 .2 

13.5 

72.2 

1 ,600 

1 .2 

18.5 

68.9 

1,000 

0.2 

3.3 

85.1 

500 

0.7 

13.2 

72.2 

200 

2.3 

57.0 

33.1 

0 

2.3 

89.2 

10.6 

Weighted  average 

1 .2 

$18.2 

82.8 

Special  levies: 

Seattle:  surplus  $2.0 

mi 1 1 1 on 

ERIC 


1.  2.8%  increase  in  total  funds. 

2.  cost  per  pupil  is  $70  less 
than  state  average. 

$1.05  million  (6.3  mills), 
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Shorel ine: 


FUNDING  FORMULA  VARIATIONS-CONTINUED 


Case  30:, 


1.  Secondary  weighting  factor  is  zero,  0. 

2.  Vocational  weighting  factor  is  zero,  0. 

3.  Disadvantaged  weighting  factor,  0.4. 

4.  85%  leeway  factor  is  110%. 

5.  Large  school  district  weighting  factor,  0.2. 

6.  100%  of  ALL  transportation  cost. 

7.  No  county  ratio. 

8.  No  staff  weighting  factor. 

9.  No  necessary  and  remote  weighting  factor. 

10.  State  property  tax  mi 11  age,  4. 0/2. 4. 

1 1 . State  guarantee,  $491. 


Additional  state  cost:  $83.56  million. 

Total  special  levies:  $13.84  million  (1.17  mills  @ 50%  assessed). 

Percent  of  the  input  dollars  which  would  reduce  special  levies:  81.48%. 


Special  Levies 

Mininium  School 
District  Size 

Mills  (assessed) 

Dollars  per 
Student 

Percent 

Reduction 

20,000 

0.3 

$ 5.5 

96.7 

10,000 

1.7 

24.7 

83.8 

5,000 

2.3 

29.2 

59.2 

2,600 

1.2 

13.3 

72.6 

1,600 

1.3 

19.7 

67.0 

1 ,000 

0.3 

4.0 

82.0 

500 

0.8 

15.0 

68.6 

200 

2.5 

62.6 

26.6 

0 

2.4 

94.1 

5.8 

Weighted  average 

1.17 

$17.9 

83.1 

;ial  levies: 

Seattle:  surplus  $1.51  million 

1.  a 2.1%  increase  in  total  fvinds. 

2.  cost  per  pupd  is  $699 , state  average  is  $773. 

Shorel ine: 

$954,000  (5.75  mills) 
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FUNDING  FORMULA  VARIATIONS-CONTINUED 


Case  31:  1-  Secondary  weighting  factor  is  zero,  0. 

2.  Vocational  weighting  factor,  0.1. 

3.  Disadvantage  weighting  factor,  0.4. 

4.  85%  leeway  factor  is  110%. 

5.  Large  school  district  weighting  factor,  0.2. 

6.  100%  of  ALL  transportation  cost. 

7.  No  county  ratio. 

8.  No  staff  weighting  factor. 

9.  No  necessary  and  remote  weighting  factor. 

10.  State  property  tax  millage,  4. 0/2. 4. 

1 1 . State  guarantee,  $489.6. 


Additional  state  cost:  $83.39  million. 

Total  special  levies:  $13.94  million  (1.18  @ 50%  assessed). 

Psroent  of  input  dollars  which  would  reduce  special  levies:  81.53%. 


Special  Levies 


Minimum  School 
District  Size 

Mills  (assessed) 

Dollars  per 
Student 

Percent 

Reduction 

20,000 

0.3 

$ 5.9 

96.4 

10,000 

1 .7 

25.0 

83.6 

5,000 

2.3 

29.2 

59.3 

2,600 

1 .2 

13.3 

72.7 

1 ,600 

1 .3 

19.5 

67.3 

1 ,000 

0.3 

3.9 

82.4 

500 

0.8 

14.8 

69.1 

200 

2.5 

62.3 

27.0 

0 

2.4 

94.4 

5.4 

Weighted  average 

1.2 

$ 18.1 

83.0 

O 

ERIC 


^l>ecial  levies: 

Seattle:  surplus  $1 .44  mill  ion. 

Shoreline:  $965,000  (5.81  mills). 
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FUNDING  FORMULA  VARIATIONS-CONTINUED 


Case  32: 


1.  Secondary  weighting  factor  is  zero,  0. 

2.  Vocational  weighting  factor  is  zero,  0. 

3.  Disadvantaged  weighting  factor  is  0.4. 

4.  85%  leeway  factor  is  100%. 

5.  100%  of  approved  transportation. 

6.  No  staff  weighting  factor. 

7.  Staff  overhead  factor  is  1.53. 

8.  Student  teacher  ratio  is  25. 

Actual  Teacher  Salaries  and  Overhead 

9.  Guarantee  = 


Student/Teacher  Ratio 


Additional  state  cost:  $67.32  million. 

Total  special  levies:  $24.1  million  (2.04  mills  @ 50%  assessed). 
Percent  of  input  dollars  which  would  reduce  special  levies:  85.92%. 


O 

ERIC 


Special  Levies 


Minimum  School 
District  Size 

Mills  (assessed) 

Dollars  per 
Student  ; 

Percent 

Reduction 

20,000 

2.2 

$ 38.0 

76.7 

10,000 

3.8 

55.1 

63.9 

5,000 

1.1 

14.2 

80.1 

2,600 

0.9 

10.1 

79.2 

1 ,600 

1.3 

19.1 

67.9 

1 ,000 

0.8 

10.6 

52.3 

500 

1.8 

34.0 

28.7 

200 

2.9 

73.2 

14.1 

0 

2.3 

89.3 

10.6 

Weighted  average 

2.0 

$31.2 

70.6 

Special  levies: 

Seattle: 


$3.7  million  (1.62  mills). 
$1.46  million  (8.82  mills). 
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FUNDING  FORMULA  VARIATIONS-CONTINUED 


Case  33; 


Same  as  Case  32  except  the  student-to-teacher 
ratio  in  the  guarantee  is  24. 


Additional  state  cost:  $85.86  million. 


Total  special  levies:  $13.92  million  (1.18  mills  @ 50%  assessed). 

Percent  of  input  dollars  which  would  reduce  special  levies:  79.21%. 

Special  Levies 

Minimum  School 
District  Size 

Mills  (assessed 

Dollars  per 
Student 

Percent 

Reduction 

20,000 

1.0 

$16.8 

89.7 

10,000 

2.7 

39.9 

73.8 

5,000 

0.5 

6.4 

91  .1 

2,600 

0.4 

5.0 

89.8 

1 ,600 

0.7 

11.2 

81 .3 

1 ,000 

0.4 

5.2 

76.5 

500 

1 .1 

21.2 

55.6 

200 

2.4 

58.5 

31  .4 

0 

2.0 

77.5 

22.4 

Weighted  average 

1.2 

$ 18.0 

83.0 

Special  levies: 

Seattle; 

$1 .38  million  (0.60 

mills). 

Shoreline;  $1.04  million  (6.27  mills). 


ERIC 
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FUNDING  FORMULA  VARIATIONS -CONTINUED 


Case  34: 


Same  as  Case  32  except  the  student-to-teacher 
ratio  in  the  guarantee  is  23. 


Additional  state  cost:  $106.03  million. 


Total  special  levies: 

7.44  million  (0.63  miUs  @ 50%  assessed). 

Percent  of  input  dollars  which  would  reduce  special  levies:  70.25%. 

Special  Levies 

Minimum  School 
District  Size 

Dollars  per 

Mills  (assessed)  Student 

Percent 

Reduction 

20,000 

0.3 

$ 4.6 

97.2 

10,000 

1 .9 

27.3 

82.1 

5,000 

0.2 

2.3 

96.8 

2,600 

0.2 

2.3 

95.3 

1 ,600 

0.4 

6.2 

89.7 

1 ,000 

0.1 

1 .8 

92.1 

500 

0.7 

12.6 

73.5 

200 

1 .8 

45.7 

46.3 

0 

1.7 

66.2 

33.7 

Weighted  average 

0.6 

$ 9.6 

90.9 

Special  levies: 

Seattle:  surplus  $1 . 1 6 mi  1 1 ion . 

Shoreline:  $579,000  (3.49  mills). 
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FUNDING  FORMULA  VARIATIONS— CONTINUED 


Case  35:  Same  as  Case  32  except  the  student-to-teacher 

ratio  in  the  guarantee  is  22. 


Additional  state  cost;  $128.05  million. 


Total  special  levies:  $3.76  million  (0.32  mills  @ 50%  assessed). 


Percent  of  input  dollars  which  would  reduce  special  levies:  61.0%. 


Special  Levies 


Minimum  School 
District  Size 

Mills  (assessed) 

DoUeurs  per 
Student 

Percent 

Reduction 

20,000 

0.0 

$ 0.5 

99.7 

10,000 

1 .0 

14.0 

90.8 

5,000 

0.1 

1.2 

98.4 

2,600 

0.1 

1.4 

97.1 

1 ,600 

0.2 

2.8 

95.4 

1 ,000 

0.0 

0.0 

99.8 

500 

0.4 

7.0 

85.4 

200 

1.4 

34.8 

59.2 

0 

1 .4 

55.7 

44.2 

Weighted  average 

0.3 

$ 4.9 

95.4 

Special  levies: 

Seattle:  surplus  $3.94  million. 

Shoreline:  $76,000  (0.46  mills). 
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FUNDING  FORMULA  VARIATIONS-CONTINUED 


Case  36: 


Same  as  Case  32  except  the  student-to-teacher 
ratio  in  the  guarantee  is  21. 


Additionctl  state  cost:  $152.16  million. 

Total  special  levies:  $1.69  million. 

Percent  of  input  dollars  which  wovdd  reduce  special  levies:  52.7%. 


Minimum  School 
District  Size 

Special  Levies 

Mills  (assessed) 

Dollars  per 
Student 

Percent 

Reduction 

20,000 

0.0 

$ 0.0 

100.0 

10,000 

0.3 

4.7 

96.9 

5,000 

0.0 

0.0 

100.0 

2,600 

0.1 

0.6 

98.8 

1 ,600 

0.0 

0.7 

98.9 

1,000 

0.0 

0.0 

100.0 

500 

0.2 

3.6 

92.5 

200 

1.0 

24.9 

70.8 

0 

1.2 

46.1 

53.8 

Weighted  average 

0.1 

$ 2.2 

97.9 

Special  levies: 


Seattle: 


surplus  $6.98  million, 
surplus  $476,000. 
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Shoreline: 


FUNDING  FORMULA  VARIATIONS-CONTINUED 


Case  37:  Same  as  Case  32  except  the  student-to-teacher 

ratio  in  the  guarantee  is  24.13. 


Additional  state  cost:  $83.37  million. 

Total  special  levies:  $15.08  million  (1.27  mills  @ 50%  assessed). 
Percent  of  input  dolleurs  which  would  reduce  specicd  levies:  80.19%. 


Special  Levies 


Minimum  School 
District  Size 

Mills 

(assessed) 

Dollars  per 
Student 

Percent 

Reduction 

20,000 

1.1 

$19.3 

88.2 

10,000 

2.9 

41  .8 

72.6 

5,000 

0.6 

7.2 

89.9 

2,600 

0.5 

5.4 

88.8 

1 ,600 

0.8 

12.0 

79.8 

1 ,000 

0.4 

5.8 

74.0 

500 

1.2 

22.6 

52.6 

200 

2.4 

60.4 

29.2 

0 

2.0 

79.1 

20.7 

Weighted  average 

1 .27 

$ 19.5 

81 .6 

Special  levies: 

Seattle: 

$1.69 

mi  H i on 

(0.74 

mills). 

Shorel ine: 

$1 .10 

mi  1 1 i on 

(6.61 

mills). 
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FUNDING  FORMULA  VARIATIONS-CONTINUED 


Case  38:  Effect  of:  Assessment  Value  to  Renton 

Assessment  Value  Account  = " (Assessment  Value ^ j 

WE  Renton  ’ ' WE  Renton  'x-* 

WE  = Weighted  Enrollment 


f _WE  ^ 


Case  31  except  following: 

1 . No  large  school  district  weighting  factor. 

2 . Guarantee,  $514. 

3.  Assessment  value  equalized  to  Renton. 

4.  Revised  remote  & necessary  (53  schools  district). 


Additional  state  cost:  $82 . 28  mi  1 1 i on  . 


Assessment  Value  Equalization  Account:  $14.37  million. 


Revised  Remote  and  Necessary  Account: 
Total  special  levies: 

Percent  of  input  dollars  which  would  reduce  special  levies: 

$1 .08  mill  ion. 
$22.51  million 

72.2%. 

Special  Levies 

(1.90  mills). 

Minimum  School 

Mills 

Dollars  per 

Percent 

District  Size 

(Assessed) 

Student 

Reduction 

20,000 

3.0 

$ 52.4 

67.9 

10,000 

4.1 

60.3 

60.5 

5,000 

0.7 

8.3 

88.5 

2,600 

0.3 

3.1 

93.6 

1 ,600 

0.4 

6.2 

89.6 

1 ,000 

0.0 

0.5 

97.8 

500 

0.2 

3.4 

92.8 

200 

0.7 

16.3 

80.9 

0 

0.5 

17.8 

82.2 

Weighted  average 

1 .9 

$ 29.2 

72.5 

Special  levies: 


Seattle:  $4.24  million  (1.85  mills). 
Shoreline:  $1.80  million  (10.84  mills). 
Tacoma:  $1.91  million  (4.02  mills). 
Spokane:  $1.95  million  (3.73  mills). 
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FUNDING  FORMULA  VARIATIONS-CONTINUED 


Case  39*  Case  31-  But  assessment  value  equalization  to  Renton  instead 

mills  at  4. 0/2. 4 


Additional  state  cost:  $80 .53  million. 

Assessment  Value  Equalization  Account:  $14.37  million. 
Revised  Remote  and  Necessary  Account:  $ 1.69  million. 

Large  School  Districts  Account:  36.34  million. 

Total  special  levies:  $16.63  million. 


Percent  of  input  doUars  which  would  reduce  special  levies:  81.08%. 


Minimum  School 
District  Size 

Special  Levies 

Mills 

(Assessed) 

Dollars  per 
Student 

20,000 

0.8 

$ 14.1 

10,000 

2.1 

31  .1 

5,000 

2.4 

29.9 

2,600 

1 .2 

13.3 

1 ,600 

1 .7 

25.1 

1,000 

0.3 

4.8 

500 

1 .1 

20.1 

200 

1 .8 

44.4 

0 

1 .2 

48.1 

Weighted  average 


1 .4 


$21  .6 


Special  levies: 

Seattle:  $2.33  million  (1.01  mills)  (assessed). 

Shoreline:  $748,000  (4.50  mills). 

Tacoma:  $64,600  (0.14  mills). 

O Spokane:  $66,000  (0.13  mills). 
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of  State 


Percent 

Reduction 

91 .3 

79.6 
58.2 

72.7 
57.9 

78.2 
57.9 

48.3 

51 .8 


79.7 


FUNDING  FORMULA  VARIATIONS-CONTINUED 


Case  40:  Case  31  except  following  changes: 

1.  Revised  Small  and  Large  Weighting  Factors, 

2 . Gioarantee , $49 1 . 


Additional  state  cost:  $83.15  million. 

Revised  Large  School  District  Weighting  Factor: 

14  Districts  @ cost  of  $32.83  million 

Revised  Remote  and  Necessary  Weighting  Factor: 

72  Districts  @ cost  of  $1.43  million 

Total  Base  Enrollment:  771,759  Total  Weighted  Enrollment:  782,952 

Total  special  levies:  $13.47  million  (1.14  mills). 


Percent  of  input  dollars  which  would  reduce  special  levies:  82.42  % . 


Special  Levies 

Total 


Minimum  School 

Funds  per 

Pupi  1 

Mills 

Dollars  per 

Percent 

District  Size 

Base 

Case  40 

(Assessed) 

Student 

Reduction 

20,000 

798 

809 

0.7 

$ 11.8 

93.1 

10,000 

792 

820 

1.6 

24.0 

84.3 

5,000 

706 

716 

2.3 

28.2 

60.6 

2,600 

674 

695 

1.1 

12.8 

73.7 

1,600 

719 

745 

1.3 

18.8 

68.4 

1,000 

727 

771 

0.3 

3.8 

83.0 

500 

737 

768 

0.5 

9.8 

79.5 

200 

812 

833 

1.0 

25.9 

69.6 

0 

969 

995 

0.6 

32.1 

76.8 

Weighted  average 
Special  levies: 

753 

772 

1.1 

$17.4 

83.7 

Seattle: 
Shorel ine: 
Tacoma: 

Surplus  $1.59  million  (2.20%  increase 
$937,000  (5.64  mills). 

$1 .47  million  (3.08  mills). 

total  funds). 

er!c 

Surplus  $31 

.800  (0.12% 
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increase  total 
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FUNDING  FORMULA  VARIATIONS-CON'^nNUED 


Case  41:  Case 

1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 
9. 

10. 

Additional  state  cost: 


32  + Revised  Small  S/K  = 30.67. 

Secondary  weighting  factor  is  zero. 
Disadvantaged  weighting  factor  Is  0.4. 
Vocational  weighting  factor  is  0.1. 

85%  leeway  factor  is  100%. 

100%  of  AU.  transportation  cost. 

No  county  ratio. 

No  staff  weighting  factor. 

Revised  small  district  weighting  factor. 
Guarantee  defined:  Student-teacher  ratio  = 30.67. 
Staff  overhead  factor  is  1.84. 

$ 83.33  million. 


Total  Base  Enrollment 

Total  Weighted  Enrollment;  782,952 

Revised  Remote  High  and  Elementary  Account ;$  1,87  million. 
Total  special  levies  remaining:  $1 3 . 58  mi  1 1 1 on . 


Percent  of  input  dollars  which  would  reduce  special  levies:  82.02%. 


Minimum  School 
District  Size 

20,000 

10.000 

5.000 
2,600 
1,600 

1.000 
500 
200 

0 

Weighted  average 


Special  Levies 


Mills 

Dollars  per 

Percent 

(Assessed), 

1.0 

Student 

Reduction 

$17.4 

89.3 

2.7 

40.2 

73.6 

0.7 

8.2 

88.6 

0.4 

4.7 

90.4 

0.7 

9.9 

83.3 

0.2 

2.4 

89.2 

0.9 

17.7 

62.8 

1.8 

45.0 

47.2 

1.5 

56.9 

43.0 

1.1 

$17.6 

83.4 

Special  levies: 


Seattle: 

Shoreline: 

Tacoma: 

Spokane: 


$565,000  (0.25  mills). 

$1.17  million  (7.06  mills). 

$222,000  (0.47  mills). 

$ 76,000  surplus. 


FUNDING  FORMULA  VARIATION S-CONTINUED 

Case  42: 

Case  32  + Revised  Small  + Assessed  Value  to  Renton  + Student/Teacher  = 31.73 

1.  Secondary  weighting  factor,  0.0. 

2.  Vocational  weighting  factor,  0.1. 

3.  Disadvantaged  weighting  factor,  0.4. 

4.  85%  leeway  factor  is  100%. 

5.  100%  of  ALL  transportation  cost. 

6.  No  staff  weighting  factor. 

7.  No  county  ratio. 

8.  Revised  small  districts  weighting  factor. 

9.  Student/ teacher  ratio  is  31.73,  staff  overhead  is  1.84. 

10.  Equalize  assessment  value  to  Renton. 

Additional  state  cost:  $83.13  million. 

Total  Base  Enrollment:  771,759. 

Total  Weighted  Enrollment:  782,952. 

State  Assessment  Equalization  Account:  $14.37  million. 

Revised  Remote  and  Necessary  Account:  $ 1.84  million. 

Total  special  levy  remaining:  $14.97  million. 

Percent  of  input  dollars  which  would  reduce  special  levies:  80.55%. 


Special  Levies 

Minimum  School 
District  Size 

Mills 

(Assessed) 

Dollars  per 
Student 

Percent 

Reduction 

20,000 

1 .2 

$ 20.7 

87.3 

10,000 

2.9 

42.2 

72.4 

5,000 

0.7 

9.1 

87.3 

2,600 

0.5 

5.1 

89.6 

1 ,600 

0.7 

11.0 

81 .6 

1 ,000 

0.2 

2.3 

89.7 

500 

1 .0 

18.5 

61 .1 

200 

2.0 

48.4 

43.2 

0 

1 .6 

62.2 

37.6 

Weighted  average 
Special  levies: 

1 .3 

$ 19.4 

81.7 

Seattle: 
Shorel Ine: 
Tacoma: 
Spokane: 

$1.68  million  (0.73  mills). 
$1.11  million  (6.68  mills). 
$225,000  Co. 47  mills), 
surplus  $14,000. 

1731 
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FUNDING  FORMULA  VARIATIONS-CONTINUED 


Revised  Case  32  at  Student/ Teacher  Ratio  30.72 

1.  Secondary  weighting  factor,  0.0. 

2.  Vocational  weighting  factor,  0.1. 

3.  Disadvantaged  weighting  factor,  0.4. 

4.  85%  leeway  factor  is  100%. 

5.  100%  of  ALL  transportation  cost. 

6.  No  staff  weighting  factor. 

7.  No  county  ratio. 

8.  Staff  overhead  factor  is  1.84. 


Additional  state  cost: 

Total  Base  Enrollment: 
Total  weighted  Enrollment: 
Total  special  levies  remaining: 


83.24  million. 
771  ,759 
788.476 

$13.99  million. 


Percent  of  input  dollars  which  would  reduce  special  levies:  81.63%. 


Minimum  School 
District  Size 


Mills 

(Assessed) 


20.000  l-l 

10.000  2.8 

5.000  0*7 

2.600  OA 

1.600  0-7 

1.000  0-2 

500  0-9 

200  1 • 9 

0 1-6 

V/ei^ted  average  1 • 2 


Special  levies: 

Seattle:  $645,000  (0.29  mills). 
Shoreline:  $1.19  million  (7.15  mills). 
Tacoma:  $258,000  (0.54  mills). 
Spokane:  surplus  $41,000. 


Special  Levies 
Dollars  per 
Student 

$ 18.2 
40. b 
8.4 
4.8 
10.2 


2.5 


17.8 

46.1 

64.3 

$ 18.1 


Percent 

Reduction 

88.8 

73.3 

88.3 
90.1 

82.9 
88.8 
62.6 

45.9 
35.5 

82.9 
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Appendix  F 


DISTRICTS  WITH  LOW  AND  HIGH  COST  PER  PUPIL 


Table  1 

LOW-COST-PER-PUPIL  ANALYSIS 


School  Districts  less 
Covinty 

than  $600: 
District 

Number 

of 

Pupils 

Cost 

per 

Pupil 

Special 

Levy 

Cckse  11: 
Cost  per 
Pupil 

Group  9 

Orchard  Prairie 

Spokane 

55 

$ 413 

(mills) 

0 

$ 502 

Satsop 

Grays  Harbor 

67 

416 

0 

468 

Southside 

Mason 

189 

442 

0 

532 

Blue  Creek 

Stevens 

17 

454 

0 

585 

Summit  Valley 

Stevens 

33 

475 

0 

673 

Kamilche  Valley 

Mason 

78 

477 

0 

545 

Evaline 

Lewi  s 

44 

515 

.9 

540 

Vader 

Lewis 

134 

537 

0 

625 

Carrolls 

Cowl itz 

146 

572 

0 

607 

Group  8 

Rose  Valley 

Cowlitz 

213 

516 

0 

598 

Me  Cleary 

Grays  Harbor 

284 

531 

.21 

596 

Gri f f i n 

Thurston 

282 

569 

0 

705 

Yacol t 

Clark 

210 

579 

.6 

615 

Black  Diamond 

King 

252 

589 

2.1 

608 

Group  7 

Steil acoom 

Pierce 

698 

575 

0 

749 

Group  6 

Du  Pont 

Pi erce 

1350 

529 

0 

830 

Montesano 

Grays  Harbor 

1361 

553 

0 

667 

Castle  Rock 

Cowl i tz 

1482 

589 

1.1 

648 

Meridi an 

Whatcom 

1004 

591 

0.3 

653 

Moxee 

Yakima 

1529 

595 

.9 

663 

Group  5 


Tumwater 


Group  3 


O :h  Thurston 

ERIC 


Thurston 


Thurston 


2371 


■M  5731 
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597 


599 


0 


1.4 


675 


645 


Table  2 

fflGH-COST-PER-PUPIL  DISTRICTS* 

Cost  Per  Pupil  Was  over  $1,000  after  $12,000  Was  Subtracted  from  Total  Expenses 


District 


Group  9 


Mansfield 

Wi shram 

Easton 

Skamania 

Mill  A 

Skykomish 

Wilson  Creek 

Anatone 

Endicott 

Lament 

Starbuck 

Kahlotus 

Benge 

Roosevelt 

Farmihcton 

Paterson 

Lester 

Hay 

Star 


Group  8 


Lind 

La  Crosse 
Coulee  City 
Colton 
Prescott 


Group  7 


Stevenson 


Group  6 


White  River 


County 


Number 
of  Pupils 


Cost  per  Pupil 


Basi  c 


Revi sed 


Base  Case 
Special 
Levy,mills 


Douglas 

143 

$ 1094 

$1009 

4.5 

Klickitat 

124 

nil 

1017 

22.5 

Kittitas 

108 

1120 

1010 

1.9 

Skamania 

74 

1166 

1002 

0 

Skamania 

78 

1176 

1028 

0 

King 

120 

1208 

1112 

4.8 

Grant 

131 

1212 

1124 

3.1 

Asotin 

77 

1296 

1134 

0 

Whitman 

191 

1329 

1269 

5.3 

Whitman 

52 

1501 

1270 

0 

Columbia 

44 

1526 

1268 

0.8 

Franklin 

104 

1557 

1449 

6.0 

Adams 

14 

1965 

1140 

1.3 

K1  ickitat 

17 

2057 

1324 

1.3 

Whitman 

15 

2078 

1246 

6.5 

Benton 

14 

2214 

1410 

1.0 

King 

22 

2810 

2307 

4.1 

Whitman 

15 

2982 

2267 

1.3 

Frankl  in 

6 

4630 

2885 

4.5 

Adams 

348 

1058 

1023 

3.3 

Whitman 

256 

1060 

1012 

4.5 

Grant 

213 

1063 

1006 

1.1 

Whitman 

219 

1095 

1039 

5.7 

Walla  Walla 

236 

1333 

1280 

1.2 

Sub-Total 

2611 

Skamania 

874 

1195 

1181 

0.4 

Pierce 

1446 

1205 

1197 

6.3 

Total 

4931 

* If  there  Is  a saving  of  $100  per  pupil,  the  benefit  is  only  $493,100;  however,  this  does  place  an  incentive  on  these 
districts  to  reduce  cost.  This  may  be  good  or  not;  a study  into  these  districts  would  have  to  be  performed  to  determine  why 
Q^**eir  costs  are  much  higher. 

UC 
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Table  3 

HIGH-COST-PER-PUPIL  DISTRICTS 

Cost  per  pupil  was  under  $ 1 ,000  after  $ 1 2,000 
was  subtracted  from  total  expenses 

Base  Case 


County 

District 

Number 
of  Pupils 

Basic 

Revi sed 

Special 
Levy,  Mills 

Group  9 

Boi rtport 

Lewi  s 

140 

$ 1015 

926 

2.8 

Almira 

Lincoln 

164 

1026 

950 

0.5 

Newhal em 

Whatcom 

68 

1030 

857 

0 

Bickl  eton 

K1  ickitat 

105 

1037 

920 

0 

North  River 

Paci fic 

82 

1043 

897 

0 

Kel 1 er 

Ferry 

34 

1080 

716 

0 

Edwal 1 

Lincoln 

64 

1121 

925 

2.8 

Dixie 

Walla  Walla 

41 

1124 

834 

2.0 

Clearwater 

Jefferson 

65 

1177 

995 

0.9 

Diablo 

Whatcom 

42 

1274 

974 

2.4 

Mount  Pleasant 

Skamania 

22 

1322 

798 

8.0 

Palisades 

Dougl as 

17 

1372 

684 

0 

Hooper 

Whitman 

26 

1390 

910 

1 .9 

Damman 

Ki tti tas 

8 

1515 

78 

1.5 

Great  Northern 

Spokane 

12 

1612 

597 

6.4 

Dorothy 

Yakima 

12 

1863 

862 

4.3 

Hazel mere 

Ferry 

7 

1961 

370 

0 

Shaw 

San  Juan 

3 

2882 

0 

0 

Group  8 


Adna 

Lewi  s 

310 

1001 

963 

18.0 

Trout  Lake 

Cowl itz 

457 

1008 

981 

7.6 

Oakesdale 

Whitman 

232 

1018 

905 

4.0 

Harrington 

Lincoln 

231 

1031 

977 

2.6 

178 
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Appendix  G 


A DETAILED 


O 

ERIC 


DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  FUNDING  FORMULA  AND  THE  SIMULATION  MODEL 


179 


ACCOUNT  1000  - TOTAL  LOCAL  TAXES 


Table  1 

LOCAL  REVENUE  (LOCAL  (D)) 


Note: 

1.  When  and  if  available,  instead  of  using  the  assessment  value,  other  measures  of  the  communitie 
ability  to  pay  could  be  a)per-capita  income,  b) gross  product. 

2.  The  local  property  tax  millage  and  the  state  property  tax  millage  can  be  varied  back  and  fort 
to  measure  the  effect  on  the  district. 
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ACJCUUIN  l dUlO  — S I A l t in'  WASMlINUlUrS  AttUK  1 lUINMtXN  1 

The  State  Apportionment,  Account  3010,  is  described  in  general  terms.  One  should  easily  see  what 
•arameters  can  be  changed  in  order  to  obtain  its  effect  on  each  school  district. 

Basically,  we  first  obtain  the  base  enrollment,  then  we  calculate  the  weighted  enrollment  (per  school 
listrict). 

The  state  guarantee  is  defined  as  the  cost  of  the  basic  education  times  the  weighted  enrollment. 

The  state  apportionment  is  now  obtained  as  the  guarantee  minus  some  fraction  of  the  local  revenue 
esources,  county  excise  tax,  and  some  Federal  funds. 

Table  2 

TOTAL  BASE  ENROLLMENT  (TBE) 


Independent  Variables  (Fixed) 


> T.B.E.(D) 


T8(D)  = Cl  * SN(D)  + C2  * SK(D)  + C3  w 516(D) 
+ C4  * SKH(D)  + C5  * S16H(D) 

+ Cfa  * 5712(D)  + C7  + 5712HC(D) 
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Table  3 

WEIGHTED  ENROLLMENT  (WE) 


Independent  Variables  (Fixed) 

1.  No.  of  students 
a)  Grades  7-12 

1)  regular,  S712 

2)  handicapped,  S712H 

2.  Vocational  hours,  SVH 

3.  Staff  experience  and 
preparation  average 
weighting  factor,  STAFF 

4.  Remote  and  Necessary 
Elementary  Districts 
weinhting  factor,  SMALLE 

5.  Small  High  School  Districts, 
weighting  factor,  Sf<lALLH 

6.  Disadvantaged  or  migrant 
pupils,  SDM 


Coefficients  (Variables) 

1.  Student  weighting  factors 

a)  Grades  7-12,  C8 

b)  Vocational  classes,  C9 

c)  Disadvantages  and 
migrant,  CIO 

2.  No-Yes  Program  Parameters 

a)  Staff  weighting,  N1 

b)  small  elementary,  N2 

c)  small  high  school,  N3 

d)  disadvantaged,  N4 


> 


1.  size  of  the  elementary  district,  SIZEE 

2.  size  of  the  high  school,  SIZEH 


Additional  weighted  students 

4 

nl  us 

f 

Total  base  enrol  lent 

Weighted  enrol  lent 
by  district 


ERIC 


W (D)  = TBE(D)  + C8  * C6 

+ C9  * SVH(D)/900  + -- 
+ N2  * SIZEED(D)  * SMALLE(D)  + 
+ N4  * CIO  * SDM(D) 


* S712(D)  + C8  * C7  * S712H.(D) 
N1  * STAFF(D)  * TBE(D) 


N3  * SIZEH(D)  * SMALLhvD) 
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TOTAL  GUARANTEE 


Now  we  can  define  the  total  guarantee  by  district  as  the  weighted  enrollment  times  the  cost  of  the 
basic  education  (defined  via  dollars,  student-teacher  ratios,  programs,  courses,  etc.). 


GUAR(D)  = WE(D)  * CBE(D) 


The  cost  of  a basic  education  is  a function  of  district,  since,  as  an  example,  we  might  say  a basic 
education  includes  a chemistry  class  for  all  school  districts  larger  than  some  amount. 


Table  4 

LOCAL  GUARANTEE  RESPONSIBILITY  (FUNDSL(D)) 


Independent  Variables  (fixed) 


1. 

Recei pts 

from 

funds,  HSDF 

2. 

Recei pts 
INLIEU 

from 

3. 

Recei pts 
FFF 

from 

4. 

Recei pts 

from 

5. 

Recei pts 

from 

tax,  REAL 

forest  funds. 


Coefficient  (Variables) 

1.  85%  discount  factor,  Cll 

2.  No-yes  parameters 


a. 

HSDF, 

N5 

b. 

INLIEU 

,N6 

c. 

FFF, 

N7 

d. 

PUD, 

N8 

e. 

REAL, 

N9 

3.  100%  discount  factor 
for  REAL,  Cl 4 

4.  50%  of  assessment  value,  CR 

5.  County  ratio,  CR 


FUNDSL(D)  = Cll  * [LOCAL(D) 

N6  * INLIEU(D)  + N7  * FFF(D) 

N8  * PUD(D)]  + N9  * C14  * REAL(D) 


STATE  APPORTIONMENT,  ACCOUNT  3010, 


53010(D)  = GUAR(D)  - FUNDSL(D) 
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ACX:OlJNT  3020  - TRANSPORTATION 


A.  Operating  Cost;  I*robleni  Area;  Z (Total  Annual  Miles  * Operating  Cost/Mile). 

B.  nri^^rc’  Salarias:  Total  hours  of  daily  traveling  time  = 3.39  * 180  * (1+  C14)  where  C14  is  a salary 
increase  factor. 

C.  Insurance:  Number  of  Buses  * $ 1 00(lnsurance  Cost) 

Summation  of  original  purchase  price  of  ALL  buses 

D.  Depreciation:  Depreciation  Allowance  Depreciation  Life  of  Buses 

+ write-offs. 


E.  Contracts  with  other  agencies. 

F.  Total  in  lieu/board  and  room  (regular). 

G.  Total  form  form  T-2  (Handicapped). 

Transportation  Allowance  = Items:  (A-hB+C-HD-hE-HF)  * 90% 

Transportation  reimbursement  is  given 
(and  we  have)  on  Form  A-57-1 


Table  5 

TRANSPORTATION  REIMBURSEMENT 


TRANS(D)  = [TOC(D)  + TDT(D)  * Cl5  * 180  * (1.0  + C14) 
+ BN(D)  * C16  + DEP(D)  TRANS  3020 
+ E(D)  + F(D)  + HANDT(D)]  * C17 
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ACCX>UNT  3080  - DRIVER’S  EDUCATION 


Dunng  the  l‘>o7  stvsion  the  legislaUirc  rciiuircd  successful  completion  of  an  approved  traffic  safety 
education  course  pnor  to  age  18  before  a driver’s  license  would  be  issued.  This  act  will  obviously  increase 
the  percentage  of  participating  students.  The  program  is  financed  by  student  fees,  state  reimbursement, 
and  Uical  dfstncl  funds.  The  student  fees  range  from  S0.25  to  S42  with  an  average  fee  of  $10.15 
(Richland.  S25.  Kennewick.  S20;  Pasco,  S2S).  Reimbursement  is  not  dependable;  it  averaged  $41  in 
M.'hool  year,  but  only  S28.35  in  1968-69.  The  local  districts  absorb  the  additional  cost.  This 
ad'*  * '»nal  cost  in  1968-69  was  $27.85  for  a total  average  cost  of  $64.80  per  student.  In  the  Tri-City  area, 
there  is  a fee  for  a driver’s  permit:  $30  in  Richland.  $25  in  Kennewick,  and  $35  In  Pasco.  Since  one  must 
obtain  a driver  s permit  to  lake  the  course,  the  permit  fee  is  just  part  of  the  student  fee.  In  essence,  the 
cuident  fee  (|wrr  its’  fee)  for  Richland  is  $55.  The  driver’s  education  data  were  obtained  from  the 
puhluation.  Drue's  Educatinn  in  Wushinptnn  State's  PublU  Schools,  1967-69  Biennium. 


Table  6 

DRIVERS  EDUCATION  (DE) 


Independent  Vdridbles 

1.  Average  total  cost  per  student,  DEC(NSD) 

2.  Student  fees,  SFEE(KSO) 

3.  State  Heimbursement,  OESR(NSD) 

4.  Local  funds,  UELF{NSD) 

5.  I%i^er  of  students  ccmpleting 
course. 

t . lota  I funds,  SUMUE 
state.  SUHSDE 
local , SUHLUE 
student  fees,  SUMFOE 


Coefficients 

1. 

Growth  factor  on 
n students:  CIS 

2. 

The  maximum  S/student 
the  state  will  support,  C16 

3. 

The  maximum  % the  state 
will  si.nport:  C17 

4. 

Fixed  student  fee:  C13 

5. 

Fixed  local  fee/student, 
C19 

6. 

Growth  factor  on  one 
student  cost,  C20 

7. 

No-Yes  Parameters 

a ) C16  or  not , N1 1 

b)  C17  or  not,  N12 

} 
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Table  6— Continued 


Defining,  GF,  as  the  combined  growth  factor, 

GF  = SDE(NSD)  * (1  + C15)  * (1  + C20) 

OESR(ND)  = DEC(ND)  - XC18  - XC19 

where  XC18  = C(18)  if  C(18)  is  greater  than  zero 
= SFEE(NSD)  if  C(18)  is  equal  to  zero 
XC19  = C(19)  if  C(19)  is  greater  than  zero 
= DELF(NSD)  if  C(19)  is  equal  to  zero. 

Now  if 

(1)  N(ll)  = 1 ani  DFSR  - C(16) 

tha-.  ‘JijR (KSD)  = C(16) 

or  (2)  N(12)  = 1 and  DESR(NSD)  > C(17)  * DEC(ND)/100 

than  DESR(NSD)  = C(17)  * DEC(.ND)/100 

The  state,  s^  1tnt,  and  local  expenses  (per  student)  are  multiplied 
by  tne  growth  fac'  ■*,  GF,  and  have  tne  units  of  total  dollars. 
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ACCOUNT  3070  - STATE  PROPERTY  TAX 


For  many  years  the  local  tax  was  14  mills  for  districts  operating  12  grades.  Later  the  local  millage 
was  reduced  to  12  mills  and  2 mills  were  assessed  and  collected  at  the  state  level,  all  funds  were  returned 
to  the  school  district.  Because  the  assessed  valuations  used  by  the  state  are  based  on  50  percent  of  time 
and  fair  value  as  contrasted  with  25  percent  used  by  county  assessors  prior  to  1971 , the  state  two-mill  tax 
produced  at  least  twice  as  much  as  two  mills  would  have  produced  at  the  local  level.  In  counties  where  t e 
State  Department  of  Revenue  found  the  assessments  below  the  25-percent  level,  the  state  tax  produced 

even  more.  . i • ♦ *u 

The  latest  development  in  school  property  taxes  was  the  adjustment  of  all  assessed  valuations  to  me 

50  percent  base  followed  by  legislative  action  in  the  1 970  special  session  which  cut  millages  generally  in 
half  so  that  actual  sums  collected  from  the  tax  payers  remained  generally  unchanged.  Thus,  the  local 
millage  after  1971  will  be  6 mills. 


Table  7 

STATE  PROPERTY  TAX 


Remembering  that  the  revenue  from  the  local  property  tax  is 


XLjZ)  = [Cl  3 * AVPY(NSD) 

+ (1.0  - C13)  * AVTY(NSD)] 


1.  Local  property  tax  revenue 


Independent  Variables  (Fixed) 


Coefficients  (Variables) 
1.  50%  of  assessment 


2.  State  property  tax  millage 

a.  high  school 

b.  non-high  school 


value,  C12 

2.  County  ratio,  CR 


State  property  tax  (SPT) 


Account  3070 


SPT(NSD)  * C12/CR(NSD)/LMILLS(I)  * SMILLS(I) 
SPT(NSD)  = XL0  * C(12)  * SMILLS( I )/CR(ND) 


Table  8 


OTHER  ACCOUNTS 


The  funds  from  the  following  accounts  were  added  as  revenue  to  the  local  school  districts: 


Account  3030:  Handicapped  Children 

Account  3040:  Adult  Education 

Account  3050:  State  Institution 

Account  3060:  Vocational  't’echnical  Schools 

Account  3120:  State  Forest  Funds 

Account  3999:  Other  Funds 

Account  4000:  Total  Federal  Funds 

Account  5000:  Total  Local  Non-Tax  Revenue  Receipts 

Account  6000:  Total  Local  Non-Revenue  Receipts 

Account  7000:  Total  Federal  Non-Revenue  Receipts 

Account  8000:  Total  Payments  from  Other  Districts 


Appendix  H 


COEFFICIENTS  IN  THE  SIMULATION 
MODEL  THAT  CAN  BE  VARIED 


ERIC 


Table  1 

COEFFICIENTS  IN  MODEL  THAT  CAN  BE  VARIED 


Coefficients 


O 

ERIC 


C(  1 ) Normal  weight  of  nursery,  0.0. 

C(2)  Normal  weight  of  kindergarten,  0.5. 

C(3)  Normal  weight  of  grades  1-6,  1.0. 

C(4)  Normal  weight  of  kindergarten  (handicapped),  0.5. 
cb)  Normal  weight  of  grades  1-6  (handicapped),  1.0. 

C(6)  Normal  weight  of  grades  7-1 2,  1 .0. 

C(7)  Normal  weight  of  grades  7-1 2 (handicapped),  1 .0. 

C(8)  Additional  weighting  factor,  grades  7-12,  0.3. 

C(9)  Additional  weighting  factor,  vocational  student,  1 .0. 

C(  1 0)  Additional  weighting  factor,  disadvantaged  and  migrant  pupils,  0. 1 . 

C(1 1)  Local  tax  discount  factor,  0.85. 

C(  1 2)  Percent  of  assessed  value,  50. 

CO  3)  Fraction  of  revenue  collected  in  previous  year,  0.37. 

C(14)  Discount  factor  for  real  (NSD),  1 .0. 

CO  5)  Driver’s  education  - number  students  - growth  factor,  0. 

C(  1 6)  Driver’s  education  — the  maximum  dolin’  p^^r  student,  40. 

C(17)  Driver’s  education  - the  maximum  peicentage,  75. 

CO  8)  Driver’s  education  - fixed  student  fee,  0.  (Zero  means  there  is  no  fixed  fee.) 

C(19)  Driver’s  educational  fixed  local  fee,  0. 

C(20)  Driver’s  education  - student  cost  growth  factor,  0. 

C(21)  Transportation  — salary  increase  for  drivers,  percentage,  4. 

C(22)  Transportation  - bus  drivers’  hourly  wage  rate,  3.39. 

C(23)  Transportation  - insurance  cost,  1 1 0. 

C(24)  Transportation  — percent  state  reimbursement  of  approved  cost,  90. 

C(25)  Transportation  — percent  increase  in  bus  miles,  0. 

C(26)  Transportation  — percent  increase  in  bus  operating  cost,  0. 

C(27)  Transportation  — percent  increase  in  drivers’  driving  time,  0. 

C(28)  Transportation  - percent  increase  in  number  of  buses,  0. 

C(29)  Transportation  — percent  increase  in  handicapped  expense,  0. 

C(30)  Transportation  - percent  state  reimbursement  of  unapproved  cost,  0. 

cb  1 ) Average  adjusted  value  per  pupil  in  weighted  enrollment,  1 8,962. 

C(32)  Weighting  factor  — adjusted  value,  .1 . 

C(33)  Weighting  factor  for  TBE  on  WE,  1. 

C(34)  Lower  TBE  limit  for  large  schools  to  get  more,  1 1 ,000. 

C(35)  Total  weighting  for  TBE  for  large  schools,  1.1. 

C(36)  Minimum  size  of  account  A3010,  5,000 
C(37)  Staff-teacher  ratio  — secondary,  28. 

C(3  8)  Staff-teacher  ratio  ,55. 

C(39)  Additional  staff-teacher  ratio  for  ADM,  10. 

C(40)  Average  elementary  teacher  salary,  $8,1 14. 

C(41)  Average  secondary  teacher  salary,  $9,006. 

C(42)  Average  staff  salary,  $8,955. 

C(43)  Fraction  of  CBE  — standard-teacher-staff  ratios,  1 .0. 

C(44)  Student-teacher  ratio  — elementary,  22.5. 

C(45)  The  student-teacher  ratio  when  the  guarantee  is  defined  this  way,  30. 

C(46)  Average  staff  overhead  factor,  1 .84. 

C(47)  New  year  minimum  teacher  salary  base. 

C(48)  1968-69  minimum  teacher  salary,  $5,975. 

C(49)  Special  levy  mills  must  be  greater  than  this  to  be  classified  as  remote  and  necessary,  0.8S. 

C(50)  The  maximum  cost  per  pupil  that  the  state  will  guarantee  the  large  school  for  the  large  school 
weighting  factor. 

C(51)  After  equalization  of  assessment  value  to  Renton,  the  constant  multiplying  factor,  1.0. 
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Table  1— Continued 


No-Yes  Parameters  Where  Zero  is  No  and  One  is  Yes 


Effect  Weighted  Enrollment 

N(  1 ) Staff  weighting  factor,  1 . 

N(2)  Small  elementary  weighting  factor,  1 . 

N(3)  Small  high  school  weighting  factor,  1. 

N(4)  Culturally  disadvantaged  or  migrant  pupils. 


Effect  Local  Guarantee  Responsibility 

N(5)  High  school  district  funds,  HSDF. 

N(6)  In-lieu-of  taxes,  INLIEU. 

N(7)  Federal  forest  funds,  FFF. 

N(8)  PUD  funds,  PUD. 

N(9)  County  tax,  REAL. 

N(  1 0)  County  ratio  in  funding  formula. 

N(  1 1 ) Driver’s  education  — a maximum  dollars  per  student  or  not. 

N(12)  Driver’s  education  — a maximi.m  percentage  of  total  cost  or  not. 

N(13)  Special  levy  millage  — BASED  on  adjusted  value. 

N(  14)  State  funds  — to  include  SPT  (IW,ND). 

N(  1 5)  Adjusted  value  not  in  weighted  enrollment,  U. 

N(  1 6)  Do  you  want  school  district  printout. 

N(  1 7)  Include  A3060  into  state  account  or  not. 

N(  1 8)  Do  not  have  a kindergarten  program  in  all  school  districts. 

N(  19)  No  weighting  factor  for  large  school  districts. 

N(20)  There  is  no  minimum  on  account  A3010. 

N(21 ) Define  basic  education  in  terms  of  staff  ratios. 

N(22)  State-wide  kindergarten  program. 

N(23)  Define  the  guarantee  via  the  student-teacher  ratio  and  pay  actual  teachers  salary. 

N(24)  Adjust  the  local  funds  before  subtracted  from  the  guarantee  by  assessment  value  divided  by 
average  district  assessment  value. 

N(25)  Increase  the  minimum  teacher  salary  base. 

N(26)  Revise  the  remote  and  necessary  weighting  factor  via  C(49). 

N(27)  A separate  assessment  value  equalization  account  equalized  to  Renton. 


Id2 
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Table  2 

INDEPENDENT  VARIABLES 


Number  School  Districts  (NSD) 


SH(NSD) 

SN(NSD) 

SK(NSD) 

SKH(NSD) 

S16(NSD) 

S16H(NSD) 

S712(NSD) 

S712H(NSI>? 

SDM(NSD) 

SVH(NSD) 

STAFF(NSD) 

SMALLE(NSD) 

SMALLH(NSD) 

SIZEE(NSD) 

SIZEH(NSD) 

CR(NSD) 

AVPY(NSD) 

AVTY(NSD) 

LMILL(2) 

MILLS(NSD) 

HSDF(NSD) 

!NLIEU(NDS) 

FFS(NSD) 

PUD(NSD) 

REAL(NSD) 

DEC(NSD) 

SFEE(NSD) 

DESR(NSD) 

DELF(NSD) 

SDE(NSD) 

BMILES(NSD) 

CPM 

TOC(NSD) 

TDT(NSD) 

DEP(NSD) 

HANDT(NSD) 

BN 

TRANTC(NSD) 

TINS(NSD) 

TDS(NSD) 

A3020(NSD) 

A5750(NSD) 

A3030(NSD) 

A3040(NSD) 

A3050(NSD) 

A3999(NSD) 

A4000(NSD) 

A5000(NSD) 

ASOIO(NSD) 

A6000(NSD) 

A7000(NSD) 

A8000(NSD) 

TOTEXP(NSD) 


Students,  handicapped. 

Students  estimated  to  be  in  kindergarten  if  none. 

Students  enrolled  in  kindergarten. 

Handicapped  students  enrolled  in  kindergarten. 

Students  in  grades  1-6. 

Handicapped  students. 

Students  in  grades  7-1 2. 

Handicapped  students  in  grades  7-12. 

Culturally  disadvantaged  or  migrant  students. 

Vocational  student  hours. 

Average  staff  weighting  factor. 

Small  elementary  districts  (remote  and  necessary)  (Less  than  100). 
Small  high  schools,  (less  than  250). 

Remote  and  necessary  elementary  enrollment. 

Small  high  school  enrollment. 

County  ratio. 

Assessed  value  previous  year. 

Assessed  value  this  year. 

Local  property  tax  millage,  high  school  and  nonhigh  school  district. 
Same  as  LMILLS  but  flags  high  school  and  nonhigh  school. 

Receipts  from  high  school  district  funds. 

Receipts  from  in-lieu-of  taxes. 

Receipts  from  Federal  forest  funds. 

Receipts  from  PUD  excise  tax. 

Receipts  from  one  percent  real  estate  excise  tax. 

Driver’s  education  — average  total  cost  per  student. 

Driver’s  education  — student  fees. 

Driver’s  education  — state  reimbursement. 

Driver’s  education  — local  funds. 

Driver’s  education  — number  students  completing  course. 

Total  annual  miles  that  the  buses  travel. 

Bus  operating  cost  per  mile. 

Total  bus  operating  cost. 

Bus  hours  of  daily  driving  time. 

Bus  depreciation  allowance. 

Transportation  — handicapped  allowance. 

Number  of  buses. 

Transportation  — total  cost. 

Transportation  — insurance  cost. 

Transportation  — drivers’  salaries. 

Transportation  reimbursement  — form  A-57-1. 

Transportation  expenses  --  form  A-5.7. 

State  account  3030  — handicapped  children. 

State  account  3040  — adult  education. 

State  account  3050  - state  institutions. 

State  account  3999  — other  funds. 

Federal,  total  funds. 

Local,  nontax  revenue. 

Local,  student  fees. 

Local,  nonrevenue  receipts. 

Federal,  nonrevenue  receipts. 

Other,  payments  from  other  districts. 

Total  district  expenditures. 
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Table  3 

DEPENDENT  VARIABLES 


NSD 


TBE(NSD) 

WE(NSD) 

CBE 

GUAR(NSD) 

S3010(NSD) 

SPT(NSD) 

LOCAL(IW,NSD) 

STATE(IW,NSD) 

SPLEVY(IW,NSD) 

TSFEE(NSD) 

iDELF(NSD) 

TAEXP 

TUEXP 

BUSEXP(NSD) 

TRANS(NSD) 

TRANSUNSD) 

TFUNDS(IW,NSD) 

DEEXP(IX,NSD) 

SLMILL(IW,NSD) 

S3011(NSD) 

S3012(NSD) 

S3013(NSD) 


Total  base  enrollment. 

Weighted  enrollment. 

Cost  basic  education,  per  student.  (This  will  be  a fixed  dollar  value  of  function  of 
district,  later.) 

Total  guarantee. 

State  apportionment,  account  3010. 

State  property  tax,  account  3070. 

Local  revenue,  property  tax. 

Total  state  reimbursement,  account  3000. 

Special  levies  (required). 

Driver’s  education  — total  student  fees  per  district. 

Driver’s  education  — total  local  fees  per  district. 

Transportation  — approved  cost. 

Transportation  — unapproved  cost. 

Transportation  — total  expense. 

Transportation  — state  reimbursement. 

Transportation  — local  support  (expense). 

Total  school  district  revenue. 

Total  driver’s  education  expenses. 

Special  levy  millage. 

State  account  for  equalization  of  assessment  value  to  Renton  on  a weighted  student 
basis. 

State  account  for  large  school  districts. 

Revised  remote  and  necessary  weighting  factor. 
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THE  EFFECT  OF  THE  COMMISSION’S  RECOMMENDATIONS 


THE  EFFECT  OF  THE  COMMISSION’S  RECOMMENDATIONS 


It  will  be  remembered  from  the  body  of  the  summary  report  that  four  possible  funding  situations 
were  set  up  and  compared  by  the  Commission  to  arrive  at  a picture  of  the  effect  of  its  recommendations 
on  the  local  districts  and  on  the  state  as  a whole.  These  alternatives  were; 


1.  Funding  of  the  districts  based  on  the  actual  figures  for  the  1968-69  school  year. 

2.  Funding  based  on  the  formula  recommended  by  the  Commission  plus  reunbursement  for  u 

3.  Funding  bts^d^on  the  recommended  formula  and  incorporating  new  staff  weighting  factors 

more  closely  approximating  actual  salaries. 

4.  Funding  based  on  the  recommended  formula  and  a state-wide  salary  schedule. 


The  state-wide  salary  schedule  was  set  up  using  $6,500  as  the  minimuin  teacher  salary  ^e 

actual  minimum  for  1969-70).  Based  on  this  figure,  three  salary  ranges  were  hypothesired  and  compared. 


1.  Maximum  set  at  2.0  times  the  minimum. 

2.  Maximum  set  at  1.95  times  the  minimum. 

3.  Maximum  set  at  1 .90  times  the  minimum. 


It  was  also  decided,  for  purposes  of  this  analysis,  that  the  state  would  continue  to  subsidize  those 
districts  with  salary  schedules  higher  than  the  state  schedule  until  the  latter  caught  up.  In  other  wor  s,  e 
districts  would  be  reimbursed  according  to  their  actual  salaries  or  the  state  schedule,  whichever  was  the 

^ The  tables  below  show  the  resulting  costs  to  the  state  and  the  effect  of  various  other  factors  on  those 
costs  using  the  funding  situations  described  above. 


Table  1 

STATE  COSTS 


Formula  Based  on 


State  Costs 


1968-69  Actual 
Actual  Salaries 
New  Staff  Wtg.  Factors 
Salary  Schedule  — 


(Dollars  in  Millions) 

$332  1 

39  .5 

1 .90  Range 
1.95  Range 
2.0  Range 

401.3 

404.6 

408.6 

i: 


196 


Table  2 

EFFECT  OF  STUDENT-TEACHER  RATIO  ON  STATE  COSTS 

State  Costs  Based  on 

Students  Per  New  Staff  State 

Teacher  Actual  Salaries  Weighting  Factors  Salary  Sched.^ 


(Dollars  in  Millions) 


23 

26 

30 

35 

40 

$524.9 

458.9 
391.5 

328.9 
282.1 

$514.6 

449.8 
383.5 
322.0 

275.9 

$542.0 

474.1 
404.6 

340.2 
291.9 

Table  3 

AVERAGE  STATE  FUNDING 
(Dollars  per  Pupil) 

Formula  Based  on 

Minimum  District 

1968-69 

Actual 

New  Staff 

State 

Enrollment  (FTE) 

Actual 

Salaries  ^ 

Wtg.  Factors^ 

Sal.  Schea.  2,3 

20,000 

$410 

$520 

$483 

$525 

10,000 

423 

520 

491 

520 

5,000 

441 

513 

506 

527 

2,600 

450 

509 

523 

532 

1,600 

444 

495 

506 

524 

1,000 

462 

488 

520 

537 

500 

425 

436 

469 

496 

200 

446 

452 

482 

522 

0 

498 

483 

525 

521 

Table  4 

AVERAGE  STATE  PLUS  NORMAL  LOCAL  FUNDING 

(Dollars  per  Pupil) 

Formula  Based  on 

Minimum  District 

1968-69 

Actual 

New  Staff 

State 

Enrollment  (FTE) 

Actual 

Salaries  2 

Wtg.  Factors  2 

Sal.  Sched.  2,3 

20,000 

$544 

$672 

$635 

$677 

10,000 

542 

652 

623 

652 

5,000 

542 

626 

619 

640 

2,600 

542 

61  i 

626 

634 

1,600 

558 

624 

634 

652 

1,000 

575 

614 

646 

663 

500 

567 

596 

628 

656 

200 

619 

646 

677 

717 

0 

721 

736 

777 

774 

^At  a maximum  salary  1.95  times  the  minimum  salary. 

^Based  on  30  students  per  teacher  and  indirect  costs  1.75  times  teacher  salaries. 

* niinimum  salary  of  $6,500  and  a maximum  1.95  times  the  minimum. 

EmC  -m- 


Table  5 

average  state  plus  local  and  special  levy  funding 

(Dollars  I'L  l Pupil ) 


Formula  Basu‘d 


Minimum  District 

1968-69 

Actual 

Nc>a  Sl.itf 

State 

fcnroUmcnl  (FTfc) 

Actual 

Salaries  ^ 

Wtg.  l actors  ^ 

S.iL  Sch-'*"* 

20.000 

S707 

S708 

$708 

S / 

lO.OCO 

095 

707 

707 

7u 

5.000 

oU. 

M3 

640 

e>53 

2.(>00 

59! 

M8 

632 

MO 

i.t>O0 

«>:i 

Ml 

6$l 

f>04 

1.000 

f»03 

(>:3 

648 

f><>4 

500 

r>:0 

^29 

<v46 

200 

*^13 

72: 

736 

753 

0 

H40 

86  2 

TaMr  6 


AVIiRAGt  SrtCIAL  LEVY 
ttXilUrt  pcf  PuptJl 

FortnuU  cmi 


1 
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u 
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- 
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At«ts 
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1 97 
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3 Oft 

: 

4 4 

a -•  a $«. 

to 

1 cajo 

4 ; 

i :i  3 3*. 

O 40 

1 dOK> 

: c* 

Q «*»  a 3 > 

C t>4 

; 4 
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>DIC^ 

> ♦ 

> Cl*  ; »• 

l Aft 

• 

: *.*  ; a« 
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Looking  at  iusl  llit-  pallern  o!  stau-  aid  to  scliool  districts,  tlic  tollowing  diticrcnces  appear 
note  worth* ; 

• I he  actual  lortmila  tended  to  increa  e stale  aid  as  sclioo!  ilislrict  si/e  decreased. 

• B>  Milrast.  reimbursing  districts  I’^ased  oi^  actiia!  *alar  cs  tends  Xo  decrease  state  aid  with 
decreasing  schot)l  district  si/e. 

• I he  new  stall  weighting  lactors  tend  ti'i  \hstnbute  in«»re  nu'  e\  than  warranted  by  actual  salaries 
to  districts  with  lewer  tlian  5.U00  students  and  substa Hally  less  nu  \ than  actual  s^daries  to 
larger  districts  In  lac:,  the  new  stall  lactors  tend  to  ina\imi/e  stat.  aid  to  districts  between 
I OOO  and  ^ (KMi  students.  Apparently,  thev.*  lactors  do  no*  ades|u.ifel>  dewribe  actual  salary 
distributioiv 

• The  state  salary  M.h.dule  tends  t<^  provide  about  the  same  lesel  ol  state  aid  to  .d  icts 

regardless  ol  si/e 


I AKiking  at  tie  pattern  ol  slate  plus  MiUmal  h^^.ii  luuling  ' i>l  ^ iintHg  special  lew  i to  svh»v.>l 
dlstruls.  t!ie  Kdlowing  dlMciencCs  aj^pe^tl  lU’lew  »flh> 


1 IvUlUaLi  fcs^^iltd  m ncj  iy  von^tatit  staK  ph.s  .v*^al  lumlmy  v»l 

dls:n^l\  will.  tiij::  ' O students  tat  atH-'Ul  SSTj  JX'f  sli.ideiiti  A >cf>  vid^sl  al*  t lal  mvfcavc 

Sk^v.iffcd  ir  vSHaUcf  districts 

^ i‘mpalivv*ri  t!i^  actual  salal>  all  1 1 1’ial  e Wi>iild  fcsul!  in  fiigli  *tatc  plus  ai  t..  id3:-g  K'* 
disiftets  wiIJi  jnoir  I!. a'  I U CMU  students  runiinum  Ixudiiijf  between  aejJ  ! (KKl  vluJcfits 

and  sad»slas.tiaH>  ir.^rcavcd  I u:.deig  !«.*  -alialief  divlfids  1 hts  Icj.Js  lo  li!  f*ic  |>atUf':*  y*X 
c V{sc2sdil  uif  c s w.  distfivts 

I !jc  :icw  slat!  wcigMinf  lad^  Is  * r.  tSc  Karjd  '.  vuit  a fuiJtln.c  * aitcir.  sjsnulat  t ‘ Ui*: 

aduAl  Icifiliuia  1 iic  ievuSt  is  sial^slan!tall>  m<*lc  !,-:sds  WtliaUcf  disJ  I iv  t s < Ic  s.s 

> CiUil*  vtudcjs|>4  lJuar.  n\  IfiC  salats  . as.i 

\ slate  salai'  Ics.Jli  i**  at'  -.5  I!..-  var-sr  ails.-.n.l  ct  nso:sc>  as  i?.c  a.li*ai  saiaf>  . avc 

gK»i  xrAy*  ial^el  dislfscts  nsi  • nsc*ivc>  > li.K*  iislel  mediate  and  sJUailcf  safed 

djsHiv&s  \T*c  vd  n-jv  jc  > .£  K*  ajtuaUrf  Jislfscts  iS  J<|*cisdc  d !'jv*w  a 

s^ais  i..*icdak  a;  i-*.4cd  At  a Si  '‘CHI  rttanirttuMs  alwl  a mavinsulis  ■.  ! i t-:*scs  tfse  m»?.unum 

t.clnd-.Jc  wc-uid  i-t.sad.  ? u^sds  to  disltscts  samiaUcf  ^ siudc^.lj  Ukan  w t?-c 

-icw  i/.al!  !act*«4s  1 Isc  i xAiil  saiial  s c-pli.v-.  tca^d*  t»-  d^*ma#kalc  os  taJi^cf  das9i»vls 


As  a tf'f  *.  O'!  l^.aa  1 N 

^tcir^uaf  !«*<  s aif  c as  f^.i4lcvW‘s 


J.t*:.-  i.rtd  -.lUrtiii  Iv-.i3  >4*c.ui-  ■:  i!. 


o 

ERIC 
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j .a,s  • « . ii*c;  ic'i-ks  i"  /litruts  scrr.a..  n t l.a  ■*  - f ■'  sji  »4d  c •‘■'  t s i *■  . *■  ‘«r“_  |*ia*3  a •w  ;-i  t * u a»- 1 a • 

s,a.ia-^.*  a-'ii  t i ’•  aJls  » ,*dc  ; rr<  r ; : *'..f»ds  *.  Jistf*.  is  str’.xUc*  l^.a  * #vi -jd;  • t s t*.a 

di  a:  s t tu  i**  '•  .-az  ?»a  . » ail  ^ • » *■ 

I Si  s.a*a^'  ‘ at.  a1  ^ t;  -id:  t ‘ i "i:  r-i  ?*.:  . ! u t». 

a-iitJ'.a'.  I s i is  s t-  “ i.  ' * A ...a*  .k>?  *‘^**''  - rt.j-.4a^t  f^a.MS  ic-^aJ  O Isc  c-d 

c^a*d4<>s  / d:s-.!..  • :*  *.  i >»fru  iU  t .'.a  st.^derds  ic  -id  4.  |K  4 rts.  *f-<  !.-uds  t adl 
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Shown  below  is  a comparison  of  the  four  alternatives  on  the  basis  of  the  number  of  districts  with 
levy  i.ullage  in  a certain  range. 


Table  8 

COMPARISON  OF  ALTERNATIVES  - NUMBER  OF  DISTRICTS  PER  LEVY  MILLAGE  RANGE 

(Millagc  Based  on  SO^a  of  Assessed  Value) 


Miiiagt  Range 
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H C .T 
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1 1 t> 

! ^ .0 

i 5 cv 

'4  < 

l H xl 

:4  i 

Number  of  Dislhcls 


Actual 

New  Staff 

Salary 

Actual 

SxiLaric^ 

Wig.  Factor 

Schedule 

1 ! ? 

’47 

178 

205 

14 

13 

15 

16 

i 1 

13 

In 

13 

1 < 

iK 

IK 

14 
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13 

16 

40 

34 
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Table  9 


ADDITIONAL  FUNDS  REQUIRED 
TO  REIMBURSE  ACTUAL  SALARIES 


District 


Subsidy 


ABl  RDtl  N 

AUBURN  

BAINBRllXih 

BKLLi  VUl 

Bill  CRIIK  . 

13835 

86827 

2012 

.1032513 

1333 

BURLIM.TON  1 

4455 

CLiARWAltR 

219 

f lovi  R Hark 

<l>0317 

<.x>nway 

1347 

1 DMONDS 

602223 

M)%  Al  1 

116? 

1 NUAH  l-  AVk 

17015 

I VAUM 

3366 

IM  HI  n 

421968 

tVlRt.RHS 

1868 

lAlRVIlVt 

1442 

» I Dl  RAt  V*A^ 

182146 

<<<>1  1»  BAH 

8972 

fSU.HUM 

781931 

AH 

24712 

Kl  M 

4|9«^ 

{ AKt  t«(ASMINt.It>N 

320469 

MAtAC.A 

4314 

Mt  Kt  t H JM  AM> 

24‘»451 

'MONIIOR 

11282 

Ml  KJt  no 

59773 

NoR  IHNHlJitT 

Ji|9|5l 

i>AK  HAkBtm 

651)53 

K>»t  li  s 

72883 

klf  nTon 

953408 

Kk  HI  AND 

II  I04s5 

yt  A!  Ul 

2585913 

sSlOHiUNi 

517610 

AVOQUAiMH.  \ 

3410 

«.  1 Nt  RaS 

86481 

t At  im  A 

233026 

1 .AIk>AI  A 

36347 

A ANttXM  K 

353327 

A A\ltL»N  l^i  .ANi.J 

4««42 

tot  At 


Appemtim.  J 


CXJMPARISON  OP  ACTVJAl.  UlSTRlBUTION  %%n>l  CXIMMISSION'S 
R|r.CX>MMti>iUATIONS  SC'HOOL  VtAR 


COMPARISON  OF  ACTUAL  DISTRIBUTION  WITH  COMMISSION’S 
RECOMMENDATIONS- 1968-69  SCHOOL  YEAR 


Tiiblc  1 is  an  example  of  selected  information  printed  for  each  school  district  in  the  State.  Actual 
1968-69  school  year  data  is  listed  alongside  the  data  that  would  have  resulted  in  1968-69  had  the 
Temporary  Special  Levy  Study  Commission  recommendations  been  in  effect.  Specifically,  this  simulation 
shows  the  effect  of: 

• Reducing  the  secondary  weighting  factor  to  0. 

• Increasing  the  disadvantaged  weighting  factor  to  0.2  times  all  disadvantaged  students* 

• Subtracting  100  percent  of  local  funds  from  the  guarantee,  not  85  percent* 

• Eliminating  the  county  ratio* 

• I linunating  the  collection  of  2 mills  propeny  tax  by  the  slate 

• ltlcrea^tng  local  property  taxes  from  6 to  7 nulls 

• Slate  rtrimhurscmcnt  of  100  percent  of  transportation  costs 

• I lu  Of  Isolating  new  staff  weighting  factors  as  proposed  by  the  Joint  Committee  on  Education. 

All  othci  I as  tors  in  the  I apjHn  tioninent  lormula  (including  the  S368  guarantee)  are  held 
constant  in  this  simulation 

1 able  2 is  Ihv*  slate  summary  for  the  data  reported  lor  each  school  district  in  Table  I 
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Table  1 


SELECTED  EFFECTS  OF  COMMISSION  RECOMMENDATIONS 
ON  ACTUAL  1968-69  SCHOOL  DISTRICT  FUNDING 


district 


RICHLAND  SCHOOL  DISTRICT 


DIFFERENCE 

ACTUAL 

COMMISSION 

DIFFERENCE 

• CO 

7722.33 

7722-33 

.00 

260  * b 

100i<*.9 

11050-7 

1036.3 

95697- 

3&85303. 

4086653- 

381350. 

232u/- 

352286. 

411001- 

58714. 

13134' . 

loTlot.- 

311074b. 

35244 1 7 . 

413670. 

149021 . 

0- 

-149021 . 

0 • 

119912. 

119912- 

0. 

84441 . 

119912. 

35470. 

0. 

P • 

422«*7. 

42247- 

-0. 

16040. 

18040. 

15875. 

15875. 

8331. 

8331  . 

Table  2 


STATE  SUMMARY  OF  SELECTED  EFFECTS  OF  COMMISSION 
RECOMMENDATIONS  ON  ACTUAL  1968-69  FUNDING 


ACTUAL  COMMISSION 


ToIac  » Abe  ENfvOLLwENT 
WFlOHTcJ  f.l 

LeCAe  rf-CHLRft  TAa 

SIATL  API^ORT  ..cCOOUT  3OIO 

blATC  PKtPCRTY  TAX  AcCOLNT  50 /O 

ThAUSPCKT  AT  l0N““  mCCv*.NT 

:>TATt  Ht  1 •bv,MbE»'t»s.T 
euCMU  Ei'i.C/b 

OlklvLFs  e&uCAllO^  ACi  t.iii.T  . OeU 
blATL  KE  ;?^tis.RSi:PtNT 
SIUOl:>T  1 1 ^ 
coCAe  *-l.».LS 


77i7b9.06 

771759.06 

99oU29.1 

1097518.0 

tj74i*oU2b. 

78687020. 

25524<j5o  ' ■ 

295646150. 

277B7019. 

0. 

30700650. 

70700634. 

22513397. 

30700o34, 

«587r53. 

0. 

5949413, 

5949413. 

1727004 . 

1727004. 

699t>02  . 

899982 . 

1322u2d* 

1522428. 

Km 


irIJo 


Table  3 compares  the  local,  state,  special  levy,  and  total  fu  ids  each  school  district  received  in 
1968-69  versus  what  they  would  have  received  if  the  Commission’s  recommendations  had  been  in  effect. 
“Local  funds”  are  ail  local  funds  other  than  special  levies.  State  funds  include  the  state-collected  property 
tax.  Total  funds  include  Federal  funds. 

Special  levies  are  the  calculated  difference  between  total  1968-69  expenditures  and  ail  other  sources 
of  funds.  Any  increase  or  decrease  in  local  or  state  funding  resulting  from  the  Commission’s 
recommendations  is  assumed  to  result  in  a compensating  decrease  or  increase  in  special  levies.  If  additional 
funds  exceed  the  1968-69  special  levy  amounts,  the  excess  shows  as  an  increase  in  total  funds. 

School  districts  arc  listed  by  county.  The  number  before  the  district  name  refers  to  the  alphabetical 
ranking  of  the  county  ( / c I is  Adams  County  ...  39  is  Yakima  County), 
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Tabic  4 compares  actual  levy  millagcs  and  total  funding  per  student  for  each  •ch<x>l  district 

with  what  it  would  have  been  if  the  Commission’s  recommendations  had  been  in  effect.  Any  increase  in 
total  funds  is  listed  also,  as  is  the  dollar  change  in  special  levies  (a  minus  sign  indicates  a reduction  in 
levies).  Millage  is  based  on  50  percent  as.sessed  value.  School  districts  are  listed  by  nine  size  categories 
(alphabetically  by  county  within  each  size  category). 
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Group  4-Districts  with  2.6004,999  Enrollment 
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Tables  5 and  6 summarize  the  comparison  of  the  Commission’s  recommendations  with  the  special 
levy  millage  level  required  in  1968-69.  For  example,  there  were  10  districts  in  1968-69  with  a levy  less 
than  0.5  mills.  Based  on  Commission  recommendations,  there  would  have  been  1 1 districts  with  levy 
millages  less  than  0.5  inills.  Of  the  10  actual  districts  in  1968-69,  8 would  have  received  more  funds  than 
required  to  offset  their  levies.  These  same  numbers  expressed  as  percent  of  the  total  districts  in  the  state 

are  shown  in  columns  5-7  (column  1 being  the  levy  ranges). 

The  average,  standard  deviation  minimum  and  maximum  percent  reductions  in  the  1968-69  levies  is 
listed  in  columns  8-11.  That  is,  districts  with  levies  less  than  0.5  mills  had  an  average  reduction  of  31 
percent  with  a standard  deviation  of  149.6  percent.  The  “minimum”  reduction  was  a 318.1  percent 

increase,  and  the  maximum  reduction  was  100  percent.  ... 

Columns  12-14  list  the  percent  of  the  state’s  total  assessed  value  included  in  the  school  districts  with 
the  levy  levels  shown.  For  example,  those  districts  with  levies  less  than  0.5  mills  had  1.5  percent  of  the 
state’s  assessed  value  in  1968-69.  Under  the  Commission’s  recommendations,  districts  with  levies  in  that 
bracket  would  have  had  2.0  percent  of  the  state’s  assessed  value.  The  8 districts  at  this  level  getting  excess 
funds  had  1.3  percent  of  the  assessed  value. 

Table  6 is  an  accumulation  of  the  values  listed  in  Table  5.  For  example,  there  were  224  districts  with 
levies  less  than  5 miUs  in  1968-69  and  there  would  have  been  260  districts  if  the  Commission’s 
recommendations  had  been  in  effect. 
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SPECIAL 


NUMBER  OF  DISTRICTS  WITH 
SPECIAL  LEVIES  IN  THAT  RANGE 


PERCENT  OF  DISTRICTS  WITH 
SPECIAL  LEVIES  IN  THAT  RANGE 


LEVY 

RANGE 

(MILLS) 

ACTUAL 

COM- 

MISSION 

GETTING  MORE 
TOTAL  FUNDS 

ACTUAL 

COMMISSION 

GETTING  MORE 
TOTAL  FUNDS 

0 . 

77 

124 

60 

23.3 

37.6 

18.2 

.U-  .5 

10 

11 

8 

3.0 

3.3 

2.4 

.b-  l.U 

18 

9 

b.7 

5.5 

2.7 

l.U-  l.b 

17 

16 

9 

5.2 

4.8 

2.7 

l.b~  2.U 

13 

19 

3.9 

5.8 

1.5 

i^.U-  3.U 

29 

29 

10 

6.8 

8.8 

3.0 

^•0-  4.0 

26 

28 

8 

7.9 

8.5 

2.4 

4.0-  b.O 

30 

15 

3 

9.1 

4.5 

.9 

b.O-  6.0 

28 

22 

3 

8.5 

6.7 

.9 

o . 0 — 6 • 0 

30 

22 

2. 

9.1 

6.7 

. 6 

6.0-il.O 

26 

13 

2 

7.9 

3.9 

.6 

11.0-16.0 

9 

8 

0 

2.7 

2.4 

.0 

lb.0-i>4.0 

12 

5 

0 

3.6 

1.5 

.0 

0Vfc.W 

1 

0 

0 

.3 

.0 

.0 

TOTAL 

330 

330 

119 

100.0 

100.0 

36.1 

SPECIAL 

LEVY 


er|c 


NUMBER  OF  DISTR ICTS  WITH 
SPECIAL  LEVIES  IN  THAT  RANGE 


PERCENT  OF  DISTRICTS  WITH 
SPECIAL  LEVIES  IN  THAT  RANGE 


THAN 

(MILLS) 

ACTUAL 

COM- 

MISSION 

GETTING  MORE 
TOTAL  FUNDS 

ACTUAL  COMMISSION 

GETTING  MORE 
TOTAL  FUNDS 

0 . 

7 7 

124 

60 

23.3 

37.6 

18.2 

. b 

87 

135 

68 

26.4 

40.9 

20.6 

1 . 0 

109 

153 

77 

33.0 

46.4 

23.3 

1.5 

126 

169 

86 

38.2 

51.2 

26.1 

2.0 

139 

188 

91 

42.1 

57.0 

27.6 

3 . C 

16S 

217 

lUl 

50.9 

65.  B 

30.6 

A.C 

194 

245 

109 

58.8 

74.2 

33.0 

5.0 

224 

260 

112 

67.9 

78.8 

33.9 

6.0 

252 

282 

115 

76.4 

85.5 

34.8 

8.0 

282 

304 

117 

85.5 

92.1 

35.5 

11  . U 

506 

317 

119 

93.3 

96.1 

36.1 

15.0 

317 

325 

119 

96.1 

98.5 

36.1 

24.0 

329 

530 

119 

99.7 

100.0 

36.1 

99.0 

330 

330 

ll9 

100.0 

100.0 

36  cl 
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Table  5 

EFFECTS  OF  COMMISSION  RECOMMENDATIONS  ON  ACTUAL  1968-69  SPECIAL  LEVIES 
COMPARISON  BY  LEVEL  OF  1968-69  SPECIAL  LEVY  MILEAGE 


ERCENT  REDUCTION  IN  1968-69  LEVIES 


AVG. 

STD. 

DEV. 

MIN. 

MAX. 

• 0 

.0 

-.0 

-.0 

31.0 

149.6 

-318.1 

100.0 

■44.3 

302.4 

-1310.7 

100.0 

49.6 

61.5 

-70.7 

100.0 

33.4 

61.3 

-43.3 

100.0 

49.2 

46.6 

-66.2 

100.0 

38.9 

55.4 

-117.6 

100.0 

34.1 

38.5 

-35.1 

100.0 

41.4 

35.4 

“24.5 

100.0 

34.7 

34.0 

-27.7 

100.0 

31.4 

25.2 

-14.1 

92.7 

21.1 

22.2 

-19.8 

49.9 

2U.1 

21.9 

-18.9 

65.0 

21.3 

.0 

21.3 

21.3 

22.9 

90.6 

-1310.7 

100.0 

PERCENT  ASSESSED  VALUE  OF  DISTR. 

GETTING  MORE 


ACTUAL 

COMMISSION 

TOTAL  FUNDS 

6.3 

18.1 

5.4 

1.5 

2.0 

1.3 

4.1 

3.6 

2.9 

1.6 

2.1 

.9 

1.9 

2.8 

1.2 

6.5 

7.8 

2.0 

5.0 

6.0 

2.1 

6.6 

21.4 

1.6 

6.1 

5.9 

.6 

30.1 

13.2 

.4 

11.6 

6.6 

.2 

7.6 

9.1 

.0 

10.6 

1.5 

.0 

.0 

.0 

.0 

loo.o 

100.0 

18.5 

Table  6 

ACCUMULATED  VALUES  OF  TABLE  5 


PERCENT  ASSESSED  VALUE  OF  DISTR. 

GETTING  MORE 


ACTUAL 

COMMISSION 

TOTAL  FUNDS 

6.3 

18.1 

5.4 

7.8 

20.0 

0.7 

11.9 

23.7 

9.6 

13.5 

25.8 

10.5 

15.5 

28.6 

IJ  .7 

22.0 

36.4 

1 3 . 6 

27.1 

42.3 

15.7 

33.7 

63.7 

17.4 

39.9 

69.6 

18 . 0 

70.0 

82 . 8 

18.3 

81.8 

89.4 

Ifc  .5 

89.4 

98.5 

18.5 

100.0 

100.0 

18.5 

100.0 

100.0 

18.5 

23? 
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Table  7 shows  the  effects  of  the  Commission’s  recommendations  on  the  school  districts  in  each  of 
the  nine  size  categories  listed.  The  minus  signs  in  the  listing  of  average  percent  reductions  in  local,  state, 
special  levy,  and  total  funds  indicate  increased  funding.  The  listing  of  percent  of  total  levies  in  the  state  (at 
the  bottom  right-hand  corner  of  the  table)  shows  the  percent  of  the  total  levy  dollars  in  the  state 
represented  by  the  districts  in  that  size  group.  For  example,  the  6 districts  with  more  than  20,000 
students  had  46.7  percent  of  the  levies  in  the  state  in  1968-69.  With  the  Commission’s  recommendations 
they  would  have  had  48.3  percent  of  the  levies. 
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NONHIGH  SCHOOL  DISTRICTS  BENEFITING  FROM 
SECONDARY  WEIGHTING  FACTOR  REDUCTION 
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NONHIGH  SCHOOL  DISTRICTS  BENEFITING  FROM 
SECONDARY  WEIGHTING  FACTOR  REDUCTION 


Only  32  ot  the  77  nonhigh  school  districts  in  the  state  would  receive  TS“re°st 

LlwTmt'lL  ort'  iryXorgfme"!ptTonmlm  benefit-from  this 

trom  3>  . p ^ 1 n nnri  in  tViic  manner  Hnd  7 receive  less  tli3.n  SljOOO. 

letre"o^fTh“ariron*'in-^^^^ 

such  an  adjustment  is  justified. 

FUNDS  TO  NONHIGH  SCHOOL  DISTHiC're 
FROM  ELIMINATING  SECONDARY  FACTOR 


County  District 


4 

4 

6 

6 

8 

9 

14 

16 

17 

20 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 
27 
27 
27 
31 
31 
31 

31 

32 

32 

33 
33 
36 

36 

37 
O 


Monitor 

Stehekin 

Hockinson 

Yacolt 

Carrolls 

Orondo 

Cosmopolis 

Clearwater 

Black  Diamond 

Centerville 

Roosevelt 

Evaline 

Ed  wall 

Pioneer 

Nespelem 

Anderson  Island 

Dieringer 

Carbonado 

Mukilteo 

Index 

Cathcart 

Lakewood 

Great  Northern 

Nine  Mile  FalL 

Mill  Creek 

Loon  Lake 

Dixie 

College  Place 
Diablo 
Steptoe 
Union  Gap 


Reduction  Required 

Amount 


District 

No. 


9 

69 

98 
104 
118 

13 

99 
20 

190 

215 

403 

36 

5 

402 

14 

24 

343 

406 

6 
63 

109 

306 

312 

325 

18 

183 

101 

250 

105 


Amount 


$-2878. 

-336. 

-3926. 

^642. 

-2390. 

-1253. 

-6958. 

-1365. 

-5151. 

-1484. 

-2152. 

-1393. 

-947. 

-4966. 

-9165. 

-1266. 

-8603. 

-2114. 

-58095. 

-344. 

-1341. 

A12Q. 

-597. 

-2150. 

-715. 

-712. 

-2008. 

-16097. 

-866. 

-1586. 

-6629. 

241 


per  Pupil 


$-20.6 

-63.1 

-8.8 

-22.2 

-16.4 

-17.4 

-22.1 

-21.0 

-20.4 

-21.5 

-128.2 

-31.5 

-14.9 

-27.0 

-53.7 

AS.l 

-27.7 

-26.9 

-16.8 

-20.8 

-3.6 

-10.3 

-50.3 

-21.6 

-35.8 

-17.8 

-48.9 

-24.3 

-20.8 

-25.5 

-14.3 
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EFFECT  OF  THE  SMALL  SCHOOL  WEIGHTING  FACTORS 


Mosv  of  the  smaUer  school  districts  with  high  f 

\r^^,  nf  the-  di«5trict«5  with  low  funding  per  pupil  receive  these  funds.  As  shown  in  the  taoie  oeiow, 

wL  209  sctoHst^ts  ftwer  thin  lloOO  students  in  1968-59  Of  these.  >22 
and  necessary  funds  Nearly  89  percent  of  those  districts  with  net  revenue ^ per  pupil  great^  than  $ 
“ceilirre^trid  ne?^^  funds.  Only  48  percent  of  the  districts  with  less  th^  $700  per  pupd 
SSId  th”e  flnTs? and  onl^d  of  the  35  districts  with  less  than  $550  per  pupd  received  these  funds. 


Table  1 

COMPARISON  OF  REVENUE  LEVEL  VS.  REMOTE  AND  NECESSARY  FUNDING 

Number  of  School  Districts 

Receiving  Remote  and 

Net  Dollars  Per  Pupil  ToW  Necessary  Funds 


(Minimum) 

$2p00 
1,000 
900 
800 
750 
700 
650 
600 
550 
500 
400 
below  400 


2 

13 

4 
11 
12 
12 
28 
46 
46 
19 
11 

5 


209 


1 

10 

2 

11 

12 

12 

22 

33 

15 

2 

2 

0 


122 


The  attached  table  lists  each  of  the  distncts  smaller  than  1,000  students  in  descendmg  order  based  on 
net  revenue  per  pupil.  Revenue  is  based  on  Commission  formula  recommendations,  the  use  of  new  stafi 
weighting  factors,  and  30  students  per  teacher.  Minor  changes  in  this  table  occur  if  either  actual  salanes  or 
a state  salary  schedule  is  used  as  the  basis. 


ERIC 


Y^fotal  funds  less  special  levies,  state  transportation,  and  Federal  funds. 


249-, 
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EFFECT  OF  FORMULA  RECOMMENDATIONS  AND  NEW  STAFF 
WEIGHTING  FACTORS  ON  SMALL  SCHOOL  DISTRICTS 
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ASSESSMENT  AND  ACCOUNTABILITY ; 
CURRENT  STATUS  AND  IMPLICATIONS 
FOR  THE  FUTURE  OF  WASHINGTON’S 
PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 


Introduction 


The  materials  contained  in  the  report  which  follows  represent  only  a small  portion  of  the  total 
activity  undertaken  under  the  auspices  of  the  Special  Levy  Study  Commission,  especially  during  the 
summer  and  fall  of  1970.  This  Commission  was  established  by  the  last  session  of  the  Washington  State 
Legislature  and  was  given  a number  of  specific  charges  and  areas  for  investigation.  The  problems 
encountered  by  the  public  schools  relating  to  special  levy  financing  was  to  be  a primary  central  focus 
point.  Not  only  have  the  local  school  districts  borne  an  increasingly  larger  share  of  monies  raised  for 
education,  but  also  they  have  encountered  increasing  voter  resistance,  especially  in  certain  districts,  to 
local  requests  for  plant  improvement  or  expansion  and  operation  costs.  The  key  question  before  the 
Commission  is  how  can  this  situation  be  improved  or  ameliorated. 

In  order  to  analyze  this  problem  - and  it  is  both  complex  and  thorny  - the  Commission  appro^'ed  a 
study  plan  which  divided  the  investigation  and  subsequent  recommendations  into  four  major  areas  of 
inquiry:  an  assessment  of  the  future  educational  needs  of  the  state  by  means  of  state-wide  hearings  and  a 
“needs”  study;  a new  examination  of  a “basic  education”  for  all  attending  the  common  schools,  a 
reexamination  of  the  state’s  educational  funding  formula  with  possible  alternatives;  an  update  on  the 
question  of  assessing  the  progress  made  by  the  schools  and  consideration  of  the  newer  concept  of 
accountability  on  the  part  of  those  responsible  for  public  education.  This  document  focuses  on  the  areas 
of  assessment  and  accountability. 

What  is  the  relationship  between  assessment  and  accountability  and  the  Commissions  task.  In  me 
first  place,  it  should  be  recalled  that  programs  mounted  by  any  agency  ought  to  have  built-in  procedures 
for  periodic  review  as  to  whether  stated  goals  are  being  achieved  and  to  what  degree.  Secondly,  and 
perhaps  more  apropos  to  this  study,  is  the  fact  that  a sizeable  portion  of  the  financing  for  pubUc 
education  in  Washington  State  is  provided  to  local  districts  from  state-collected  and  -distributed  funds. 
Those  responsible  for  such  disbursement  — the  state  administration,  the  legislature  and  the  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction  — are  entitled  to  a systematic  report  as  to  the  uses  and  results  secured  from  such  an 

investment.  ^ . i- 

Finally,  it  should  be  mentioned  that  the  current  “mood  of  Amenca  has  called  for  serious 

reexamination  of  much  of  what  constitutes  public  education.  The  taxpayer  is  reflecting  this  mood  in  the 
ballot  box  sometimes  to  the  consternation  of  educators.  In  southeastern  Ohio,  school  terms  are  suddenly 
being  terminated  months  early  due  to  a drought  of  public  funds  and  support.  The  superintendent  of 
schools  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  has  advised  his  administrative  staff  of  a ten  percent  pay  cut  resulting  from  the 
bankruptcy  of  the  Peiin-Central  RaUroad  and  its  inability  to  meet  its  property  tax  obUgations  m the 
Cleveland  area.  Some  schools  in  Missouri  are  closing  early  and  families  are  moving  to  other  commumties 
where  the  education  support  level  appears  more  constant  and  reliable.  Clearly , the  mood  and  the  present 
deflationary  economic  trend  call  for  the  husbanding  of  limited  public  funds  and  a high  degree  oi 
responsibility  on  the  part  of  those  responsible  for  the  utilization  of  these  funds.  Legislators  at  the  local, 
state  and  national  levels  are  keenly  aware  of  this  mood  and  recently  steps  have  been  taken  to  reexamine 
some  of  the  basic  policies  and  premises  surrounding  the  educational  scene. 

This  is  an  era  of  serious  problems,  but  it  also  presents  heightened  challenges  for  those  wUbng  to 
perceive  the  problems  and  develop  imaginative  solutions.  New  accomplishments  are  being  made  by 
educational  institutions  and  this  fact  should  not  be  forgotten  in  the  quest  for  accountability.  It  is  also 
important  to  remember  the  efforts  of  the  many  dedicated  classroom  teachers  who  are  making  a signific^t 
contribution.  In  fact,  accountability  properly  administered  should  insure  that  the  classroom  teacher 
receives  ample  resources  and  support  to  get  the  basic  job  accomplished.  Inefficiency  in  the  utilization  o 

resourcesmay  have  its  worst  effects  in  the  place  where  it  is  least  desired— the  classroom.  j 

Study  of  educational  quality  is  not  simple  and  evokes  considerable  emotion.  Behavioral  and  social 
science  research  seldom  offers  the  tidy,  clearly  reproducible  results  obtained  in  other  areas  of 
investigation.  Moreover,  it  is  not  uncommon  in  the  behavioral  and  social  science  field  to  have  the  court 
of  last  resort”  take  place  in  the  legislative  and  political  arena.  Entrenched  bureaucracies  and  special 
interest  groups  wield  considerable  power.  The  quest  for  consensus  may  blur  any  meaningful  outcome, 
wever,  this  is  a reality  of  the  American  see  ’ >t  without  its  redeeming  features. 
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One  of  the  primary  difficulties  in  evaluating  educational  quality  is  the  confusion  between  the  study 
of  the  process  of  education  and  the  measurement  of  its  product  Process  evaluations  appear  to  have  wider 
general  use  than  do  product  measures  even  though  there  have  been  rapid  improvements  in  the 
measurement  field.  Actually,  it  is  not  an  either/or  situation;  the  best  evaluation  of  educational  progress 
may  be  obtained  by  study  of  both  process  and  product  measures  in  a judicious  blend. 

A word  or  two  is  in  order  regarding  the  research  techniques  applied  to  the  first  two  studies  reported 
herein.  At  the  time  the  Washington  State  Inventory  was  conceptualized,  first  consideration  was  given  to  an 
open-ended  question  technique  like  that  employed  by  Brickell  when  he  catalogued  the  innovations  in  New 
York  State  schools,  but  this  method  was  jettisoned  when  it  became  apparent  that  respondents  would 
probably  have  considerable  constraints  on  their  time.  As  a result,  a “cafeteria-style’’  questionnaire,  with 
provision  for  additions,  explanations  or  comments,  was  adopted.  This  proved  to  be  a wise  decision  in  the 
view  of  those  associated  with  the  study.  In  the  case  of  the  “Major  Washington  State  Employers  Study,” 
the  basic  technique  used  was  that  of  the  structured  interview.  In  both  cases,  the  basic  research  design  was 
deemed  sound  and  proved  satisfactory. 

The  study  of  assessment  and  accountability  ranges  across  many  educational,  social,  organizational  and 
political  topics.  It  was  necessary,  therefore,  that  the  research  team  working  on  this  Commission  Study  select 
topic  targets  of  opportunity;  that  is,  choose  fields  of  study  wh’tch  appeared  to  be  the  most  promising  in  the 
light  of  the  Commission’s  aims  and  goals  and  the  time  allotted  to  the  study.  The  studies  and  special  papers 
which  follow  represent  these  target  topics,  and  should  help  guide  the  Commission  in  making  sound 
recommendations. 

It  is  anticipated  that  the  Commission  may  desire  additional  investigation  or  follow-up  on  issues  raised 
in  this  report.  Developments  in  the  assessment  and  accountability  field  are  taking  place  nationally  on  an 
almost  daily  basis,  and  an  update  will  always  be  possible. 

Primary  Recommendations  to  the  Special  Levy  Study  Commission 

The  recommendations  which  follow  are  an  outgrowth  of  reviewing  the  educational  literature; 
surveying  state  and  national  developments;  conducting  basic  research,  and  carrying  on  discussions  among 
research  staff,  consultants  and  other  educators.  The  views  of  legislators,  citizens  and  other  agencies  have 
been  considered.  Needless  to  say,  the  recommendations  will  not  be  equally  acceptable  to  all  interest 
groups  associated  with  public  education. 

It  should  be  especially  noted  that  the  extended  rationales  for  the  various  proposals  are  threaded 
throughout  the  special  papers  and  research  reports  which  are  related  to  this  digest.  It  is  strongly 
recommended,  therefore,  that  the  full  report  on  Assessment  and  Accountability  be  read  and  studied  at 
leisure. 

A.  From  the  Washington  Inventory  of  School  Quality  Measures 

1.  The  school  districts  of  the  state  should  increase  their  efforts  to  identify  and  codify  common  and 
special  educational  objectives  and  should  keep  these  objectives  under  regular  review  as  the  needs 
of  the  society  change.  Additionally,  where  not  already  doing  so,  a regular  program  of  district 
assessment  should  be  employed  to  ascertain  whether  or  not  the  schools  of  the  district  are 
meeting  their  objectives. 

2.  The  public  and  students  should  be  involved  in  the  process  of  identifying  and  codifying 
educational  objectives;  the  assessed  outcomes  should  then  be  a subject  for  frank  and  open 
discussion  with  the  community,  students,  school  directors,  teachers,  etc.  School  executives  and 
teacher-leaders  should  view  their  roles  in  this  aspect  as  critical  for  they  can  act  as  interpreters  of 
the  data  collected  and  can  exercise  a truly  professional  leadership  role. 

3.  Indicators  known  to  influence  educational  quality  should  be  much  better  understood  by  all  who 
are  involved  in  public  education  — from  the  superintendent  to  th'j  retired  taxpayer.  A part  of 
this  process  should  be  study  of  the  research  which  is  already  available  on  this  subject. 

4.  Internal  and  external  communications  in  some  school  districts  should  be  subject  to  immediate 
improvement.  The  administration,  teachers,  students,  parents  and  citizens  need  to  be  better 

Q informed  regarding  educational  objectives  and  quality-measure  factors.  Every  possible 
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alternative  should  be  reexamined  from  informal  discussions  to  reports  in  the  media.  Where  a 
valid  basis  for  program  improvement  is  revealed,  school  administration  and  teachers  should 
make  every  possible  effort  to  effect  that  improvement. 

5.  A state-wide  in-service  training  program  should  be  undertaken  to  train  public  school  educators, 
administrators,  teachers  and  others,  in  (1)  the  setting  of  performance  objectives,  and  (2)  the  use 
of  educational  quality  indicators  as  they  relate  to  evaluation  and  accountability. 


B.  From  the  Study  of  Major  Washington  Employers 

The  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction’s  office  together  with  representatives  from  labor  ^d 
industry  (large  and  small)  should  decide  what  is  needed  in  the  way  of  a useful  and  practical  high 
school  vocational  training  program.  This  is  broadly  envisioned  as  incorporating  the  following 
features: 

1.  A comprehensive  two-year  curriculum  that  would  prov.„e  a student  with  both  the  ability  to 
make  one  of  three  choices  and  the  academic  and  motivation  skill  to  pursue  that  choice.  The 
three  choices  are:  (1)  college  preparatory,  (2)  vocational,  “apprentice-type”  training;  and  (3)  a 
noncommitted  liberal  arts  program  of  study  to  graduation. 

2.  The  addition  of  a vocational  training  course  of  study  for  the  senior  year  of  high  school  to  serve 
as  an  alternative  to  the  now  more  socially  acceptable  college  preparatory  course  of  study. 

3.  Addition  of  a vocational  counseling  program  that  both  gives  advice  and  attacks  the  myth  of  the 
vocational  training  stigma.  This  program  should  have  the  philosophy  that  making  a piston  fit  a 
cylinder  to  the  1/1 ,000  inch  has  as  much  merit  as  the  ability  to  make  geometric  calculations. 

4.  A plan  to  promote  and  secure  the  cooperation  of  labor  and  industry  in  providing  both  the 
resources,  physical  and  otherwise,  and  the  instructional  basis  for  craft-skill  training  programs. 

5.  A program  that  need  not  necessarily  run  during  the  regular  school  day,  so  that  facilities  and 
personnel  in  industrial  plants  may  be  used  when  not  in  operation. 

6.  The  use  of  both  skilled  craftsmen  from  industry  and  teachers  from  the  public  schools  as  a 
unified  instructional  effort.  This  should  entail  a sharing  program  set  up  to  maximize  the 
instruction  and  usefulness  to  both  school  and  industry,  and  to  minimize  the  cost  to  the  schools. 

7.  For  areas  without  significant  industry  or  training  facilities,  a large  and  comprehensive  technical 
school  facility  should  be  constructed  to  serve  more  than  one  school  district  in  the  area  with  an 
industrial-educational  staff.  Conceivably,  the  intermediate  school  district  might  play  a major 
role  in  such  development. 

The  state  should  also  consider  including  some  vocation-oriented  curriculum  and  counselmg  within 
the  existing  elementary  program.  Attitudes  and  interest  in  a vocation  are  developed  early  in  life,  the 
inclusion  of  vocational  material  at  the  elementary  level  might  open  a variety  of  vocational  choices  to 
the  student  before  all  his  attitudes  are  formed  and  his  decisions  made. 


C.  From  the  California  and  Florida  Surveys  of  State  Assessment  and  Accountability  Practices 


1.  State  Board  of  Education  members  should  be  elected  by  the  voting  public,  one  member 
representing  each  of  the  14  intermediate  school  districts  in  the  State  of  Washmgton,  and  the 
board,  in  turn,  should  appoint  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  as  their  executive 
secretary. 

2.  Study  committees  and  commissions  charged  with  the  responsibility  of  designing,  developing, 
and/or  implementing  evaluative  techniques  — accountability  and  assessment  — in  education, 
should  be  funded  by  and  directly  responsible  for  reporting  to  a joint  House-Senate  education 
subcommittee. 


3. 


The  procedure  for  designing,  developing,  and  implementing  the  Planned  Program  Budgeting 
System  (PPBS)  as  employed  by  the  California  Commission  should  be  utilized  by  an  agency, 
program  division,  or  commission  for  the  mounting  of  state-wide  educational  evaluation 
techniques  in  the  State  of  Washington.  Process  procedures  to  be  implemented  would  include, 
but  not  be  limited  to; 

a.  Legislative  authorization,  charge,  and  appropriation. 

b.  Identification  of  a commission  comprised  of  representatives  of  the  Joint  Legislative 
Subcommittee  on  Education,  the  Governor,  the  State  Department  of  PubUc  Instruction, 
the  local  education  agency,  the  teachers’  and  administrators’  associations,  the  consumers  of 
education  (the  general  public),  and  speciaUsts  in  the  area  under  study. 

c.  Early  interaction  by  the  commission  with  both  state  and  local  education  agency  officials.. 

d.  The  development  of  a preUminar^  responsibiUty  schedule,  presented  to  and  approved  by 
the  legislative  subcommittee. 

e.  Training  of  personnel  and  field  testing  in  pilot  projects  the  task(s)  under  study. 

f.  Allowance  provided  within  the  model  for  constant,  objective  evaluation  and  modification 
of  the  procedures. 

g.  Wide  distribution  of  results  of  pilot  projects. 

h.  Wide-range  training  of  additional  personnel. 

i.  Implementation  of  the  modified  model  state-wide. 

j.  Revision  for  constant  review  and  evaluation  which  will  allow  changes  to  be  made  as 
needed. 

k.  A reaUstic  time  schedule  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  above. 

4.  A state-wide  educational  program  assessment  system  should  be  designed,  developed,  field  tested 
and  implemented.  Such  a system  would  include,  but  not  necessarily  be  limited  to,  the  following 
components: 


a.  A commission  representing  those  members  of  the  pubUc  involved  in  the  educational  system 
as  providers,  producers,  and/or  consumers. 

b.  A central  educational  information  management  system;  e.g.,  CEIMS. 

c.  Local,  e.g.,  intermediate  district,  educational  information  systems  (CEIS)  — to  provide 
pupil  personnel  and  business  services  to  local  education  agencies. 

d.  Uniform  collection  of  data  related  to  costs  and  benefits  of  those  services  provided  by  local 
education  agencies.  Such  data  would  include,  but  not  be  limited  to: 

(1)  Costs  of  various  process  inputs  to  the  educational  production  function. 

(2)  Data  on  the  status  inputs  of  teachers,  districts  and  pupils. 

(3)  Objective  data  on  the  achievement  gains  made  by  pupils. 


e.  A system  for  the  wide  dissemination  of  results  to  the  legislature,  the  State  Department  of 
PubUc  Instruction,  the  local  education  agencies  and  the  general  pubUc. 
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5 The  Office  of  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  (SPI)  should  conduct  a thorough 
analysis  of  activities  in  other  states  related  to  those  in  the  SPI  before  programs  and/or  projects 
are  proposed. 

6 The  Office  of  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  in  Olympia  should  develop  and  adopt 
a procedure  which  wUl  affect  the  coordination  of  those  projects  and/or  activities  in  the  state 
which  are  evaluation  oriented. 

7.  If  the  state  is  going  to  consider  systems  such  as  MIS  (Management  Information  System),  PPBS, 
Student  Records,  etc.,  on  a state-wide  basis,  they  should  do  so  as  soon  as  possible. 

8.  An  in-service  tf^ning  program  should  be  undertaken  at  the  SPI  to  train  state  employees  in 
setting  performance  objectives  and  writing  performance  contracts. 

9.  The  results  on  the  NAEP  materials  should  be  secured  from  those  schools  in  the  state 
participating  in  the  national  sample.  It  is  further  recommended  that  these  results  be  studied  m 
an  effort  to  discern  tiie  value  of  the  NAEP  materials  as  related  to  the  evaluation  process  and  the 
directions  that  the  state  is  considering  taking  regarding  an  evaluation  system. 


From  the  Entire  Scope  of  the  Study  — General  Recommendations 

1.  A Washington  State  Office  of  Educational  Assessment  and  Analysis  (OEAA)  should  be 
established. 

a.  Suggested  authorization  should  take  place  in  the  next  session  of  the  legislature  (1972)  for 
implementation  as  soon  as  feasible  thereafter. 

b It  is  not  envisaged  that  this  organization  be  a large  bureaucratic  structure.  Rather,  the 
suggested  staffing  would  be:  director,  research  associate  (computer-systems  analyst), 
research  associate  (fiscal),  research  assistant  (statistics  and  evaluation),  research  mtems 
(two  or  more,  probably  doctoral  candidates)  and  secretaries. 


c.  The  primary  activity  of  OEAA  would  be  to  desip  and  continually  update  a program  of 
state-wide  assessment  which  would  utilize  all  indicators  of  school  progress  presently 
available;  coordinate  requests  for  such  other  measures  as  are  presently  in  general  utilization 
in  assessing  educational  progress;  and,  finally,  with  appropriate  study  and  approval,  request, 
such  additional,  uew  data  fronn.  the  public  schools  as  aeemed  essential  for  a composite 
picture. 


d.  The  primary  services  perfomied  by  OEAA  would  be: 

(1)  to  provide  a primary  information  input  into  the  Washington  State  Legislature. 

(2)  to  provide  annual  information  on  educational  progress  in  Washington’s  schools  to  the 
SPI,  school  executives,  school  boards,  parents  and  citizens. 

(3)  to  help  identify  problem  areas  in  the  curriculum  for  recommended  “special 
treatment”  (additional  human  or  economic  resources  or  possible  new  approaches, 
etc.) 

(4)  to  keep  abreast  o.  newer  and  emerging  evaluation  techniques  in  areas  where 
assessment  progresis  has  b;cn  slower  and  more  difficult  (tne  affective  domain).  Once 
developed,  it  i?:  anticvp«>-vd  that  some  of  these  newer  approaches  would  be 

„ incorporated  into  the  state' s toi:?l  system. 
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(5>  to  work  with  schools,  businesses,  industry  and  other  agencies  in  the  development  ot 
an  improved  system  for  evaluating  and  assisting  vocational-technical  programs. 

c.  If  approved,  it  is  envisaged  that  the  initial  year  of  the  OEA  . would  be  dedicated  to  wide 
consultation  with  interested  groups  (legislators,  educators.  puDlic  representatives,  etc.)  as 
an  integral  part  of  the  total  plan.  Once  the  state’s  proposed  assessment  program  is  drafted. 
It  would  be  subject  to  legislative  approval. 

f.  Alternative  routes  for  responsibility  and  reporting  of  OEAA: 

( 1 ) The  Governor. 

(2)  The  State  Board  of  Education. 

(3>  The  Education  Committees  of  the  State  House  and  Senate. 

(4)  Ths  “State  Trustees."  perhaps  consisting  of  representatives  from;  the  Governor,  the 
Legislature.  SPI.  colleges  and  universities,  industry,  business,  school  administrators, 
teachers,  the  public,  etc. 

Following  conskferable  discussion  on  this  matter,  it  is  recommended  that  the  proposed 
OEAA  be  responsible  to  and  report  directly  to  the  Education  Committees  of  the  House 
and  Senate.  This  is  based  on  the  notion  that  more  decisive  action  could  be  taken  via  this 
route  and  the  fact  that  in  the  American  milieu  much  of  the  educational  enterprise  is 
responsible  to  legisbtive  organizations. 

One  half  of  one  percent  of  the  state  education  budget  should  be  set  aside  biannually  ibr 
research  and  experimentation  with  funding  for  single  projects  to  exceed  SIS0,000.  It  is  further 
recommended  that  iiidividual  districts  submit  proposab  to  the  agency  responsible  for  thb 
program,  and  that  viable  kinds  of  experiments  presently  on  the  scene,  such  as  the  year-around 
schooL  performance  contracting,  and  the  voucher  system  be  considered  as  illustrative  topics. 
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WASHINGTON  INVENTORY  OF  SCHOOL  QUALITY  MEASURES 


Introduction 

In  the  past  two  years  there  has  been  a resurgence  of  interest  on  the  part  of  citizens  and  educators  in 
tlie  concept  of  educational  assessment.  As  yet,  a ^ully  operational  definition  has  not  been  agreed  upon  by 
a consen.sus  of  educators  or  laymen.  Indeed  the  concept  stirs  a spirited  debate  which  is  reflected  in  many 
professional  journals,  school  meetings  and  the  media.  Assessment  has  frequently  been  explained  in  terms 
of  “professional  wisdom,”  “philosophic  hypothesis,”  and  “public  opinion.”  To  date,  limited  basic 
research  has  been  mounted  in  the  State  of  Washington  to  determine  by  what  criteria  and  processes  public 
school  di.stricts  assess  their  educational  quality.  Put  another  way,  there  is  a lack  of  empirical  evidence  to 
determine  how  schools  assess  outcomes  of  the  educational  process;  as  a result,  there  is  a tendency  to  resort 
to  opinions. 

Purpose  of  this  Study 

The  primary  goal  of  this  study  was  to  catalog  and  classify  those  measures  currently  used  and 
published  by  school  districts  in  the  State  of  Washington  in  determining  educational  quality.  Perceptions  or 
opinions  as  to  what  “sliould  be”  were  not  an  objective  of  tliis  study.  Rather,  the  primary  focus  was  aimed 
at  determining  the  measures  school  districts  accept  and  use  in  assessing  financial  support,  planning, 
programs  and  personnel. 

Research  Procedure 

1.  The  Sample.  A 100  percent  sampling  technique  was  employed,  and  district  re  ponses  were  sought 
from  several  major  groups  in  all  of  Wash<ng:on's  public  school  districts. 

Groups  afforded  an  opportunity  ^o  narticipate  included  the  Washington  State  School  District 
Superiiitendents  or  Head  Teacherc  Scii  >3  Hjard  Directors,  Washington  Education  Association  Unit 
Presidents  and  Boards  of  Directors,  W,  sIj  gton  State  Federation  of  Teachers  Unit  Presidents,  and 
Parent-Teacher  Organization  Council  Presidents.  L would  have  been  advantageous  to  include  students  in 
the  sample.  However,  because  of  time  strictures  over  which  the  researchers  had  no  control,  data  had  to  be 
collected  in  early  August,  and  therefore  it  was  not  feasible  to  contact  students.  Table  One  displays  the 
number  of  questionnaires  mailed  a.nd  returned  with  appropriate  percentages. 


Table  I 

NUMBER  OF  QUESTIONNAIRES  MAILED  AND  RETURNED 


(iroup 

Number  Mailed 

Total  sample 

975 

Superintendents 

319 

School  board  directors 

319 

WEA  presidents 

252 

WSPI  presidents 

21 

PI  A presidents 

64 

Number  Returned 

Percentage  Returned 

463 

45 

231 

72 

87 

27 

1 ' ’ 

44 

5 

24 

29 

45 

2.  The  Return.  The  superintendents  was  the  on*'"  g^oup  with  a return  large  enough,  72  percent,  to 
yield  s;.-tisti‘:ally  valid  information.  Thus  the  cor.C’jsi'.ns  reached  and  -'ibsequently  reported  herein  will, 
for  the  .no*  ! i.art,  be  confined  to  the  total  ^.;lmple  ol  ali  ^oiu.  .-^porting  with  a special  examination  of  the 
sutH-rintenuents*  response.  It  s’  (>uld  be  notcvl,  however  (ha.  Jat?  provided  by  other  poups  included  in 
the  stud>  were  in  substantial  ag  ment  with  the  findi.<gs  yielded  by  the  superintendents’  reports. 

Table  2 describes  the  return  percentages  of  superintendents  by  district  enrollment  size.  Districts  with 
fewer  than  200  students  had  less  than  a percent  return.  As  a result,  further  in-depth  analysis  of  this 
group  W1.S  not  taken.  The  results  obtained  for  this  group,  however,  were  for  the  most  part  in  substantial 
rt  greeinent  with  the  major  trends  found  and  reported  in  the  study, 
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Table  2 


NUMBER  OF  QUESTIONNAIRES  MAILED 
TO  SUPERINTENDENTS  AND  RETURNED 
BY  DISTRICT  SIZE  (ENROLLMENT) 


Group  Size 

Size  Interval 
School  Districts 
(Enrollment) 

No.  Mailed 
to  Supt’s. 

No.  Ret’d. 

Percentage  Ret’d. 

1 

Above  20,000 

6 

6 

100 

2 

10,000-19,999 

9 

9 

100 

3 

5,000-9,999 

23 

23 

100 

4 

2,600-4,999 

28 

23 

82 

5 

l,600-2,.599 

26 

23 

88 

6 

1,000-1,599 

28 

25 

90 

7 

500-999 

58 

48 

83 

8 

200-499 

63 

47 

75 

9 

Below  200 

78 

27 

35 

Total 

319 

231 

72 

3.  The  Instrument  Employed.  The  research  technique  used  for  this  study  was  a descriptive  survey.  An 
instrument,  the  Washington  State  Inventory  of  School  Quality  Measures  (WISQM,  included  in  the 
Appendix,  below),  was  developed  to  gather  the  data.  Moreover,  this  instrument  was  pretested  and  refined 
in  45  applications  with  experienced  classroom  teachers  and  administrators.  The  WISQM  was  designed  to 
perform  three  key  tasks.  The  first  was  to  catalog  the  degree  to  which  the  school  districts  use  specific 
indicatoi^  of  educational  quality.  The  second  was  to  determine  the  percentage  of  schools  publishing 
information  concerning  specific  indicators  of  educational  quality.  The  third  was  to  determine  what 
process  the  districts  use  in  disseminating  data  on  school  quaUty  measures  to  their  patrons  and  education 
staffs. 

WISQM  was  divided  into  five  parts;  financial,  personnel,  process,  product  measures,  and  release  of 
information.  Each  section  also  provided  an  opportunity  to  respond  in  an  open-ended  manner  and  thus  to 
elicit  factors  unique  to  a given  district  or  omitted  from  the  original  listing  of  school  quahty  measures. 
Further,  the  questionnaire  was  designed  so  that  responses  to  the  questions  would  be  in  the  form  of  degrees 
of  use  rather  than  simply  use  or  nonuse.  An  explicating  question  was  asked  regarding  the  districts* 
publication  of  each  measure.  The  format  employed  in  part  five,  release  of  information,  was  substantially 
different.  In  this  concluding  section,  five  questions  were  asked  concerning  school  personnel  and  practices 
utilized  in  the  dissemination  of  quality  measure  reports. 

The  questions  were  objective  in  nature  and  were  stated  in  such  a way  as  to  make  them  quantifiable. 
This  use  of  objective  criteria  presupposed  the  lack  of  valid  measures  of  subjective  criteria. 


Conclusions 

The  conclusions  of  this  state-wide  inventory  of  school  quaUty  measures  provide  several  important 
clues  in  determining  how  various  groups  view  educational  quality.  Public  attitudes  toward  schools  are 
unquestionably  influenced  by  the  presence  or  absence  of  these  measures.  These  attitudes  may  significantly 
influence  voting  behavior  in  special  levies;  however,  this  possibility  was  not  a part  of  the  study. 

1.  Presently  there  is  a wide  range  of  educational  quality  measures  in  use  by  the  public  school 
districts  in  Washington  State.  However,  a consensus  of  measures  in  sigmficantly  high  use  (75 
percent  or  over)  can  be  determined.  They  are; 


a.  Number  of  course  offerings  in  total  curriculum. 

b.  Teacher-pupil  ratio. 

c.  Accreditation  of  secondary  schools. 

d.  Percentage  of  students  entering  college. 

e.  Availability  of  psychological  and  counseling  services. 

f.  Students'  scores  on  standardize  ' ♦ests. 

g.  Number  of  college  preparator  .lerings. 

h.  Students’  grades  and  grade-poin  -verages  (GPA). 

i.  Availability  of  special  education  programs. 
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Table  3 


THOSE  INDICEl,  USED  BY  50  PERCENT  OR  MORE  OF 
SCHOOL  DISTRICTS  AS  SEEN  BY  TOTAL  SAMPLE 

Percentage 


Index 

Number  of  course  offerings  in  total  curriculum. 
Teacher-pupil  ratio. 

Accreditation  of  secondary  schools. 

Percentage  of  students  entering 
college. 

Availability  of  psychological  and  counseling  services. 
Students’  scores  on  standardized  tests. 

Number  of  college  preparatory  offerings. 

Students’  grades  and  GPA. 

Availability  of  special  education  programs. 

Per-pupil  expenditure. 

Annual  expenditures  for  instructional  supplies. 
Number  of  books  per  pupil  in  library. 

Recognition  of  individuals  and  teams  in  athletics. 
Annual  library  books  purchases. 

Teacher  salary  schedule. 

Percentage  of  teachers  with  graduate  credits. 
Availability  of  speech  and  hearing  clinic. 

Recognition  of  individuals  and  groups  in  arts  or  band. 
Percentage  of  teachers  with  B.A.  degree. 

Percentage  of  students  participating  in  dramatic  or 
musical  performances. 

Percentage  of  teachers  with  master’s  degree. 

Annual  rate  of  teacher  turnover. 

Percentage  of  students  entering  vocational  school. 
Annual  expenditures  for  consumal  materials. 
Percentage  of  student  drop-outs. 

Percentage  of  students  exhibiting  initiative  and 
self-discipline. 

Submission/siiccess  ratio  of  special  levies. 

Balance  of  experienced-inexperienced  teachers. 
Percentage  of  students  participating  in  student 
government. 

Percentage  of  students  participating  in  athletic 
contests  per  year. 

Percentage  of  students  participating  in  kindergarten 
programs. 

Recognition  of  individuals  and  groups  in  visual  arts. 
Librarian-pupil  ratio. 

Special  services-pupil  ratio. 

Percentage  of  students  participating  in  driver 
education  courses. 

Percentage  of  students  participating  in  field  trips  per 
year. 

Number  of  National  Merit  Scholarship  finalists. 
Number  of  innovative  programs  initiated  per  year. 
Millage  rate. 

Types  of  employment  of  former  students. 

Annual  expenditure  for  plant  and  operations. 
Administration  salary  schedule. 

D^roonal  testimony  by  former  students. 

CD  I raised  valuation  per  pupil. 


Using 

88 

83 

83 

83 

78 

7y 

77 

77 

76 

75 

75 

74 

74 

73 

71 

71 

70 

70 

69 

68 

67 

67 

67 

65 

65 

65 

64 

63 

63 

62 

61 

61 

60 

59 

58 

58 

57 

57 

55 

55 

54 

52 

52 

50 


Percentage 

Publishing 

21 

33 

14 

16 

16 

9 
17 

15 
17 
40 

23 
12 
15 

24 
36 
15 
13 

15 

16 

10 
17 

13 
12 
21 

14 

2 

24 

7 

6 

8 

13 

9 

14 

15 

15 

10 
38 
1 1 
38 

4 

25 

23 

3 

28 


j.  Per-pupil  expenditure. 

k Annual  expenditures  for  instructional  supplies. 

2.  Small  school  districts  use  a more  limited  and  less  sophisticated  spectrum  of  school  quality 
measures. 

3.  Those  measures  evidencing  low  or  no  use  (50  percent  or  less)  by  sch  >ol  districts  are  those 
concerning; 

a.  Personnel  characteristics. 

b.  Programs  concentrating  on  students  outside  the  parameters  of  middle-class  standards. 

c.  Actions  by  students  that  could  be  viewed  as  unpleasant  or  negative  indicators  of  quality. 

4.  Clearly,  some  school  districts  have  failed  to  keep  the  public  informed  regarding  measures  of 
educational  quality.  Staff  availability  undoubtedly  plays  an  influential  role  here.  As  a school 
district  increases  in  enrollment,  more  data  are  published.  However,  these  data  tend  to  be 
confined  to  financial  and  economic  measures. 

5.  School  districts  appear  to  publicize  only  those  measures  of  a positive  nature.  Unpleasant  or 
negative  measures  of  quality  are  seldom  reported,  though  this  is  surprising  since  organizations 
characteristically  focus  on  their  positive  features. 

6.  With  the  exception  of  larger  districts,  the  task  of  dissemination  is  normally  not  assigned  to  one 
person,  but  rather,  is  shared  by  several  administrators. 

A more  detailed  analysis  of  the  total  sample  and  total  superintendents  has  been  included  in  the 
Appendix  to  this  report.  The  following  section.  Supporting  Data,  highlights  the  analysis. 

Supporting  Data 

There  is  a wide  range  of  measures  in  use.  A look  at  the  total  sample  shows  44  measures  in  use  by  50 
percent  or  more  of  the  school  districts.  (See  Table  3.)  While  these  measures  cover  all  four  categories  of 
mea.sures,  there  Ls  a notable  lack  of  personnel  measures,  only  five  out  of  44.  Of  the  44  measures  only  1 1 
were  found  to  be  in  average  or  high  use,  75  percent  or  more,  of  the  total  sample.  If  we  compare  the  total 
sample  with  each  of  its  constituent  parts— School  Board  Directors,  WEA,  PTA,  Superintendents  and 
WSFT— we  find  general  agreement  in  the  measures  used.  Two  exceptions  to  this  rule  should  be  noted. 
First,  the  PTA  is  in  disagreement  with  the  total  sample  on  the  priority  of  many  measures.  By  their  own 
admission,  most  PTA  preside.its  lacked  the  information  to  complete  the  instrument  accurately.  According 
to  one  PTA  president,  “1  had  to  go  to  the  superintendent  and  ask  him  many  questions.”  The  reason  for 
this  lack  of  knowledge  may  be  explained  by  conclusion  number  four. 

Another  exception  to  this  consensus  concerns  the  WEA  presidents’  views  of  measures  relating  to 
instruction  and  the  priorities  school  districts  attach  to  these.  For  instance,  84  percent  of  the 
superintendents  say  annual  expenditure  for  instructional  supplies  is  used  as  an  indicator  of  quality. 
However,  only  59  percent  of  the  WEA  presidents  report  this.  The  same  holds  true  for  the  number  of 
books  in  the  library;  88  percent  of  the  superintendents  indicate  high  or  average  use  of  this  variable,  wWe 
only  55  percent  of  the  WEA  presidents  indicate  a liigh  use  in  their  districts.  There  appears  to  be  siimlar 
disagreement  concerning  the  annual  rate  of  teacher  turnover:  76  percent  of  the  superintendents  indicate 
average  or  liigli  use,  wliile  only  59  percent  of  the  W*^A  presidents  indicate  such  use.  These  exceptions  are 
important;  however,  it  should  be  repeated  that  a cw^nsensus  concerning  the  use  of  most  measures  was 
found  among  the  constituent  groups  of  the  total  sample. 

It  would  appear  that  school  districts  are  attempting  to  explore  means  of  assessing  cheir  educational 
quality;  on  the  other  hand,  there  appears  to  be  substantive  variance  on  specific  criteria.  One 
superintendent  wrote,  “Our  school  district  uses  ‘Profiles  of  Excellence’  and  a variety  of  accreditation 
to  determine  quality.”  Another  stated,  “We  are  a small  school  district  . . . everyone  knows 
) ipit  hacirc’v.s  at  school  and  we  want  all  to  be  a part  of  our  school.” 
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Number  of  indices  used  by  75  percent  or  more  of  the  superintendents 


Table  4 


NUMBER  OF  INDICES  OF  HIGH  OR  AVERAGE  USE  BY  75  PERCENT 
OR  MORE  OF  THE  SCHOOL  DISTRICTS,  AS  MEASURED  PV  SCHOOL 
DISTRICT  SIZE,  ACCORDING  TO  SUPERINTENDENTS’  RESPONSES 


Size 
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261 


Small  School  Districts 

As  school  districts  increase  their  enrollment,  the  expanded  budget  appears  to  be  sufficient  to  provide 
the  needed  personnel  to  perform  the  tasks  of  educational  assessment  and  dissemination  of  information. 
Thus,  larger  districts  utilize  a broader  and  more  sophisticated  range  of  measures  than  do  small  districts. 
Table  4 illustrates  this  increase  in  use.  A chief  school  officer  for  one  of  the  state’s  larger  school  districts 
noted,  “We  are  attempting  to  develop  and  use  performance  criteria  and  move  away  from  the 
how-we-spend-our-money  type  of  index.” 

Small  districts  do  not  exhibit  the  sophistication  apparent  in  the  larger  districts.  This  is  shown  in 

Table  4 and  supported  by  respondents’  comments:  “The school  district  is  so  small  (1 1 teachers 

and  130  students)  that  our  evaluation  is  on  an  infonnal  basis.”  One  administrator  from  a small  school 
district  took  exception  to  the  research  instrument  employed  with  this  reaction:  “We  are  a one-room 
school  and  these  types  of  measures  do  not  apply  to  us.” 

At  this  point,  a reexamination  of  Table  2 may  serve  as  an  aid  in  analyzing  the  situation  and  needs  of 
small  districts.  The  size  groups  8 and  9— that  is,  schools  of  enrollment  below  500— account  for  141  of  the 
319  school  districts  in  our  sample,  or  44  percent  of  all  school  districts  in  the  state-  These  are  the  school 
districts  that  use  very  few  indices  of  quality.  However,  these  districts  serve  only  approximately  27,000  of 
the  more  than  758,000  students  in  the  state,  which  is  only  4 percent  of  the  total. 


Table  5 

USTING  OF  ALL  INDICES  USED  BY  LESS  THAN  50  PERCENT  OF 
SCHOOL  DISTRICTS  AS  SEEN  BY  TOTAL  SAMPLE 


Index 

Administration-pupil  ratio. 

Percentage  of  teachers  belonging  to  teachers’  organizations. 

Percentage  of  students  participating  in  “cultural  enrichment”  programs. 
Availability  of  student  activity  centers  and  programs. 

Percentage  of  students  participating  in  individualized  courses. 

Percentage  of  teachers  involved  in  community  organizations  or  activities. 
Percentage  of  students  participating  in  disadvantaged  programs. 

Average  age  of  teaching  staff. 

Male/female  teacher  ratio. 

Teacher  activities  reported  in  news  media. 

Number  and  intensity  of  personnel  conflicts. 

Percentage  of  student  dismissals. 

Annual  expenditure  for  transportation  equipment. 

Annual  expenditure  for  new  buildings. 

Percentage  of  teachers  receiving  above  state  average  teachers’  salary. 
Percentage  of  students  involved  in  drug  traffic. 

Percentage  of  students  participating  in  cross-cultural  courses. 

Percentage  of  students  participating  in  programs  for  drop-outs. 

Average  income  of  former  students. 

Percentage  of  students  exhibiting  social  activist  behavior. 

Number  of  student  confrontations. 

Percentage  of  students  participating  in  Headstart  programs. 

Percentage  of  teachers  who  receive  B.A.  degree  outside  the  state. 
Percentage  of  teachers  who  traveled  1 ,200+  miles  in  the  last  5 years. 
Percentage  of  teach"  rs  who  publish  journal  articles  or  books. 

"^"intage  of  teachers  with  a 250+-voluine  personal  library. 
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Percentage 

Using 

49 

47 

47 

47 

46 

45 

45 

44 

40 

37 

36 

36 

35 

35 

33 

so 

29 

29 

27 

25 

24 

22 

13 

12 

10 

5 


Percentage 

Publishing 

16 

6 

9 

6 

6 

3 

10 

4 

5 
8 
0 
3 

23 

21 

5 

2 

3 
8 
1 
1 
1 
8 

4 
1 
2 
0 


Number  of  indices  published  by  50  percent  or  more 


Table  6 


INDICES  PUBLISHED  BY  50  PERCENT  OR  MORE  OF 
THE  SCHOOL  DISTRICTS,  AS  MEASURED  BY  SCHOOL  DISTRICT  SIZE 
ACCORDING  TO  SUPERINTENDENTS’  RESPONSES 


2ti3 
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On  the  other  hand,  in  size  groups  1 and  2 there  are  only  1 5 school  districts,  or  five  percent  of  all 
school  districts.  Yet  these  account  for  approximately  356,000  students  or  47  percsnc  of  the  total.  It 
should  be  repeated  that  these  are  the  districts  that  use  many  indicators  of  quality.  Therefore,  this 
comparison  of  large  and  small  districts  demonstrates  that  the  low  use  of  indicators  by  small  school 
districts  is  not  particularly  of  statistical  concern.  Nonetheless,  this  analysis  may  be  an  important  reminder 
regarding  the  duplication  of  many  administrative  costs  and  services  in  small  school  districts. 

Indicators  of  Low  Use 

“O^ten  what  really  needs  to  be  communicated  — so  the  education  story  can  be  told  — isn’t.”  This 
comment  by  one  WEA  unit  president  precisely  defines  school  district  attitudes  toward  many  indicators  of 
quality.  Table  5 lists  measures  used  by  less  than  50  percent  of  the  total  sample.  Of  these  26  indicators,  1 1 
concern  personnel  factors.  The  percentage  of  teachers  with  a 250-volume  personal  library  was  used  as  an 
indicator  by  only  five  percent  of  the  respondents.  Studies  conducted  by  the  Institute  for  Administrative 
Research  (Columbia  University)  have  indicated  that  this  characteristic  appears  to  have  a positive 
correlation  with  effective  instruction.  Further,  it  is  somewhat  perplexing  to  find  that  74  percent  of  the 
respondents’  districts  use  the  number  of  books  per  pupil  in  the  library  as  an  indicator  of  educational 
quality,  yet  still  appear  to  discount  the  teachers’  personal  libraries.  Similar  relationships  were  noted  for 
teachers  who  traveled  1,200  or  more  miles  in  a five-year  period.  Eighty-eight  of  the  Washington  State 
r.,spondents  noted  this  measure  to  be  of  little  or  low  use  in  their  school  district. 

Four  of  these  same  26  measures  related  to  students  outside  the  parameters  of  middle-class  standards. 
These  are  programs  for  drop-outs  and  for  disadvantaged,  cross-culture,  and  Head  start  pupils.  These 
particular  areas  have  been  described  by  some  legislators,  educators  and  laymen  as  areas  which  may  be 
pivotal  in  achieving  educational  objectives.  Many  school  districts  in  Washington  appear  to  place  minimal 
emphasis  on  these  measures  in  assessing  their  quality.  For  example,  the  percentage  of  students 
participating  in  Headstart  programs  was  listed  by  only  22  percent  of  respondents  as  an  indicator  of 
quality.  Yet  61  percent  thought  participation  in  kindergarten  was  a viable  indicator. 

School  districts  tend  not  to  utilize  measured  judged  to  be  “unpleasant,  negative  or  offensive”  to 
some  people.  Twenty-five  percent  view  student  social  activist  behavior  as  an  indicator  of  school  quality; 
24  percent  employ  the  number  of  student  confrontations;  30  percent  appear  to  place  emphasis  on  the 
percent  of  students  involved  in  drug  traffic.  The  situation  is  reflected  in  the  comments  of  one  teacher: 
“The  administrators  feel  that  educational  ‘quality’  is  high  if  the  schools  are  operating  smoothly,  without 
any  disruptions  or  challenges  to  that  operation.” 

School  Districts  and  Public  Information 

Of  significance  to  those  interested  in  studying  special  levy  failures  =s  the  apparent  lack  of  information 
disseminated  regarding  schools  and  indicators  of  quality.  When  considering  the  total  sample  and  the  total 
number  of  superintendents,  it  appeared  that  none  of  the  measures  were  published  by  50  percent  or  more 
of  the  districts.  As  one  PTA  council  president  remarked,  “Publication  of  95  percent  of  the  information  on 
this  survey  is  not  done  for  the  average  citizen.” 

When  stratifying  the  data  by  district  enrollment  size,  it  is  revealed  that  50  percent  or  more  of  the 
districts  with  a greater  than  20,000  enrollment  (see  Table  6)  publish  some  measures.  These  measures  are 
primarily  of  a financial  or  economic  nature.  However,  some  superintendents  apparently  feel  that  even 
budgetary  matters  are  “too  sophisticated”  to  release  to  the  public.  “We  restrict  some  quality  measures 
such  as  the  WEA  Budget  Analysis  to  the  superintendent’s  office  because  the  public  could  not  interpret  this 
material,”  reported  one  district  executive. 

Small  and  remote  school  districts  appear  to  have  an  almost  impossible  task  facing  them  in  the 
dissemination  of  published  school  information.  Table  6 illustrates  the  number  of  measures  published  by 
school  district  size.  Two  comments  emphasize  the  difficulty  of  dissemination  in  the  small  districts:  “The 
nearest  news  medium  commonly  used  is  52  miles  from  our  school,”  and  “The  school  paper  is  the  only 
issue  of  a local  nature  to  publish  news  about  the  school.” 
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Table  7 


INDICES  PUBLISHED  BY  3 PERCENT  OR  LESS  OF  THE 
SCHOOL  DISTRICTS  AS  SEEN  BY  TOTAL  SAMPLE 


Index 

Percent  of  student  dismissa’s. 

Percent  of  students  participating  in  non-English-speaking  programs. 
Personal  testimony  by  former  students. 

Percent  of  students  involved  in  drug  traffic. 

Percent  of  students  exhibiting  initiative  or  self-discipline. 

Percent  of  teachers  who  publish  journals,  articles,  or  books. 
Percent  of  student  confrontations. 

Percent  of  students  exhibiting  social  activist  behavior. 

Percent  of  teachers  who  traveled  1 200+  miles  in  the  last  5 years. 
Average  income  of  former  students. 

Number  and  intensity  of  personnel  conflicts. 

Percent  of  teachers  with  a 250+-volume  personal  library. 


Percentage  Publishing 
3.0 
3.0 
2.8 
2.2 
1.9 
1.9 
1.3 
1.3 
1.3 
0.6 
0.4 
0.2 


Unpleasant  or  Negative  Indices 

“We  never  let  out  information  that  may  be  misinterpreted,”  stated  one  superintendent.  As  previously 
noted,  many  school  districts  publish  limited  measures;  however,  those  that  are  published  tend  to  be  almost 
exclusively  of  a positive  nature.  Items  such  as  percent  of  students  in  drug  traffic,  number  and  intensi^  o 
personnel  conflicts,  or  the  percent  of  student  dismissals  all  receive  little  publication  by  97  percent  of  the 
school  districts.  For  a complete  analysis  of  those  factors  discounted  or  not  employed,  see  Table  7. 
According  to  one  superintendent,  “Any  question  asked  in  a negative  manner  received  a low  recognifion. 

We  here  at try  to  take  a positive  approach  to  education.”  One  rural  PTA  council  president 

records  how  her  district  attempts  to  take  a positive  approach:  “The  press  is  always  invited  to  attend  these 
meetings  where  reports  are  available,  but  tlu'v  are  almost  always  told  what  to  say  about  these  reports. 

Shared  Responsibility  in  Dissemination 

For  many  schools  in  the  state,  the  pubUcations  task  is  a shared  assignment,  although  some 
administrators  appear  to  desire  additional  staff  assistance  as  reflected  in  this  comment:  “We  could  use  a 
full  time  public  information  director.”  Fifty-two  percent  of  school  districts,  accordi^  to 
superintendents,  divide  the  task  of  information  dissemination  among  several  administrators. 
districts  above  20,000  in  enrollment  assign  the  task  to  one  person.  This  ibility  to  adequately  staff  a public 
information  office  may  be  one  key  element  in  improving  relations  with  the  voter  public  and  quite 
obviously  this  additional  service  has  its  price. 

Summary  and  Comment  -ui 

If  one  assumes  that  public  institutions  should  be  accountable  to  their  constituencies,  it  is  possible  to 

conclude  that  public  eoucation  needs  to  develop  more  expertise  and  commitment  to  this  obligation.  i is 
necessary  for  the  public  schools  in  Washington  State  to  have  some  basic  aims  and  objectives,  it 
assumed  they  have  not  accomplished  this  goal.  If  it  is  necessary  that  schools  inform  the  public  as  to  the 
educative  process,  the  potential  for  improvement  appears  to  be  evident.  And  if  it  is  agreed  that  the  school 
districts  should  regularly  report  on  their  educational  quality  to  their  communities,  then  many  aj^ear  to 
have  fallen  short  of  the  mark.  A PTA  council  president  touched  on  this  concern  by  commentog,^^  There  is 
^ ‘•.-finite  commumcations  breakdown  between  the  school  district  administration  and  the  public. 
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The  above  conclusions  appear  to  indicate  a need  on  the  part  of  many  school  districts  for  assistance  in 
public  information  and  dissemination.  One  superintendent  underscored  this  need  whc*~.  he  wrote,  “It  is 
alarming  how  misinformed  school  patrons  are  regarding  the  educational  programs  in  the  respective  school 
districts.  It  is  essential  that  this  situation  be  corrected  a the  earliest  moment.” 

In  developing  recommendations  to  solve  this  problem,  one  must  respond  to  the  need  for  better 
public  information  services,  not  news  which  fails  to  tell  the  whole  story. 

The  need  for  the  study  and  release  of  objective  criteria  is  pointed  out  by  one  teacher:  ‘The  practice 

of  emphasizing  releases  and  disseminating  information  in just  before  special  levy  elections  is 

recognized  by  much  of  the  public  for  what  it  is  ...  a propaganda  technique  to  get  votes.” 

There  are  also  two  additional  recommendatio.ns  to  be  made  which,  perhaps,  extend  beyond  the 
parameters  of  the  substantive  data  yielded  by  the  Inventory  of  School  Quality  Measures.  One  of  these  are?.s 
could  have  been  effectively  incorporated  into  the  initial  gathering  of  data  had  it  been  discovered  in  time. 
While  researchers  now  view  this  omission  as  regrettable,  it  may  provide  an  interesting  area  for  future 
investigation.  Specifically,  this  is  the  area  of  written  and  clearly  understood  educational  objectives  or  goals  at 
all  levels— state,  county,  and  local  district.  The  state  prescribes  certain  aspects  of  the  curriculum  as  a minimum 
objective  for  all  districts,  but  to  what  extent  are  these  studied,  codified,  and  expanded  at  local  district  level? 
Because  of  the  range  of  criteria  utilized  in  various  school  districts  in  determining  their  educational  quality  (or 
the  almost  total  lack  of  employed  criteria  in  certain  other  districts),  one  is  led  to  suspect  that  the 
identification  of  objective  and  subjective  criteria  could  well  be  improved  at  local  levels.  Although  with  the 
limited  evidence  now  in  hand,  one  may  only  conjecture.  Perhaps,  each  local  school  district  should  be  allowed 
to  ask  the  basic  questions  related  to  objectives  and  criteria,  and  at  the  same  time  be  held  responsible  for 
moving  forward  to  improve  practices  in  the  area. 

The  second  recommendation  is  concerned  with  a systematized  study  of  educational  quality  measures 
at  the  district  level.  Several  school  board  presidents  and  PTA  leaders  commented  that  they  did  not 
understand  the  measures  outlined  in  WISQM.  While  lay  people  cannot  be  expected  to  have  gained  the 
expertise  and  sophistication  demonstrated  by  school  executive  leadership  and  teachers  in  this  area,  there 
appears  to  be  ^ wide  gap  in  understanding  on  the  part  of  many  citizens  regarding  criteria  of  educational 
quality.  Specifically,  it  is  recommended  that  superintendents,  principals  and  teachers  consider  the  area  of 
indicators  of  educational  quality  as  an  agenda  item  for  such  things  as  school  board  meetings,  PTA 
meetings,  and  press  releases.  It  would  be  useful  to  explain  basic  terminology  to  such  lay  groups  and  to 
discuss  the  research  available  as  related  to  specific  indicators.  Of  course,  the  ultimate  objective  would  be 
to  modify  and  Improve  school  district  policy  and  practice  along  with  better  public  understanding  of  our 
schools.  As  understanding  improves,  so  may  public  support  — unless  there  is  something  to  conceal. 
Secrecy  will  accomplish  little  except  to  heighten  public  suspicion  and  it  may  have  a substantial  influence 
on  voter  behavior. 

This  report  is  meant  to  be  of  use  in  improving  and  modifying  practices  in  school  districts;  and  in  this 
respect  it  is  necessary  to  point  especially  to  the  apparent  dearth  of  activity  in  the  personnel  area.  Interview 
techniques  and  data  sought  on  teacher  application  forms  might  well  be  reviewed  and  revised  to  yield 
better  data  about  potential  candidates.  The  present  supply-demand  ratio  in  the  teaching  field  should  be 
viewed  by  educational  leadership  as  an  opportunity  to  secure  the  services  of  only  the  best  qualified 
candidates.  With  so  many  candidates  for  each  position,  a wide  range  of  choices  is  available  at  the  buildir 
level.  The  potential  is  tremendous  for  assembling  outstanding  instructional  staffs  as  new  schools  and 
resulting  positions  are  opened,  and  as  replacements  are  sought  for  those  resigning  or  retiring.  Proper 
exploitation  of  this  potential  could  be  one  of  the  most  important  events  in  a decade  of  public  education. 

If  WISQM  serves  as  a guideline  for  school  district  self-examiniition  and  improvement,  it  has  ser/ed  its 
purpose.  It  represents  a pioneer  effort  and  the  cooperation,  especially  of  the  state’s  superintendents,  in 
this  project  is  most  encouraging.  E.xamining  educational  quality  is  a good  deal  hke  probing  a df  ilai  cavity 
- extremely  sensitive  - but  at  least  in  Washington  State  many  appear  ready  to  test  and  exp«;  mient,  and 
this  is  commendable. 
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Dear , • 4.  r 

We  need  your  assist  ^nce.  Even  though  you  are  called  upon  to  provide  extensive  data  to  a vmety  ot 

agencies,  an  important  study  is  now  under  way  in  which  we  are  certain  you  will  wish  to  participate.  In 
fact,  you  may  be  asked  to  participate  in  more  than  one  subsection  by  more  than  one  principal  investigator. 
The  study  referred  to  is  being  conducted  under  the  auspices  of  the  Special  Levy  Study  Commission.  It  is 
anticipated  that  when  the  report  is  submitted  to  the  legislature  the  recommendations  may  result  in  certain 
modifications  of  our  current  definition  of  a basic  education  program;  how  we  finance  this  program; how  we 
assess  our  educational  progress;  and  how  we  remain  accountable  to  our  communities. 

The  attached  instrument  is  designed  to  help  us  make  an  inventory  of  our  current  school  quality 
measures  and  practices.  What  indices  do  we  use/have  to  assist  us  in  determination  of  how  good  a job  our 
schools  are  doing?  Obviously  this  is  a complex  question,  so  the  first  task  is  to  catalog  an  inventory  ot 

current  practices.  .... 

Your  assistance  and  help  is  earnestly  solicited.  Please  give  such  information  as  you  can  provide  and 
return  the  inventory  in  the  enclosed  preaddressed,  postage-paid  envelope.  Provision  is  also  m^e  for  you  to 
respoi.d  to  areas  not  specifically  elicited  by  the  instrument.  Please  feel  free  to  do  so.  Reports  irom 
individual  districts  will  remain  confidential  and  will  be  so  treated  in  the  catalog  of  practices  which  will 
result.  It  is  anticipated  that  gross  findings  will  be  reported  in  a manner  which  will  be  helpful  to  you. 
Additionally,  a sample  of  35  Washington  State  school  districts,  identified  by  statisticians  at  Battelle 
Northwest,  will  be  interviewed  by  telephone  by  Mr.  Gary  Clark,  research  assistant  at  WWSC. 

The  requested  return  date  deadline  is  August  31,  1970.  i 

Thanking  you  in  advance  for  your  assistance  in  rendering  this  service  to  your  schools  and  the  state,  l 

dm 

Sincerely  yours, 
s/ Richard  O.  Starbird 
Richard  O.  Starbird,  Consultant 
Education  Department,  WWSC 
206-734-8800,  Ext.  1 507 
or  SCAN  532-1 507 

Attachments:  WISQM/one  copy 
Return  envelope 
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STUDY  OF  WASHINGTON  S MAJOR  EMPLOYERS  AND  HOW  PERSONNEL 


DEPARIMtNTS 


VIEW  RECENT  GRADUATES  FROM  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 


A STUDY  OF  WASHINGTON’S  MAJOR  EMPLOYERS  AND  HOW  PERSONNEL 
DEPARTMENTS  VIEW  RECENT  GRADUATES  FROM  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 


Purp<^ jjf  Study^  study  was  to  provide  the  Special  Levy  Study  'Commission  and  staff  with 

up-to?ate  information  to  help  Ute  state’s  leaders  decide  how  the  state  migu.  best  create  and  maintain  a 
productive  and  efficient  system  of  public  education.  The  study  dealt  with  (1) 

and  (2)  assessment  of  public  education  by  appropriate  businesses  and  industrial  organizations  ^o»«rn^ 
with  the  educational  needs  of  the  state.  Conclusions  and  recommendations  ‘contained  m thi-  ly  were 
drawn  from  an  analysis  of  data  noted  below.  Alternative  suggestions  have  been  included  whc-  .ranted. 

‘"*The  Sa°r^""The  sample  .neluded  a total  of  41  business  and  ind.jstnal  firms  state. 

sue  from  a iota!  employment  of  354  to  Of  the  35  eight  were 

oresent  time  ^ Thirty-five  of  the  41  firms  contacted  chose  to  take  part  in  the  study.  Ot  the  35,  cigni 

E or^nia'ations.  ^4  manufacturing,  two  sales,  three  sales  and  manufacturing  combined  oite  ^rv.ce  and 

Lies  coS^bined,  and  two  with  the  organizational  combination  , ^ of 

Collection  of  Data:  The  basic  research  technique  utilized  for  this  phase  of  the  study  wa^  that  oi  the 
structured  interview  This  was  followed  by  ample  space  for  open-ended,  nonstructured  respon^'s  to  i 
deveiopLd  L an^omgroLL  o?  .he  areas  covered.  A cover  letter  -compan.ed  by  - intemew  schedu^ 
sent  to  the  personnel  managers  of  each  of  the  firms  explaining  the  purpose  ot  the  Temporary  Special  Levy 
Study  Commission  and  this  particular  aspect  of  its  work.  An  appointment  for  a .0-minute  to  onc-h 
telephone  interview  was  then  confirmed.^ 


Finding  of  the  fact  that  the  state’s  educational  needs  change  to  some  extent  in  light  of  social  changes 
(popuratimi  shifts,  technolo^  input,  manpower  needs,  etc.),  the  following  question  was  asked  in  the 
Employment  Practices  section  of  the  survey: 

During  1968.  did  you  have  positions  which  you  were  not  able  to  fill  because  you 
lacked  qualified  applicants? 

Out  of  the  35  firms  responding.  15  had  positions  which  they  were  not  able  to 
these  positions  were  in  the  area  of  craft  skUlsUr..  electricians,  pipefitters,  welders,  plumbers,  shectmetal. 

The  l>epartmcnt  of  Labor’s  1970-71  edition  of  the  Occupational  Outlook  Handbook  predicts  these 
general  occupational  areas  to  be  ihc  fastest  growing  naUonally  in  the  near  future: 


I. 


Professional  and  related  job  fields. 

Service  worlcers.  r 

Workers  in  research  and  development,  education  and  health  services  and  the  processing  ol 

paperwork. 

Here  is  a summary  of  prospects  in  the  70’s  for  the  nine  major  occupational  groups  surveyed  in  the 
Occupational  Outlook  Handbook. 

1 Professional,  technical  and  related  workers:  Jobs  to  increase  by  50  percent,  making  this  the 
fastes*  growing  occupational  group  in  the  decade.  T)  e basic  reasons  are  the  ever-greater  need  for 
highly  e*ducatcd  workers,  coupled  with  the  ever-greater  emphasis  on  socio-economic  progress  m the 
U.S.  These  trends  result  in  job  opportunities  in  urban  renewal,  transportation,  harnessing  the  ocean. 
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protecting  the  environment,  searching  for  new  scientific  knowledge,  and  providing  more  social  and 
medical  services. 

2.  Service  workers.  Jobs  to  increase  by  40  percent.  Growth  of  this  occupational  area  is  closely 
related  to  that  of  some  professional  and  technical  fields.  The  basic  reasons  for  growth  are:  the  rising 
demands  for  hospital  and  medical  care,  and  for  protective  services  as  population  and  urbanization 
continue  to  expand;  increased  use  of  restaurants,  beauty  parlors  and  recreational  facilities,  as  income 
levels  rise,  more  housewives  take  jobs,  and  the  workweek  gets  shorter. 

3.  Clerical  workers;  Jobs  to  increase  33  percent.  As  the  economy  grows,  so  will  the  amount  of 
office  work.  Operators  of  electronic  data  processing  machines  will  be  in  greater  demand  than 
record-keeping  personnel,  secretaries  and  typists. 

4.  Sales  workers;  Jobs  to  increase  30  percent.  There  will  be  goods  and  services  to  be  sold  in 
retail  stores,  wholesale  firms,  insurance  companies,  real  estate  agencies,  even  door  to  door.  The 
expected  rise  will  be  largely  the  result  of  increased  importance  of  many  new  products. 

5.  Craftsmen;  Jobs  to  increase  25  percent.  Needed  will  be  carpenters,  tool  and  die  makers, 
instrument  makers,  machinists,  eiectrioians  and  similarly  skilled  workers. 

6.  Managers  and  officials;  Jobs  to  increase  20  percent;  below  par  compared  with  the  over-all 
employment  growth.  The  need  for  salaried  management  specialists  ;;i  business  and  government  will 
offset  the  decline  in  the  number  of  self-employed  managers  of  smaller  ^'usinesses. 

7.  Semiskilled  workers;  Jobs  to  increase  10  percent.  Now  the  li.rgest  occupational  field  in  the 
number  of  jobs.  Some  types  of  semiskilled  work  will  continue  to  raecline  as  technology  advances. 
Increased  production  plus  growth  of  freight  trucking  industry  will  provide  jobs  for  workers  who 
assemble  goods  in  factories,  operate  machinery,  and  drive  trucks,  buses  and  cabs. 

8.  Laborers;  No  growth  ahead  in  jobs  for  workers  who  move,  lift  and  carry  materials  and  tools 
because  of  contributing  substitution  of  mechanical  equipment  for  manual  labor;  “ 

9.  Farm  workers;  Jobs  will  decline  26  percent  by  1980.  Improving  technology  and  the  trend 
toward  larger  farms  will  keep  production  high  but  the  number  of  jobs  low. 


In  order  to  make  some  assessment  of  the  present  public  school  curriculum  and/or  programs  for 
preparing  candidates  for  employment,  the  following  question  was  asked: 


What  is  your  assessment  of  the  general  educational  caliber  of  your  recent  employees 
during  the  past  five  years?  Improved,  about  the  same,  or  not  as  well  prepared? 


To  this  question,  15  personnel  managers  answered  that  the  caliber  had  improved,  13  felt  that  the 
caliber  had  remained  about  the  same,  five  felt  the  caliber  had  deteriorated,  and  two  made  no  comment. 

Whereas  this  information  tells  us  no  more  than  that  people  are  not  completely  happy  with  the 
product  of  our  schools-  which  should  not  be  surprising— there  appears  to  be  an  underlying  current  of 
distaste  for  the  attitude  of  students  about  work  and  the  emphasis  by  the  schools  on  college  preparatory 
curriculum.  One  personnel  manager,  from  a larger  company,  said,  “The  students  are  not  at  all  ready  for 
industry,  at  best  they  have  only  been  exposed,  not  trained.”  Another,  who  felt  the  caliber  of  recent 
employees  had  improved,  said,  “The  student  of  today  is  more  intelligent,  but  has  a negative  attitude 
towards  work  that  seems  to  be  accentuated  in  the  schools.”  Another  concurred,  saying,  “The  present 
employees  have  greater  over-all  knowledge,  but  have  a very  poor  attitude  about  work  and  their  obligations 
to  the  company.” 

There  is  the  very  real  possibility  that  this  attitude  is  caused  as  much  by  the  general  attitude  of  society 
as  by  what  the  schools  are  doing  or  not  doing;  the  possibility  will  be  explored  at  greater  length  later. 

A frequently  asked  question  is,  “What  are  the  schools  doing  in  the  areas  of  skill  building; /.e.,  reading, 
writing,  speaking;  and  what  are  they  doing  to  strengthen  personality  traits?”  Surprisingly  enough,  business 
and  industry  are  fairly  happy  with  the  job  being  done  by  our  schools  in  these  areas.  The  following 
question  was  asked  in  this  regard: 


Have  your  recent  employees  been  able  to  meet  your  minimum  standards  in  the 
following  areas: 
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Yes 

No  . 

Omit 

a. 

Oral  communications 

29 

3 

3 

b. 

Written  communications 

17 

1 1 

7 

c. 

Reading,  including  the  ability  to  understand  directions 

19 

3 

13 

d. 

Creativeness 

19 

0 

16 

e. 

Initiative 

20 

8 

7 

f 

f. 

Enthusiasm 

17 

8 

10 

g- 

Critical  thinking 

14 

6 

15 

h. 

Other  (specify) 

There  seem  to  be  two  main  criteria  by  which  the  personnel  managers  evaluated',  experience  and 
attitude  about  work. 


The  two  most  significant  statements  in  this  regard  were:  “The  kids  do  not  have  expenence,  a 
practical  office-type  program  for  clerical  workers  would  be  helpful;”  and,  “There  is  a poor  attitude  about 
Tfai  day’s  work  for  a fSr  day’s  pay.”  Because  of  the  nomad  quality  of  an  employee  without  experience, 
most  employers  put  a premium  on  applicants  with  experience  (actual)  or  on-the-job  training. 

This  brings  us  to  the  next  question  asked  of  the  personnel  managers. 


How  well  do  you  feel  our  high  schools  train  applicants  in  specific  job  skills? 


The  overwhelming  majority — 26— answered,  “Not  well,”  four  said  Well,  and  five  did  not  answer. 
The  answers  given  were  supported  by  different  opinions  and  perspectives  as  to  the  cause  of  the  difficulty. 
All  administrator  from  a large  firm  made  the  statement,  “The  schools  do  not  prepare  students  for  a 
job,  but  that  is  understandable;  they  don’t  have  the  facilities.  Clerical  training  isn’t  bad  though.”  Another 
made  the  comment  that  “Men  are  only  trainable  at  best  out  of  high  school.  I would  rather  go  with  an 
experienced  man.  The  job  of  vocational  education  is  not  complete  enough;  they  need  experience.  A harder 
line  was,  “poorly,  there  is  an  attitude  that  college  is  the  only  road.  We  don’t  have  a real  skill-craft  program 
in  the  whole  country.”  A more  positive,  but  similar  attitude  was,  “When  the  schools  take  on  a structured 
program,  they  are  usually  pretty  good.  It  just  seems  that  craft-skill  development  is  not  a priority.”  A more 
useful  criticism  with  an  alternative  was,  “not  good.  The  schools  do  not  actively  ask  for  help  from  industry 
and  labor.  There  is  a real  need  for  vocational  counseling.  The  now  strongly  college-oriented  curriculum 
needs  some  adjustment.  It  might  do  well  to  explore  the  equipment  and  manpower  of  industry  as 
classroom  and  instructional  material;  a lot  of  it  now  goes  to  waste.” 


Are  you  satisfied  with  the  job  that  the  common  schools  are  doing  preparing  young 
people  for  the  world  of  work? 


The  answers  were  as  follows:  No— 23,  Yes— 8,  more  or  less— 3 and  one  did  not  answer.  The  major 
contributing  factori;  were  generally  described  as  (1)  schools  are  too  college-oriented,  (2)  students  have  a 
poor  attitude  about  work,  and  (3)  the  schools  give  a distasteful  attitude  about  work.  The  following 
comments  pinpoint  the  major  areas  of  dissatisfaction.  “The  students  of  today  don  t know  what  they  want 
to  do,  don’t  know  how  to  look  for  work,  don’t  have  employable  skills,  and  think  they  are  a failure  if  they 
don’t  go  to  college.”  Another  said,  “They  are  prepared  academically  but  lack  an  appreciation  for  work; 
there  is  no  skill-producing  curriculum  in  the  schools  today.”  Yet  another  stated,  I don  t see  why  there 
isn’t  at  least  a 50  percent  opportunity  for  college  and  a 50  percent  opportunity  for  craft-skill 

development;  there  is  no  real  alternative  for  the  student. 

It  is  of  use  if  the  person  being  asked  to  offer  criticism  also  has  the  opportunity  to  suggest  an 
^ ilternativc  to  a disputed  situation.  For  that  reason  the  following  question  was  presented; 
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If  you  were  making  suggestions  to  the  common  schools  of  the  state  for  further 
improvement  of  their  instructional  program,  what  major  suggestions  would  you 
make? 

Of  the  35  respondents,  24  suggested  a stronger  vocational  education  program,  23  suggested  less 
emphasis  upon  college,  21  suggested  the  addition  of  qualified  and  knowledgeable  vocational  counseling, 
and  five  suggested  a renewed  and  concerted  effort  to  team  up  with  labor  and  industry  to  produce  a more 
comprehensive  and  useful  curriculum. 

As  one  personnel  manager  put  it,  “As  I see  it,  there  is  a real  need  for  vocational  counseling  in  our 
schools;  that  together  with  a combined  effort  between  labor,  industry  and  the  schools,  we  might  be  able 
to  fill  the  need  for  skill  training.  I picture  two  years  in  school  and  one  year  on  the  job  in  an 
apprentice-type  program.  There  is  a need  for  the  curriculum  to  be  in  perspective  with  the  needs.”  In  line 
with  the  apprentice-type  program,  another  suggested,  “Get  the  kids  equipped  by  the  junior  year  for  an 
apprentice  program  that  would  teach  ‘real’  competencies  such  as  drycleaning,  welding,  plastics,  cafeteria 
training.”  The  need  for  vocational  training  was  again  pointed  out  in  this  comment,  “There  should  be  a 
greater  emphasis  on  the  vocational  training.  The  computers  are  doing  away  with  the  middle-manager 
echelon.  Everyone  can’t  be  a college  president;  we  need  more  technicians.  Who  ever  heard  of  an  Indian 
tribe  that  trains  80  percent  of  its  people  to  be  chiefs  and  20  percent  to  be  braves?  ‘Project  Transition’  is  a 
program  whereby  big  companies  get  release  time  from  the  Army  for  the  last  six  months  of  a man’s  hitch; 
what  about  the  schools  donating  a portion  of  their  hitch?” 

Out  of  all  this  the  question  arises  as  to  what  type  of  curriculum  structure  does  in  fact  exist,  and  who 
is  to  blame  for  the  unwarranted  emphasis  on  college  preparation  if  it  exists. 

In  trying  to  find  information  that  would  either  factually  credit  or  discredit  management’s  view  of 
curriculum,  the  following  was  revealed: 


1.  There  exists  no  structured  separation  of  curriculum  that  would  indicate  what  percentage  of 
students  is  in  either  college  preparatory  or  vocational  training  programs.  The  two  overlap  to 
such  an  extent  that  separation  by  percentage  is  impossible. 

2.  A definite  negative  social  stigma  about  vocational  training  is  held  by  our  society  ; it  would  seem 
that  training  for  a craft  skill  is  somehow  like  training  for  second-class  citizenship.  The  social 
pressures  to  go  to  college  and  succeed  are  enormous  from  both  outside  the  high  school  and 
within.  The  schools  find  themselves  mirroring  a preoccupation  of  our  affluent  society;  the  lack 
of  vocational  training  as  a priority  is  the  result. 

3.  A real  alternative  to  college  does  not  exist  that  offers  either  the  depth  or  scope  of  the  college 
preparatory  curriculum. 

Conclusions 

1.  There  is  a growing  need  for  skilled  craftsmen,  both  professional  and  technical. 

2.  The  present  job  of  craft-skill  training  is  not  adequate. 

3.  At  the  present  time,  no  significant  numbers  of  secondary  school  students  are  being  prepared  for 
the  world  of  work. 

4.  There  needs  to  be  a real  alternative  for  the  student  who  does  not  want  to  go  to  college. 

5.  In  order  to  fulfill  the  needs  of  both  society  and  the  students,  a concerted  reevaluation  and 
effort  is  necessary  on  the  part  of  education,  industry,  and  labor. 

6.  Building  a truly  comprehensive,  usable  curriculum  that  prepares  students  to  make  a choice  and 
then  provides  the  alternatives  to  choose  from  is  within  the  realm  of  possibility. 

Recommendations 

The  polarization  cf  practices  and  philosophies  can  be  viewed  as  one  of  the  biggest  stumbling  blocks 
education  has  to  face  on  the  road  to  useful  progress  or  change.  Solace  can  be  found  in  the  fact  that  the 
State  Department  of  Public  Instruction  cannot  give  a peicentage  breakdown  of  students  in  ‘academic’ or 
vocational  curriculum  tracks.  This  information  is  not  available  simply  because  the  overlapping  of 
vocationally  oriented  and  academically  oriented  classes  is  so  extensive  that  a dissection  is  unwarranted  and 
impossible.  If  a clear  distinction  between  the  two  curriculums  could  be  made,  it  would  be  in  violation  of  a 
theoi-y  that  says  education  is  in  the  process  of  experience,  thought,  and  the  act  of  making  choices.  It  is  the 
purpose  of  this  study  to  end  the  confrontation  between  academic  and  vocational  training,  to  eliminate  the 
O isparity  between  them,  and  to  promote  a program  that  is  of  benefit  to  both  interests. 
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To  this  end  it  is  strongly  recommended  that  the  Superintendent  of  PubUc  Instruction’s  office 
together  with  representatives  from  labor  and  industry  (large  and  small) 

in  the  way  of  a useful  and  practical  high  school  vocational  trammg  program.  This  is  broadly  envisioned  as 
incorporating  the  following  features: 


1.  A comprehensive  two-year  curriculum  that  would  provide  a student  with  both  the  ability  to 
make  one  of  three  choices  and  the  academic  skill  and  motivation  to  pursue  that  choice  The 
choices  are:  (1)  college  preparatory;  (2)  vocational,  ‘apprentice-type 

noncommitted  liberal  arts  program  for  the  student  who  cannot  or  does  not  want  to  make  a 
choice  at  that  time. 

2.  The  addition  of  a vocational  training  course  of  study  for  the  senior  year  of  high  schoo 
as  an  alternative  to  the  now  more  socially  acceptable  college  prep^atory  course  of  study. 

3 Addition  of  a vocational  counseling  program  that  both  gives  advice  and  attacks  the  myth  ot  the 
vocational  training  stigma.  This  program  should  have  the  philosophy  that  making  a piston  fit  a 
cylinder  to  the  1/1,000  inch  has  as  much  merit  as  the  ability  to  make  geometric  calculations. 

4 A plan  to  promote  and  secure  the  cooperation  of  labor  and  industry  in  providing  b°th 

resources,  physical  and  otherwise,  and  the  instructional  basis  of  the  craft-skill  m 

5.  A program^ that  need  not  necessarily  run  during  the  regular  school  day,  so  that  facilities  and 

oersonnel  in  industrial  plants  may  be  used  when  not  in  operation.  u i „ „ 

6 The  use  of  both  skilled  craftsmen  from  industry  and  teachers  from  the  public  schools  as  a 
unified  instructional  effort.  This  should  entaU  a cost-sharing  pro^am  set  up  to  maximize  the 
instruction  and  usefulness  to  both  school  and  industry,  and  to  minimize  the  cost  to  the  schools. 

7 For  areas  without  significant  industry  or  training  facilities,  a large  and  comprehensive  technical 
school  facility  should  be  constructed  to  serve  more  than  one  school  district  in  the  area  with  an 
industrial-educational  staff.  Conceivably,  the  intermediate  school  distnet  might  play  a majo. 
role  in  such  development. 
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APPENDIX  A 


PUBLIC  SCHOOL  EDUCATION  INTERVIEW  SCHEDULE 


PUBUC  SCHOOL  EDUCATION 


INTERVIEW  SCHEDULE 


In  t e r V i ewe  e^ 

Y±xm  41  contacted;  31  participated 

Position 

Firm  Address 

Telephone — 

I.  General  Scope 

1.  Is  your  firm  part  of  a local , regional  or  national 

organ! zation?  local:  8 regional^  2 national.  25 

2*  Is  your  firm  a service » sales , or  manufacturing  organization?  

service;  13  manufacturing:  14  sales:  2 .sales  & manuL:  3 

service  & sales:  1 service-sales-manufacturing:  2 

II.  Employment  Practices 

What  was  your  average  total  employment  over  the  past  five 
years?  Average  employment  over  the  past  five  years  compared  with  the  present 
employment:  13  firms  decreased,  11  increased,  six  remained  constant,  three  had  no 

figures. 

How  many  people  do  you  employ  now? Appendix 

During  I968  did  you  have  positions  which  you  were  not  ahle  to  fill 


2. 

3. 


because  you  lacked  (qualified  annlicant s?  yes.  15 no. 20 

h.  Does  the  individual  department  do  the  hiring  or  is  the  hiring  done 
through  the  personnel  department?  individual  department  hiring:  4 
personnel  department  only:  16 personnel  department  as  screening  agent 


with  individual 

department  hiring:  8 

both  personnel  and  individual 

department:  3 

omit:  4 

y-2%9  - 

2VG 

5. 


When  Interviewing,  do  yoxi.  go  out  to  training  institutions  or  do 


appiicants  come -to  you? applicants  come  to  company  t 17 

both  methods:  18 

6 . Does  your  firm  run  a national,  regional,  or  local  public  relations 

program  that  tends  to  attract  talent? no  program:  22 

national  program:  7 regional  program:  4 local  program:  2 

7*  What  is  your  average  rate  of  turnover? Ranged  from  1%  to  130% 

due  to  harsh  working  conditions. 

III.  Interviewing  Procedures 

1.  Is  your  interviewing  done  on  a one— to— one  basis  or  in  teams? 

one-to-one  basis:  31 team  basis:  1 one-to-one  repeating  basis:  3 

2.  Do  you  require  letters  of  recommendation  from  previous  employers? 

no:  28  yes:  7 make  phone  and  written  reference  checks:  26 

3.  Do  you  require  records  or  recommendations  from  the  public  school 
from  which  the  applicant  graduated  or  attended?  If  so,  which  ones? 
Do  you  use  telephone  verification  for  this  as  opposed  to  written 
/jr^f^nmontation?  Records  required  of  college  only:  25  No  recommendations 

from  public  schools:  24 Require  recommendations  from  public 

schools:  10 Telephone  recommendation:  5 Written  recommendation:  5 

IV.  Assessment  of  Present  Public  School  Curriculum  and/or  Programs  for 

Preparing  candidates  for  Employment 

1.  What  is  your  assessment  of  the  general  educational  caliber  of  youi' 
recent  employees  droring  the  past  five  years?  Improved,  about  the 

same , or  not  as  well  prepared?  intproved:  15 remained  the  same:  13 

not  as  well  prepared:  5 no  comment:  2 


2.  Have  your  recent  employees  been  able  to  meet  your  minimum  standards 
in  the  following  areas : 


yes:  29 
- 290- 
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a. 


Oral  ommuni  cat  ions? 


no:  3 


omit:  3 


I 7 


m*  1 I 


otTMl 


r ! . - 

mi  ^ 


omil  I ^ 


1 

^ - >r»  19 

no  0 

omil 

16 

r 

- . r,*  . -vr  *0 

no  H 

omit 

4 

r 

i 4.  . t 

no  H 

omit- 

to 

■ * fv  ' * * • 1*  "«  3 ^ 

!«• 

no  6 

offiil 

15 

. j.  ^ ^ ..  j ^ f y : oaluAlcd  b>  two  main  critcm 

1 2 1 •lliludr  •bcMil  motk 


1 1 1 r»prrtcwcT 


v«*  Z !.  Ic  c'^r  r<  1 ftJ"-  r.  rhC'O-ts  *.  rnir.  af  f • i c*.r.t  - ir.  op«eciric 

Je  t 5>,iZ:s:__ool^rU_Jb ^ no  mswrr:  S 

^<c  scitac  caBWuTiilira  rr  achocls  prt'<S’uc«'  grai*jat.ca  who  aecec  to  be 

»cr^  ciujalified  Than  oiherat  *»ot -M-ed  22  M nboul  the  ttme^ 

belter  Ihan  oiherr;  9 


Suborben  eeboobt  wrete  mentioned  mo«i  by  the  9 


V.  iZencra.1  Cc’ceaenta 

1.  Are  you  aatls^iei  with  the  Job  that  the  coaoon  schools  are  doing  in 

pref-aring  yo'oftg  people  for  the  woria  of  wor»7^ 

mote  or  let:  3 owdi-  * — 

2,  If  you  were  noking  sugge'^tions  tc  the  cooioon  schools  of  the  state  for 

further  Inprovcnent  of  their  instructional  program,  what  major 
suggestions  would  you  mmk^f  Sugertions  included  in  papg, 

3.  Conments: 


Interviewer 

Date. 



Location. 

Duration— 
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APPENDIX  B 


PARTICIPATING  ETRMS  1968  EMPLOYMENT 


Appendix  B 


PARTIC  IPATING  FIRMS  I96«  EMPLOYMENT 


PARTICIPATING  HRMS 


approximate  employment- 1 968 


Service  514 

American  Building  Maintenance  Co.  j jq^ 

General  Insurance  (Safeco) 

Ouup  Health  577 

Los  AngelevScattlc  Motor  Exprevi  j 53^ 

National  Bank  of  Commerce  5 732 

PaciHc  Northwest  Bell  Co.  2 854 

Pacific  Northwest  Laboratory  (Battelle)  *"*994 

Puget  Sound  Power  & Light  Co.  2 52? 

Seattle  First  National  Bank  T 236 

Seattle  Times  3176 

U.S.  Army  Fort  Uwis  4*253 

U.S.  Post  Office -Seattle  *578 

Howard  S.  Wright  Construction  Co. 


Manufacturing  I 447 

Atlantic  Richfield  100,465 

Boeing  Co.  ’754 

Del  Monte  1,946 

Douglas  Uni*ed  Nuclear  *505 

Evans  Products  Co.  892 

Heath  Teena  \ 543 

Kaiser  3*349 

Lockheed  ’578 

E.  A.  Non!  Co.  ^98 

Olympia  Brewing  Co.  2,088 

Pacific  Car  A.  Foundry  10*822 

Puget  Sound  Naval  Shipyard  2^433 

Todd  Shipyard  ’525 

U.S.  Plywood 

Sales  3,660 

Frederick  A Nelson  2,149 

Safeway 

Saks  A Manufacturing  3^4 

Armour  A Co.  5 1 8 

Fisher  Flouring  Mills  Co.  ^29 

Simpson  Timber 


Service  and  Sales  I ^924 

United  Air  Lines 


Service— Saks— Manufacturing 

Bethlehem  Steel  Co. 
Weyerhaeuser  Co. 


O urce’  Employment  Security  Department,  State/)f  Washington,  September  1968  data 


1,218 

1,635 
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TOTAL  SAMPLE  AND  TOTAL 
SUPERINTENDENT  DATA  ANALYSIS 
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PRODUCT,  SPECIAL  RECOGNITION  AND  BEHAVIOR  MEASURES 
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WASHINGTON  STATE  INVENTORY  OF  SCHOOL  QUALITY  MEASURES 


name  of  PERSON  RESPONDING 

POSITION  OR  TITLE 

SCHOOL  ADDRESS 

SCHOOL  DISTRICT 

TELEPHONE:  AREA  CODE NUMBER 


EXTENSION 


• Purpose  of  this  Study 

The  goal  of  this  study  is  to  catalog  those  measures  now  currently 
used  by  school  districts  in  determining  educational  quality.  Perceptions 
or  opinions  as  to  what  "should  be'* *  is  not  an  objective.  Rather*  the 
primary  focus  is  aimed  at  measures  school  districts  accept  and  use  in 
assessing,  planning  and  programming. 

• Utilization  of  Findings 

Once  collected  and  summarized,  the  Inventory  of  Washington  School 
Quality  Measures  will  yield  an  up-to-date  picture  of  those  considerations 
most  widely  and  least  widely  used  by  school  executives  as  indicators  of 
quality.  This  information  will  be  of  interest  to  all  who  are  concerned 
with  public  education. 

• Conf iden t iali ty 

Individual  districts  will  not  be  identified  in  the  inventory  result- 
ing from  this  study,  although  district  data  will  be  classified  and 
clustered  according  to  size  and  other  logistical  factors.  The  findings 
of  the  study  will  be  reported  in  a published  Inventory  which  will  be 
Informative  and  useful  to  those  Interested  in  the  common  schools. 

• Completion  Time 

Pre-testing  indicates  an  average  Investment  of  20  minutes  to  complete 
this  status  report. 
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PROGRAM,  CURRICULAR  AND  PROCESS  MEASURES 
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IV.  PRODUCT,  SPECIAL  RECOGNITION  AND  BEHAVIOR  MEASURES 
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RELEASE  AND  DISSEMINATION  OF  DATA  ON  SCHOOL  QUALITY  MEASURES 

Public  schools  report  regularly  to  a variety  of  individuals  and  groups— from  the  State  Department  of 
Education  to  the  local  press  and  media.  The  purpose  of  this  section  is  to  learn  something  of  the  highlights 
of  individual  district  procedures  and  practices. 
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Comments  on  Release  and  Dissemination  of  School  Quality  Measures 

Are  there  any  elements  of  your  procedures  and  practices  of  data  preparation/dissemination/ analysis  which  are 
unique  or  exemplary  or  on  which  you  would  like  to  comment?  (Use  back  of  this  page,  if  necessary.) 


the  CALIFORNIA  STUDY 

A SURVEY  OF  ACCOUNTABILITY  AND  ASSESSMENT 
PROCEDURES  AND  PRACTICES  EMPLOYED  BY  THE 
CALIFORNIA  STATE  DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION 
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Section  1 


1. 

2. 

3. 


INTRODUCTION 

The  attempts  by  the 

Sr"dls^h^eTaTf.S— 

state-wide,  and  two  or  three  concentrated  s several  study  commissions  apparently  have 

‘’'“"'Mtemptfby  various  programs  and  commissions  to  produce  and  implement  findings  are  influenced  by 
three  factors: 

The  poUtical  scene-a  constitutionally  elected,  non  partisan  State  Superintendent  and 
strong-willed  legislatWe  Senate  and  AssemW^^  programs  for  the  tax 

don  cSfneTildth^'rtaxpaying  pS^Uc  aroused  over  the  dollar’s  decreasing  purchasing  power 
dollar  combined  witn  a taxpaying  „nhiir  srhools  bv  the  taxpayers.  Local 

The  educational  scene-loss  “op^^prioW  coLderation. 

Additionally  “f iTs  chamed  This  failure  to 

pL&ipTacUly  result  from  feeUngs  that  the  findings  of  such  commissions  tend  to  be,  m 
the  long  term,  inconsequential  when  put  into  operation. 

Despite  these  trends,  several  important  assessment  several 

Sve“^de®lm7or“  'dr."’d"eYoptarand  pilot-testing  effectiveness  and  efficiency 

techniqu^s^  been  observed  that  those  programs  and  projects  demonstrating  success  appear  to  have  the 
following  characteristics: 

A specific  and  reasonable  charge  of  responsibility. 

Appropriate  level  of  funding  and  the  continuance  of  that  funding. 

The  employment  of  knowledgeable  well-paid  stat  s,  aeencies  and  professional  associations. 
?w"ell"p“tenmU?"^^^^^  stating  specific  procedures,  order  of  process,  and 

AuSTo'n  funding  by  the  State  Legislature;  final  report  due  to  a legislative  body. 


A. 

B. 

C. 

D. 

E. 


O 
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Section  2 


SUMMARY  OF  PROGRAMS,  COMMISSIONS,  AND  COMMITTEES 


California  Education  Information  System  (CEIS) 

CEIS  provides  pupil  and  business  computer  services  through  12  regional  centers  to  approximately  40 
percent  of  California  State  local  education  agencies.  Pupil  subsystem  includes:  scheduling,  attendance, 
mark  reporting,  test  scoring,  California  guidance,  student  master  file,  and  administrative  planning.  The 
business  subsystem  includes:  control,  accounts  payable,  stores  inventory , personnel/ payroll,  and  financial 
data.  Several  of  the  regional  centers  have  developed  additional  specific  services  to  meet  local  needs.  The 
regional  centers  channel  data  to  the  CEIMS  located  in  Sacramento. 

California  Education  Information  Management  System  (CEIMS) 

CEIMS  is  designed  as  an  information  management  program  for  the  California  State  Department  of 
Education.  Current  application  programs  include  credentials,  special  education,  ethnic  surveys, 
apportionment,  and  state  testing.  Proposed  programs  include  Federal  funds,  vocational  education,  fiscal 
accounting,  administrative  research,  compensatory  education,  and  textbooks. 

CEIMS  is  essentially,  at  the  present  time,  an  integrated  educational  data  bank  providing  raw  and 
summary  data  required  for  information  and  reports  to  the  State  Legislature,  the  Governor’s  Office,  the 
U.S.  Office  of  Education,  the  State  Department  of  Education,  and  local  education  agencies. 

California  State  Testing  Act,  1969 

The  California  State  Department  of  Education  is  required  to  obtain  and  publish  in  “readable”  form 
intelligence-  and  achievement-test  scores  of  all  sixth-  and  twelfth-grade  students  in  public  schools  in  the 
state.  The  State  Board  of  Education  has  selected  the  tests  to  be  administered:  Lorge-Thorndike 
Intelligence  Tests,  grades  six  and  twelve;  Iowa  Tests  of  Educational  Development,  grade  twelve; 
Comprehensive  Test  of  Basic  Skills,  grade  six;  and  the  California  Physical  Performance  Test,  grade  six. 
Intelligence-  and  reading  achievement-test  results  for  the  1968-69  school  year  were  published  in  rank-order 
form  in  1970.  Additional  information  published  for  each  district  included:  family  poverty  level,  minority 
percentage,  transitory  factors,  assessed  valuation,  instructional  expenditures,  tax  rate,  minimum  and 
maximum  salaries,  pupil-teacher  ratio,  and  number  of  certificated  nonteaching  personnel.  Information 
from  the  Miller-Unruh  testing  program  was  included  in  the  report. 


Miller-Unruh  Basic  Reading  Act,  1965 

The  Miller-Unruh  Basic  Reading  Act  of  1965  is  a state-supported  program  designed  to  provide 
additional  reading  specialists  to  those  districts  having  a high  percentage  of  low-achieving  readers  in  grades 
one,  two,  and  three.  All  students  in  grades  one,  two,  and  three  in  the  state  ^ tested.  Two  uses  are  made 
of  test  results:  evaluation  of  reading  programs,  and  determination  of  priorities  for  funding  under  the  act. 


Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act,  Title  I 

The  Division  of  Program  Evaluation,  Office  of  Compensatory  Education  of  the  State  Department  of 
Education,  is  required  by  this  Federal  act  to  submit  an  annual  state-wide  evaluation  of  ail  Title  I projects. 
The  staff  has  developed  an  evaluation  form  to  be  completed  by  each  local  education  agency  having  a Title 
I project.  Information  requested  relates  to  the  following  programs:  language  development,  mathematics, 
supportive  auxiliary  services,  intergroup  relations,  parent  involvement,  and  staff  development.  V/ithin  the 
last  program,  the  state  evaluation  staff  has  developed  an  evaluation  form  designed  to  implement 
cost-effectiveness  analysis  of  in-service  training  programs. 


Governor’s  Commission  on  Educational  Reform  • • u u + i,  f 

Governor  Ronald  Reagan  authorized  this  commission  in  1969  and  charged  it  with  the  task  of 
studying  public  school  financing,  teacher  training  and  certification,  salaries,  school  districting  urban  and 
suburban  needs,  organization  and  management  of  school  administration,  classroom  practices  and 
curriculum.  The  commission  has  issued  its  first  list  of  recommendations  to  the  Governor  and  has  been 
ft’j'ied  for  this  fiscal  year  to  continue  its  investi^ions. 
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Advisory  Commission  on  School  District  Budgeting  and  Accounting 

The  State  Legislature  authorized  and  funded  the  Planned  Program  Budgeting  System  (PPBS) 
Advisory  Commission.  The  charge  to  the  commission  was  to  formulate  and  prepare  for  implementation  a 
PPB  system  for  local  education  agencies.  During  1968-69  a conceptual  design  of  a PPBS  was  developed  in 
conjunction  with  six  local  education  agencies,  professional  associations,  and  a consulting  firm.  The  system 
was  pretested  in  14  school  districts  and  one  county  superintendent’s  office  during  the  1969-70  school 
year.  During  the  1 970-7 1 school  year  some  800  local  education-agency  personnel  will  be  trained  to  utilize 
the  system  in  local  school  districts.  A manual  has  been  published  and  will  be  available  later  this  fall.  The 
PPB  System  is  described  as  including  these  components; 

1 . Goals,  objectives,  and  evaluative  criteria. 

2.  Programs,  program  structure,  and  program  codes. 

3.  Program  budget  and  multiyear  financial  plan. 

4.  Program  costs  accounts  and  program  reports. 

5.  Management  information  system. 

6.  System  analysis. 


Data  Processing 

Several  agencies  and  professional  associations  have  authorized  policy  committees  functioning  m the 
area  of  data  processing.  Those  included  in  this  report  were: 

1.  State  Advisory  Committee  on  Integrated  Data  Processing— formed  to  advise  the  State 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 

2.  Educational  Task  Force  on  Educational  Data  Processing— acting  as  a liaison  committee  on  data 
processing  between  the  California  State  Department  of  Education  and  professional  associations. 

3.  Educational  Data  Processing  Committee— State  legislatures  require  all  state  agencies  employing 
data  processing  applications  to  have  an  agency  advisory  committee.  This  committee  is 
comprised  of  cabinet-level  members  of  the  State  Department  of  Education  and  reviews  and 
recommends  a data  processing  policy  for  the  department. 

4.  County  Superintendent’s  Data  Processing  Committee— Superintendents  from  each  county 
having  a regional  center  meet  to  discuss  problems,  initiate  activity  and  propose  policy  for  the 
regional  CEIS  centers. 

Advisory  Committee  on  Program  and  Cost  Effectiveness 

This  committee  was  recently  authorized  by  the  State  Legislature  to  study  and  recommend  for 
funding  Title  I,  Title  III,  and  Miller-Unruh  programs  which  demonstrate  the  greatest  cost  effectiveness. 
The  committee  has  just  recently  met  and  developed  a tentative  program  of  study.  They  are  currently 
looking  for  an  executive  secretary.  A preliminary  questionnaire  has  been  developed  for  the 
cost-effectiveness  evaluation  of  Title  I,  grade-three  reading  programs. 


Joint  Committee  on  Educational  Goals  and  Objectives 

The  joint  committee  was  comprised  of  members  of  the  Senate  and  Assembly  Education  Committees 
and  three  representatives  of  the  State  Board  of  Education.  Their  report— T/ze  Way  to  Relevance  and 
Accountability  in  Education  —was  presented  during  the  last  legislative  session. 
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Section  3 


BUREAU  OF  INFORMATION  SYSTEMS 
CALIFORNIA  STATE  DEPARTME  OF  EDUCATION 


The  California  State  Bureau  of  Information  Systems  is  responsible  for  developmg  and  implementing 
information  systems  and  data  processing  applications  for  the  State  Department  of  Education  The  State 
Lecislature  recently  mandated  changes  within  this  bureau,  and  currently  the  major  responsibility  ot  the 
bureau  appears  to  be  to  design,  develop,  and  implement  the  California  Education  Information  System 
(CEIS)  and  the  California  Education  Information  Management  System  (CEIMS).  The  former  is  a reponal 
data-collccting  system  currently  located  in  12  centers,  and  the  latter,  an  educational  data  bank  and 
information-retrieval  system  located  in  Sacramento.  Regional  centers  feed  data  to  the  Sacramento  center. 


California  Education  Information  System  . j * u 

The  purpose  of  the  CEIS  is  to  provide  a consistent  state-wide  reporting  system  and  data  base. 

The  CEIS  concept  emphasizes  the  development  of  information  systems  for  local  district  use  that  will 
generate  as  by-products  of  the  basic  processing  steps,  the  information  required  by  county,  state  and 
Federal  agencies.  CEIS  is  available  to  any  school  district  as  well  as  to  regional  centers.  The  basic 
system  is  “open-ended”  as  to  input  and  output  media;  sophisticated  as  well  as  basic  approaches  to 
data  transmission  can  be  accommodated.  This  flexibility  encourages  users  to  develop  options  above 
and  beyond  the  basic  system.^ 


CEIS  has  two  basic  components  or  subsystems;  the  business  subsystem  and  the  pupil  subsystem  (see 
Figure  1).  The  former  makes  available  functions  or  applications  for  local  education  agencies  in  the  areas  o 
attendance,  scheduling,  test  scoring,  mark  reporting,  CaUfomia  guidance,  administrative  pla^^^  e 

business  subsystem  provides  for  control,  accounts  payable,  stores  mventory,  personneVpayroll,  and 
financial  applications.  Several  of  the  regional  centers  have  developed  additional  or  specialized  appheahons, 

e.g.,  Riverri^:  county  business  services;  Sacramento:  audiovisual  catalogue  system,  fac^ 

community  colleges;  Central  Valley:  migrant  education-Title  I;  Contra  Costa.  Public  Law  874  Survey, 
library  inventory. 


♦ 3 

The  ruSen^**^pU  sllbsystem  is  made  up  of  seven  applications:  student  master,  scheduling,  attendance 
accounting,  mark  reporting,  test  reporting,  California  guidance,  and  administrative  planmng. 


1.  Student  Master 


The  student  master  file  combines  information  from  all  applications  of  the  pupU  subsystem  into  a 
common  pool  of  data  for  report  generation  and  historical  accumulation.  Maintenance  of  the  file  is 
carried  out  concurrent  with  the  normal  data-gathering  and  data-reporting  activities. 


2.  Scheduling 

The  scheduling  application  is  capable  of  standard  or  flexible 

has  be“n  designed  for  high  efficiency  in  scheduhng  a large  number  of  schools.  Two  major  steps  ^e 
llivo^e^d  inTSlS  master  schedule.  First,  information  needed  by  administration  to  instruct  the 
master  is  produced  from  student  request  cards.  Second,  after  the  school  admmistration  has  an  y 
the  output  and  prepared  a school  master  schedule,  the  pupil  assignment  is  mitiated.  Norrna  y is 
second  Lp  is  run  several  times,  initiaUy  as  a series  of  trial  runs  and  finally  as  a production  run,  with 
the  school  administration  adjusting  the  school  master  schedule. 


lAdvisory  Committee  on  Integrated  Data  Processing,  Educatiorml  Data  Processing  (Sacramento,  California:  August 

2Htrb  Adams,  “CEIS  in  CaUfomia  Regional  Centers,”  Journal  of  Educational  Data  Processing,  6,  No.  3, 181-92. 

"*■  tS  [nation  on  the  pupil  and  business  subsystems  is  quoted  from  Adams,  Op.  Cit,  pp.  184-86; 

^ _ T'T  1 


3.  Attendance  Accounting 


This  application  provides  the  means  for  collecting  attendance  and  enrollment  information  from  the 
districts.  It  also  has  the  ability  to  distribute  to  these  same  districts  syntheses  of  the  data  received  via 
regular  attendance,  irregular  attendance,  and  district  of  residence  reports. 

4.  Mark  Reporting 

By  extraction  from  the  student  master  file,  this  application  generates  mark-data  cards  identified  as  to 
the  appropriate  grade  and  teacher  comment,  generally  by  mark  sense.  The  cards  are  resubmitted  to 
the  system,  where  the  student  file  is  updated  and  report  cards  with  corresponding  mark  labels  are 
generated. 

5.  Test  Reporting 

Test  packets  of  student  name  cards  and  appropriate  test  cards  for  particular  grades  are  initially 
prepared  by  the  test  reporting  application  and  forwarded  to  the  schools  for  utilization.  Upon  return 
of  the  test  packets,  scoring  is  automatically  performed  and  the  student  master  file  is  updated. 
Reports  generated  include  frequency  distribution  and  student  profile  reports.  Local  and  state 
reporting  of  test  results  are  possible  with  this  application. 

6.  California  Guidance 

The  California  guidance  application  provides  the  capability  of  reporting  selected  student  information 
for  comparisons,  future  planning,  or  transcripts.  Data  elements  contained  on  the  report  include  all 
courses  taken  and  corresponding  marks  and  credits,  a profile  of  the  most  recent  test  results,  mark 
averages,  rank  in  class,  credits  earned,  credits  deficient,  credits  required  for  graduation,  and  the  usual 
student  personnel  data. 

7.  Administrative  Planning 

By  utilizing  accumulated  historical  data  on  the  student  master  file,  coupled  with  quantitative  and 
qualitative  variables  for  controlling  the  exception-reporting  process,  a series  of  administrative  and 
educational  planning  exception  reports  can  be  generated.  These  reports  can  be  produced  at  the 
various  summary  levels  as  required  for  coimselors,  teachers,  principals,  superintendents, 
and  so  on.  Some  ox  the  reports  and  selection  criteria  are  listed  as  follows: 

a.  Student  honors  list— based  on  cumulative  mark-point  average  versus  school-supplied  norm. 
This  listing  may  be  by  school  or  by  department. 

b.  Achievement  deficiency  report — lists  youngsters  when  any  of  the  following  exists: 
achievement  less  than  ability,  MPA  less  than  supplied  norm,  cumulative  MPA  greater  than 
current  MPA  by  supplied  range,  or  credit  deficiencies.  This  report  may  be  generated  for  the 
counselor  (by  student),  principal  (by  grade),  and/or  superintendent  (by  school). 

c.  Comparative  analyses  report— lists  the  stanines  for  various  ability  and  achievement 
classifications  as  well  as  mark  averages  by  selected  areas.  Various  comparisons  are  made  and 
appropriate  comments  reported,  such  as  the  following  assigned: 


Recorded  marks  above  potential. 

Ability  above  achievement. 

Recorded  marks  below  potential. 

Grades  suppressed  by  ability. 

Detailed  reports  or  summaries  are  available  for  counselors  (by  student),  principal  (by 
grade),  and/or  superintendent  (by  school). 
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Figure  1 

CALIFORNIA  EDUCATION  INFORMATION  SYSTEM 


Source:  State  Department  of  Education,  Bureau  of  Information  Systems. 


Figure  2 

PUPIL  SUBSYSTEM 


Figure  3 
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ADDRESS 
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PRIOR  SCHL 
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FORM 

DATE 
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PROGRAM 
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NAME 

FORM 

DATE 

READING 
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SOC.  SCi. 

■ SCIENCE 


PROGRAMS 
SPECIAL  EDUC. 
PROGRAM 
ENTRY  DATE 
LEAVE  DATE 
OCCUPATIONAL 
GOAL 

EDUCATIONAL 
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EMERGENCY 
CONTACT 
SIBLINGS 
SUB-GROUP  l.D. 
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COMPLETION: 
POLIO  IMM. 
FIRST  AID 
DRIVER  ED. 


o 

ERIC 


ouice 


: CaUtomia  State  Department  o£  Education,  Bureau  of  Information  Systems,  Sacramento,  California, 
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The  Business  Subsystem^ 

The  CEIS  Business  Subsystem  currently  includes  five  applications  relating  to  control,  accounts 
payable,  stores  inventory,  personnel/payroll,  and  financial. 

Each  application  was  developed  by  the  state  department  staff  working  closely  with  the  various 
associations,  committees,  school  districts,  and  individuals  concerned  with  CEIS.  Wherever  possible, 
proved  concepts  of  systems  currently  operational  within  major  school  districts  were  utilized  to  insure 
practicality  of  approach. 

While  the  total  system  design  includes  the  capability  for  each  application  (excluding  control)  to 
operate  on  a “stand  alone”  basis,  the  basic  strength  of  the  system  is  in  the  interrelationship  of  one 
application  with  the  others. 

Figure  4 

BUSINESS  SUBSYSTEM 


Source:  California  State  Department  of  Education,  Bureau  of  Information  Systems,  Sacramento,  California. 


id.,  p.  187-89. 
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1.  Control 

This  application  provides  the  process  supervision  and  flexibility  necessary' to  operate  in  a dynainic 
enAdronment  such  as  that  found  in  multidistrict  processing.  The  system  provides  each  processing 
application  a central  reference  of  control  information  relating  to: 

a.  Level  options  (account,  budget,  expenditure  control,  etc). 

b.  Process  schedule  (district-selected  application  process  dates). 

c.  Interfaces  (between  applications  utilized  by  a district). 

d.  Codes  and  descriptions  (county,  district,  school,  fund,  function,  object). 

e.  Legality  audit  (legal  combination  of  fund,  function,  object). 

f.  Logic  option  (type  of  pay  plan,  inventory  overhead  applied,  pay  on  partial  shipments,  etc). 

g.  Report  generation  (daily,  weekly,  monthly,  etc). 

Essentially,  each  district  determines  its  own  logic  and  reporting  requirements  and  conveys  this 
information  to  the  processing  application  via  the  control  application. 

2.  Accounts  Payable 

This  application  audits  source  data  for  validity  and  appropriate  budget  status;  it  records  on  orders 
and  receipts;  and  it  makes  payment  by  date,  partial  shipment,  or  complete  shipment  as  indicated  by 
the  control  application.  This  system  also  provides  any  necessary  interface  between  stores  inventory 
and  flnancial  applications  to  complete  the  processing  cycle  of  recording  and  booking  from  a single 
source  document. 


3.  Stores  Inventory 

This  maintains  a revolving  inventory  for  the  supply  type  of  commodities.  The  user  has  the  option  (1) 
of  utilizing  the  computer  to  control  the  inventory  automatically;  or  (2)  of  providing  after-the-fact 
reporting  and  continuing  the  current  or  manual  control  at  the  warehouse.  This  system  books  issues, 
receipts,  and  adjustments,  and  forwards  appropriate  accounting  entries  to  the  financial  application.  If 
the  accounts  payable  application  is  also  utilized  by  a district,  receipts  are  automatically  processed 
and  recorded. 


FRIC 


4.  Personnel  Payroll 

This  appUcation  places  all  labor,  payroll,  and  personnel  data  in  one  source  file.  This  payroll  master 
file  has  been  designed  to  utiUze  the  “accordion”  concept  wherein  a subrecord  is  created  for  (1) 
personnel  data,  (2)  assignment  (labor)  data,  and  (3)  payroll  data— thereby  simphfymg  any  future 
needs  for  expansion.  By  use  of  the  control  appUcation,  the  payroll  processing  reco^zes  multiple  pay 
plans  various  deduction  criteria,  and  different  pay  periods.  In  order  to  provide  the  required  st^d 
alone”  capabiUty,  this  appUcation  automaticaUy  accrues  costs  and  creates  the  appropriate  accountmg 
entries  reflecting  employee  and  employer  withholdings,  deductions,  and  expenses.  In  given  mtervals 
of  time,  accounting  entries  are  forwarded  to  the  financial  appUcation  for  booking. 

5.  Financial 

This  system  accepts  and  books  appropriation  and  general-ledger  entries  created  by  the  accounts 
payable,  stores  inventory,  and  payroU  appUcations.  It  automaticaUy  pnerates  appropriate  accoimtm^ 
Ltries  from  budget  and  income  input.  The  appUcation  also  mamtams  a financial  audit  file  which 
contains  the  unexpended  balances  by  account  and  fund.  This  file  is  used  by  each  busmess  subsystem 
processing  appUcation  to  determine  the  accounting  correctness  of  each  basic  transaction  submitted  or 

With  fhe^^'capabUity  for  optional  identification,  the  system  has  the  potential  for  generating  district, 
county,  state,  and  Federal  reports  in  a multitude  of  identities  and  sequences.  Some  of  the 
identification  elements  contained  in  the  financial  history  file  are: 

a.  County,  district,  school  department. 

b.  Fund,  function,  object. 

c.  Program.* 

d.  Course/grade.* 

I i/-‘Also  contained  in  the  student  master  file. 
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Development  of  CEIS 

A major  effort  on  the  part  of  personnel  involved  with  this  program  was  made  to  have  grass-root 
involvement  in  the  development  of  CEIS.  The  priority  dictating  this  involvement  was  that  the  system  must 
be  responsive  to  local  district  needs  and  still  meet  state-wide  information  concerns.  A standardized  plan,  as 
discussed  by  Adams  i was  developed: 

1.  Pilot  areas  selected— those  areas  having  detailed  knowledge  of  or  need  for  a particular 
application. 

2.  Pilot  area  identified  a local  contact  knowledgeable  in  the  specific  field. 

3.  Lines  between  contact  and  state  CEIS  personnel  developed. 

4.  Initial  system  designed. 

5.  Workshop  held  for  all  pilot  area  contacts  to  provide  opportunity  for  review  of  initial  system 
requirements  and  specifications. 

6.  Additions,  deletions,  and  revisions  made  on  the  initial  system. 

7.  Accepted  system  presented  to  appropriate  individuals  and  committees  for  review. 

8.  System  programmed  and  initiated  in  pilot  districts. 

Costs  and  Use  of  CEIS 

CEIS  has  been  implemented  in  12  regional  offices  in  the  State  of  California.  Approximately  40 
percent  of  the  1,100  school  districts^  serving  about  25  percent  of  the  elementary  and  secondary  school 
population  employ  either  partial  or  full  services  of  the  regional  centers.  The  remaining  districts  either  are 
so  small  that  all  bookkeeping  and  data  collection  are  accomplished  by  hand,  or  are  so  sophisticated  that 
they  have  developed  their  own  computer  services  or  contract  such  services  from  private  enterprise. 

Equipment  required  for  CEIS  is  shown  by  Table  1.  It  is  estimated  the  costs  of  the  pupil  services  are 
$3.50-$4.25  per  pupil  for  the  secondary  package  and  $1.75-$2.50  per  pupil  for  the  elementary  package. 
This  results  in  a cost  to  the  state  of  approximately  $3  million  per  year.^ 

Table  1 

SOFTWARE  AND  HARDWARE  CONFIGURATION 

Honeywell  IBM 


Item 

No. 

Equip. 

No. 

Equip. 

Central  processor 

1 

200/1200{32K) 

1 

360-30(65K) 

Card  reader/punch 

1 

224-2 

1 

1442 

Printer 

1 

224-2 

1 

1403 

Disk  drive 

2/3* 

259 

3* 

2311 

Disk  control 

1 

257 

1 

2841 

Tape  drives 

3/4* 

204  B-7 

3 

2401 

Tape  control 

1 

203  B-4 

1 

2803 

Operating  system 

Mod  1 (MSR) 

DOS 

Compiler 

— 

Cobol-F 

— 

Cobol-F 

o 

(D 

reserved  for  operating  system 

Source:  California  State  Department  of  Education,  Bureau  of  Information  Systems,  Sacramento,  California. 


^Ibid.,  pp.  182-83. 

2 Interview  with  Dr.  Alvin  Grossman,  Bureau  Chief,  Bureau  of  Information  Systems,  California  State  Department  of 
Education,  August  26,  1970. 

^Advisory  Committee  on  Integrated  Data  Processing  , Op.  Cit  p.  10. 

'^Ibid.,  p.  10. 


Comments 

Many  persons  opposed  to  assessment  of  educational  quality,  accountability,  measurement  of  output 
in  relation  to  inputs — i.  , the  process  of  education  evaluation — are  also  opposed  to  the  design, 
development  and  implementation  of  a data-reporting  system.  To  employ  measures  of  effectiveness  and 
efficiency  as  one  means  of  evaluating  the  educational  product,  a consistent  state-wide  reporting  system 
and  data  base  must  be  available.  No  analysis  of  the  product  (results)  of  the  educational  production 
function  can  be  achieved  without  an  appropriate  reporting  system  and  data  base.  Since  the  purpose  of 
such  evaluation  of  the  educational  production  function  is  to  provide  information  to  decision-makers 
concerning  allocation  of  resources,  decision-making  without  the  availabUity  of  such  data  will  continue  to 
be  far  less  than  optimal. 

Several  problems  exist  in  the  development  and  implementation  of  the  California  Educational 
Information  System.  The  sources  of  such  problems  appear  to  be  threefold:  money,  autonomy,  and 
availability  of  knowledgeable  personnel. 

Such  a system  costs  dollars  to  design,  develop,  and  implement.  Assuming  regional  centers  are 
available  in  intermediate  or  county  superintendents’  offices,  and  assuming  computer  services  and  programs 
are  available,  the  original  regional  centers  in  California  were  provided  with  $150,000  Title  III  money  to 
mount  CEIMS.^  Current  yearly  costs  for  the  pupil  personnel  subsystem  approximate  $3  million 
state-wide. 

Many  of  the  larger,  more  sophisticated  school  districts  of  California  have  developed,  and/or  have 
contracted  with  private  concerns,  computer  services  designed  to  serve  their  own  needs.  This,  in  essence,  is 
a duplication  of  effort  and  costs.  No  estimates  were  made  available  of  costs  of  privately  contracted 
arrangements  compared  with  state  costs.  However,  these  districts  must  still  report  data  to  the  California 
State  Department  of  Education.  Smaller  districts,  moreover,  employ  no  computer  semces;  apparently 
most  work  is  done  by  hand.  The  result  is  the  need  to  recoue  much  of  the  data  for  input  in  the  Sacramento 
data  bank  (CEIMS).  The  difficulty  of  developing  the  state-wide  program  involves  the  priorities  and  needs 
of  local  education  agencies  versus  the  priorities  and  needs  of  the  state.  Concerted  effort  was  made  to 
involve  local  district  personnel  in  the  design,  development,  and  implementation  of  the  various  subsystem 
applications,  and  it  appears  such  cooperative  involvement  must  be  a first-line  order  in  the  implementation 

of  a state-wide  system.  . 

Personnel  knowledgeable  in  program  areas  of  this  type  are  difficult  and  expensive  to  employ.  The 
bringing  to  bear  of  computer  applications  on  education  problems  and  processes  demands  people  with 
expertise  and  experience  in  both  areas.  Such  persons  are  being  trained,  but  their  availability  is  still 
somewhat  limited. 

A more  specific  problem  faced  by  the  designers  of  CEIMS  was  the  developing  of  a common  code  for 
identifying  courses  offered  by  local  education  agencies.  A catalogue.  Course  Description  and  Coding 
Catalog,  was  prepared  by  the  California  Curriculum  Compatibility  and  Course  Coding  Committee;  page  45 
of  the  catalog  is  reproduced  as  Table  2,  following. 

California  Education  Information  Management  System 

The  CEIMS  is  ccmprised  of  four  basic  areas:  data  input,  common  data  base,  application  programs, 
and  system  control.  Information  is  channeled  by  the  regional  centers  and  local  education  agencies  to  the 
Sacramento-based  CEIMS. 

At  present  CEIMS  is  essentially  an  educational  data  bank  and  an  information  retrieval  system. 
Summary  information  can  be  extracted  to  reports  on  various  activities  and  topics  for  the  State 
Department  of  Education,  state,  local,  and  legislative  agencies,  and  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education.  Data  is 
structured  within  the  data  bank  by  Congressional  districts.  State  Senate  and  Assembly  districts,  counties, 
local  education  agencies,  and  building,  thus  providing  a wide  range  of  data  available  for  analysis  by 
structure. 

The  common  data  base  provides  summary  information  through  employment  of  several  subsystems; 
e.g.,  the  state  testing  program  (see  Figure  V).  - 


lAdams,  Op.  Cit.,  p.  181-82. 

ivisory  Cominittee  on  Integrated  Data  Processing,  Op.  Cit.,  p.  10. 
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Table  2 

COURSE  CODING 


Basic  Code;  MZA  Titles:  Mathematics,  Grade  7 


Course  Description:  Emphasizes  muneration  systems,  properties  of  whole  numbers  and  munber  operations, 
whole  numbers,  fractional  numbers,  decimals,  ratio,  proportion  and  percent,  geometric  concepts  related 
to  figures;  on  the  plane,  and  use  of  the  basic  tools  of  geometry.  Introduces  inequalities  and  scientific 
notation.  Provides  practice  in  the  basic  processes  of  arithmetic  and  in  the  use  of  the  metric  system. 
Depending  on  class,  approach  will  vary  from  the  use  of  developmental  techniques  with  concrete  objects  to 
an  increasing  use  of  symbolism  and  abstractions.  All  students  will  be  encouraged  to  explore  and  discover 
mathematical  relationship  and  generalizations. 


Basic  Code ; MZB  Titles:  Accelerated  Mathemr.ticS|  Grade  7 

Course  Description:  Includes  course  content  of  seventh- and  eighth-grade  mathematics. 


Basic  Code ; M2C  Titles:  Mathematics,  Grade  8 

Course  Description:  Continues  and  extends  work  on  the  fundamental  operations  with 

the  sys tem  of  rational  numbers • Mathemat ical  s true ture  is  emphasized. 
Further  study  of  ratio,  proportion,  per  cent,  geometric  figures,  areas, 
volumes,  and  graphs  is  provided.  Word  problems  are  solved  through  the 
Use  of  mathematical  sentences.  Depending  on  class,  approach  will  vary  from 
the  use  of  developmental  techniques  with  concrete  objects  to  an  increasing 
use  of  symbolism  and  abstractions. 


Basic  Code;_  M2E  Titles:  Mathematics  Grade  9;  General  Mathematics  1,  Ninth  Grade 

Basic  Mathematics,  Pre-Algebra  Mathematics 

Course  Description:  The  processes  of  arithmetic,  particularly  those  involving  common 

and  decimal  fractions  and  per  cent,  are  developed  in  a logical  and  systematic 
manner.  The  principles  underlying  these  processes  are  emphasized.  Efficiency 
in  applying  these  teclmiques  is  developed  with  appropriate  practice.  Depend- 
ing on  the  group,  the  approach  will  vary  from  developmental  techniques  with 
concrete  objects  to  a pre-algebra  type  course.  The  most  capable  students  will 
qual if y for  algebra . 


Basic  Code : MZG  Titles:  High  School  Basic  Mathematics;  Consumer  Mathematics; 

Senior  Mathematics;  High  School  Arithmetic^ 
Industrial  Mathematics;  Business  Mathematics 


Course  Description:  At  each  stage  in  the  study  of  concepts  (basic  vdiole-number  facts,  operations  on  rational 
numbers,  etc.)  attention  is  focused  on  how  these  concepts  unfold  from  the  basic  principles.  The 
interrelationships  and  structure  within  the  system,  as  well  as  the  facts  and  algorithms,  receive  msgor 
emphcisis.  Applications  are  made  to  the  areas  of  business  cuid  industry. 


Curriculum  Compatibility  and  Course  Coding  Committee,  Course  Description  and  Coding  Catalogue. 
n lento:  California  State  Department  of  Education,  June  1969),  p.  45. 
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Figure  5 


CALIFORNIA  EDUCATION  INFORMATION  MANAGEMENT  SYSTEM 


Input  data  from 
local,  regional,  state 
and  Federal  sources 


Input  data  control 
Data  security 

Program  and  data-base  control 

c 

Data  Bank 

Data  collected  from  local 
districts,  counties,  state  soiirces 
legislature  and  U.S.  Office  of  Education 

E 

I 

M 

Application  Programs 
Credential  Special  ed. 

Apportionment  Ethnic  survey 

State  testing 

S 

In  Progress  or  Proposed 
Compensatory  Ed.  Textbooks 

Vocational  Ed.  Personnel 

Fiscal  accounting  Federal  funds 

Admin  reasearch 

Internal  and  user  directories 
Data  retrieval  and  special  reports 
Data  security 

Requests  for  information  from 

Raw  data,  summary  data. 

Dept,  of  Ed.;  state  and 

manadated  reports,  special 

legislative  agencies  and  USOE. 

reports. 

* O y C3omniittee  on  Integrated  Data  Processang,  Educational  Data  Processing  (Sacramento:  California  State  Department 
p cation,  August  1970),  p.  12, 


Application  Programs 

Currently,  the  information  management  system  provides  application  programs  relating  to  the  state 
credential  program,  apportionment,  state  testing,  special  education,  and  ethnic  survey.  Application 
programs,  currently  being  either  developed  or  proposed,  include  compensatory  education,  vocational 
education,  fiscal  accounting,  administrative  research,  textbooks,  personnel  records,  and  Federal  funds. 

CEIMS  currently  appears  to  be  an  educational  data  bank  programmed  to  accomplish  some  very 
specific  reporting  tasks.  Little  cost-effectiveness  or  program  analysis  has  been  designed,  developed,  or 
implemented.  The  potential  for  such  programming  exists;  the  resources  to  accomplish  the  task  are  not  as 
yet  available. 


O 

ERIC 


313 
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Section  4 

STATE  TESTING  PROGRAM 

California  has  two  state-wide  testing  programs  mandated  by  the  legislature;  the  State  Testing  Act  of 
1969  for  students  in  grades  six  and  twelve,  and  the  testing  required  by  the  Miller-Unruh  Basic  Reading  Act 
of  1965  for  all  students  in  grades  one,  two,  and  three.  Additionally,  test  data  is  required  by  the  Office  of 
Compensatory  Education  of  all  students  participating  in  Federally  funded  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  Title  I projects.  All  test  data  required  by  the  Testing  Act  and  the  Miller-Unruh  Basic 
Reading  Act  is  forwarded  by  local  education  agencies  to  the  CEIMS  either  directly  or  through  the  regional 
CEIS  centers. 


California  State  Testing  Act,  1969:  Historical  Development 

The  requirement  for  state-wide  testing  of  intelligence  and  achievement  of  school  children  was 
initiated  by  the  1961  California  Legislature.  In  the  fall  of  1962,  California  school  districts  selected  from 
an  approved  State  Board  of  Education  list  those  intelligence  and  achievement  tests  to  be  administered  to 
students  in  grades  five,  eight,  and  eleven. 

The  State  Testing  Act  was  amended  in  1963,  1965,  1968,  and  1969.  Physical  performance  tests  were 
added  in  1963.  In  1965  uniform  tests  were  required.  At  that  time  the  State  Board  of  Education  designated 
the  Lorge-Thomdike  Intelligence  Tests  for  students  in  grades  six  and  ten;  the  Stanford  Reading  Test  for 
students  in  grade  six;  and  the  Tests  of  Academic  Progress,  Reading  Test  for  grade-ten  students.  The 
physical  performance  test  was  continued.  The  above  tests  were  administered  in  the  fall  of  1966. 

The  1968  amended  act  required  testing  of  students  in  grades  six  or  eight,  and  in  grade  twelve. 
Intelligence  tests,  basic  skills’  tests— reading,  spelling,  basic  mathematics,  grammar—and 
physical  performance  tests  were  to  be  administered.  Testing  in  content  courses— literature,  history, 
advanced  mathematics,  science— were  to  be  required  periodically  by  the  State  Board  of  Education. 

The  Current  Testing  Program 

During  the  1969  legislative  session,  the  act  was  amended  to  require  testing  of  students  in  grades  six 
and  twelve.  Thus,  the  present  program  requires  these  students  be  given  the  following  intelligence  and 
achievement  tests:  Lorge-Thorndike  Intelligence  Tests,  grade  six  and  twelve;  Comprehensive  Tests  of  Basic 
Skills,  grade  six;  Iowa  Tests  of  Educational  Development,  grade  twelve;  and  the  California  Physical 
Performance  Test,  grade  six.  Intelligence  tests  are  administered  during  the  months  of  October  and 
November,  achievement  tests  during  the  month  of  November,  and  physical  performance  tests  during  the 
months  of  April  and  May. 


Data  PuUication 

The  Office  of  Program  Evaluation,  State  of  California  Department  of  Education,  is  required  to 
compile  and  publish  test  results  in  readable  form.  Data  for  the  1968-69  school  year— grades  six  and 
ten— was  published  in  1970.^ 

In  Part  One  of  the  report,  a rank-order  method  was  employed  as  the  means  of  presenting  test  results 
(see  Table  3).  No  grade-equivalency  scores  or  comparisons  with  national  and/or  state  norms  were 
provided.  Raw  Miller-Unruh  test  scores  for  grades  one,  two,  and  three  were  included  with  the  median 
reading-achievement  rankings  and  median  I.Q.  rankings  of  grades  six  and  ten.  Additional  data— again  in 
rank-order  form— were  presented  on  the  following  district  characteristics: 


1.  Index  of  family  poverty. 

2.  Percentage  of  minority  enrollment. 

3.  Average  transitory  factor,  grades  4-8. 

4.  Average  transitory  factor,  grades  9-1  2. 

5.  Assessed  valuation  per  unit  of  average  daily  attendance. 

6.  Instructional  expenditures  per  average  daily  attendance. 

7.  Total  general-purpose  tax  rate. 

8.  Index  of  maximum  and  minimum  salaries  paid  to  teachers. 

9.  Pupil-teacher  ratio,  grades  4-8. 

10.  Number  of  certificated  nonteaching  personnel  per  100  teachers. 


Bureau  of  Evaluation  and  Reaearch,  California  State  Testing  Program  1968-69,  An  Analysis  of  Reading  Test  Scores  and  Other 
O ors,  (Sacramento:  California  State  Department  of  Education). 
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Table  3 


CALIFORNIA  STATE  TESTING  PROGRAM,  1968-69 


Alphal)etloal  List  of 
District  Ranks  of  Grades  6 and  10  Readin/t 


Dlstriot  Reading  Tes^t  Median  Rair 


u 

o 

.a 

c 

J 

CXfUNTY 

and 

DISTRICT 

Part  II 
Table  Kunber  ** 

• 

«9 

• 

m 

m 

STATE- WIDE 

Median 
Reading 
Test  Raw 
Score 

Median 

la 

Score 

Index  of 
Family  Porerty 

Percentage  of 
Minority  ihrollment 

Average  &ansitory  i 

Factor 

Grades  4-8  ® 

Grade  6 

Grade  10 

Grade  6 

Grade  10 

UAXIMIU  POSSIBLE  RiiNK 

301 

144 

232 

160 

804 

422 

52 

Al^eda  Countv 

01 

Alameda  Cxty  Unified 

133 

9,948 

116 

71 

93 

78 

437 

164 

5 

01 

Albany  City  Unified 

132 

2,109 

62 

47 

50 

42 

105 

176 

11 

01 

Amador  Valley  Jt*  Un«  High 

332 

2,241 

— 

43 

— 

45 

35 

108 

— 

01 

Berkeley  City  Unified 

123 

13,021 

131 

57 

96 

55 

575 

350 

12 

01 

Castro  Valley  Unified 

132 

8,539 

83 

55 

65 

47 

140 

70 

9 

01 

Hnexy  Unified 

144,' 

511 

257 

144 

194 

159 

676 

376 

4 

01 

Fremont  Unified 

133 

28,239 

142 

70 

99 

58 

78 

115 

3 

01 

Hayvrard  Uiiified 

113 

25,193 

175 

68 

121 

74 

289 

206 

15 

01 

Liivermore  Valley  Jt*  Unified 

132 

9,764 

59 

35 

48 

30 

69 

71 

14 

01 

Mountain  tiouse  Elementary 

— 

25 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

332 

18 

01 

Muiraray  KLecnentaxy 

233 

3,789 

103 

89 

64 

54 

3 

01 

Newark  Unified 

133 

7,479 

171 

92 

135 

89 

98 

162 

15 

01 

New  Haven  Unified 

133,^ 

4,919 

187 

103 

135 

131 

298 

297 

12 

01 

Oakland  City  Unified 

114 

52,379 

236 

126 

169 

141 

734 

387 

14 

01 

Piedmont  City  Unified 

131,^ 

2,378 

15 

9 

9 

12 

23 

30 

3 

1 

••Unified  dislaricts  that  appear  in  Part  H on  two  group  tables  because  they  fell  into  different 
groups  for  the  grade  6 and  grade  10  analysis  have  a four  di'git  table  masiber*  The  first  three 
numbers  gives  the  group  oode  for  grade  6,  and  the  number  aft  nr  the  ocmna  indicates  the  grade 
10  group*  Part  Jl  Table  Xhnbor  1^»5  means  that  tho  grade  6 analysis  ‘Mill  be  found  in  group 
144,  and  the  grade  10  analysis  will  be  found  in  group  1.45* 


^Districts  not  included  in  Part  XI  analysis  have  no  Part  II  Table  Number.  Either  tho  ICL  or  Read- 
ing test  score,  or  both  were  not  available  for  the  distriot  for  the  following  reasonas  fewer 
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Districts  Within  Conn‘d 
Tost  Median  Rai/r  Scores  and  Other  t*aotors 
Scores  for  Grades  2 and  3 


RAMTS 

Median  Heading 
Test  Haw  Score 

Arerage 
CXaso  Size. 
Grades  1-3® 

Average 
Transitory 
Factor  ^ 
Grades  1—3^ 

Average  Transitory 

Factor 

Grades  9-12 

Assessed  Valuation 
Per  Unit  of  a*i*a» 

Expenditures  for 
Instruction  per  a«d«a* 

Total  General  Purpose 
Tax  Rate 

Total  General  F\md 
Tax  Rate 

M r) 

cfl 

n M 
n 0) 

jat 

is 

Vi  j-3 

•tJ  C 
« -H  q 

1 

Pupil-Teacher  Ratio  i 

Grades  4-Q  * 1 

''iJ  rH 

u 

C Oc 
w « 
u « 

•f>  p,  ^ 

>sO  O 
o a 
•H  q 
V*  ^ 4^ 

^ S 8 

a ri 

Grade  1 

Grade  2 

Grade  3 

statewide 

Rank 

& 

ft 

is  S 

•o 

T? 

O 

s 

to  c 

c ^ 
<i  o 

>1  ci 
1-4 

32 

1076 

1072 

257 

381 

76 

162 

196 

419 

49 

8 

817 

265 

20 

49 

17 

81 

84 

35  o2 

43*4 

64o3 

332 

28.09 

3 

*98 

2 

720 

274 

9 

26 

24 

81 

61 

52  «5 

49«4 

70,9 

177 

25.79 

13 

•68 

15 

388 

212 

193 

249 

22 

125 

— 

— 

«. 

— 

16 

572 

30 

4 

1 

22 

60 

190 

32,6 

48*1 

66*6 

104 

23.90 

16 

*85 

17 

936 

397 

28 

6 

23 

107 

62 

38,4 

52,4 

71*3 

367 

28.59 

12 

*89 

12 

62 

3 

183 

220 

12 

23 

188 

26.0 

34*0 

1 

65*0 

17*44 

14 

*87 

4 

1^022 

435 

8 

12 

21 

122 

145 

42*5 

47*9 

68.3 

331 

28.08 

3 

.96 

20 

971 

501 

33 

11 

23 

120 

85 

42*9 

47*7 

65o7 

293 

27.56 

20 

*61 

11 

966 

352 

19 

14 

22 

92 

62 

32 

50,0 

70*4 

349 

28.30 

18 

.83 

— 

13 

444 

223 

350 

67 

— 

— • 

22.0 

- 

— 

— 

- 

— 

— 

1^005 

611 

70 

111 

30 

85 

21 

42.4 

47  o7 

66,7 

154 

25*24 

5 

*96 

9 

1^014 

516 

6 

19 

17 

103 

35,7 

47*4 

69*1 

392 

29*00 

43 

*57 

18 

9^ 

408 

19 

15 

19 

138 

70 

32.2 

37*3 

60.4 

•389 

29.04 

22 

*79 

18 

659 

214 

84 

62 

18 

1 118 

122 

32.5 

36*9 

56.9 

254 

26*98 

14 

.87 

3 

637 

146 

3 

40 

16 

1 *= 

136 

51*6 

58*6 

76*5 

287 

27^<7 

2 

*99 

than  five  ptxpilM  tested  in  Ihe  ^adst  and  median  soores  vrere  not  oomputed  fear  inxoh  districts | 
no  pupils  in  the  grade* 

^Average  Toraasitory  TAotoor  for  distsd.ots  with  less  than  101  units  of  a*d*a*  not  broken  out  into 
l->3  and  d>-8«  T^nsitory  Ihotor  bared  on  grades  X-8* 

^Distriots  with  less  than  101  units  of  a*d*a*  were  not  required  to  report  this  infonnatiott* 


^nemsntary  school  districts  with  less  than  101  i^ts  of  a*d*a  and  high  sohool  districts  with  less 
Q ban  301  units  of  a«d*a*  were  not  required  to  report  this  infonna^on* 
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Actual  and  rank-order  average  class  size  for  grades  one  to  three  and  rank-order  and  decimal  indicating 
average  transitory  factor,  grades  one  to  three,  were  also  included.  No  correlation  or  further  analysis  of 
data  was  provided  in  the  first  section. 

Part  Two  of  the  1968-69  grade-six  and -ten  I.Q.  and  reading  achievement  test  scores  was  tabled  by 
organization,  size,  and  I.Q.  range; 

1.  Organization-type  of  district,  unified,  elementary,  or  high  school. 

2.  Size.  Unified 

25.000  and  over 

10.000  to  24,999 

1.000  to  9,999 
300  to  999 
299  and  under 

Elementary 

10.000  and  over 

4.000  to  9,999 

1.000  to  3,999 
200  to  999 
199  and  under 

High  school 

10.000  and  over 

6.000  to  9,999 

2.000  to  5,999 
600  to  1 ,999 
599  and  under 

3.  I.Q.  range  for  grades  six  and  ten. 

1 10.5  and  over 

102.5  to  110.4 

94.5  to  102.4 

86.5  to  94.4 
under  86.5 

All  districts  that  fit  within  a given  group  according  to  type  of  organization,  size  and  I.Q.  range  are 
listed  in  rank  order  by  reading  test  median  raw  score  within  that  group.  The  rank  order  within  the 
group  with  respect  to  each  of  the  other  factors  is  also  given  . . . The  placement  of  [reading  and  I.Q.] 
ranks  together  provides  the  reader  with  a state-wide  reference  to  all  school  districts  in  addition  to  a 
reference  to  districts  of  similar  organization,  size,  and  median  academic  aptitude  scores.^ 


Comments,  Program  Chief  .... 

Several  points  were  made  by  the  program  chief,  Mr.  Crandall,  during  an  mterview  concerning 

advantages  and  disadvantages  of  the  state  testing  program,  pubUcation  of  results,  and  usage  of  results. 

Mr.  Crandall  emphasized  the  confidential  nature  of  individual  test  scores  versus  the  publication  of 
group  scores  . by  class,  by  school,  and  by  district.  He  seems  to  be  a strong  advocate  of  pubUshed  results  by 
district,  and  feels  such  information  should  be  available  to  all  persons  concerned  with  academic  progress 
of  school  children.  He  questioned  the  value  of  analyses  by  school  and  class,  as  he  considers  these  to  be  the 
responsibility  of  each  local  school  district  and  board  of  education. 

The  major  problem  of  publishing  achievement  test  results  appears  to  be  related  to  the  interpretation 
of  scores.  1968-69  data  in  California  were  converted  to  a simple  rank-order  classification,  as  opposed  to 
being  published  as  raw  scores  or  converted  to  grade-level  state  or  national  norms.  Mr.  Crandall  pointed  out 
that  test  results  standing  alone  or  taken  out  of  context  can  be  misinterpreted.  Most  tests  have  not  been 
standardized  on  the  particular  population  under  examination.  Mr.  Crandall  perceives  such  standardization 
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problems  as  major  sources  of  error  and  views  the  resulting  conversion  to  grade-equivalency  scores  as  not 
betagsTatistic^^^^  legitimate.  Furthermore,  teats  must  be  compared  with  other  data  not  atmp  y compared 
by  district,  school,  or  classroom.  Therefore,  test  results  for  1968-69  were  published  with  those  additional 

indices  listed  in  Table  3.  -n 

Consistency  of  tests,  testing  environs,  data  analysis,  and  similarity  of  population  characteristics  will 

allow  temporal  comparisons,  particularly  in  Miller-Unruh  Basic  Reading  tests  for  the  grades  one,  two,  and 
three.  Mr.  Crandall  emphasized  that  properly  used  tests  can  test  programs  to  advantage.  That  is,  decisions 
on  program  priorities  and  future  allocation  of  resources  can  be  made  by  properly  employing  test  results  as 
a major  input  component  to  the  decision-making  process. 


Comments  • , . - n r-  r. 

The  rank-order  presentation  of  data  may  allow  comparisons,  particularly  as  expressed  in  Part  Two  ot 

the  report.  However,  this  method  does  not  provide  for  responsible  interpretation  and  does  not  present 
data  in  a form  readily  understandable  by  the  public.  Additionally,  data  as  presented  are  not  convenient  for 
analysis  as  to  effecfivefresS"and/or  efficiency  criteria.  Citizens  want  to  know  benefits  accruing  as  a result  of 
educational  programs.  Parents  want  to  know  how  well  their  child  is  doing  in  relation  to  his  own  ability 
and  that  of  other  children?  and  they  want  to  know  how  well  their  school  system  is  doing  in  comparison 
with  all  others  and  others  of  similar  characteristics.  They  need  scores  to  be  presented  in  a simple, 
understandable  form— a form  with  which  they  are  familiar. 

Two  further  criticisms  need  to  be  mentioned.  First,  the  rank-order  of  presentation  is  reversed,  that  is, 
low  rank-order  indicates  high  achievement  score,  and  high  rank-order  indicates  low  achievement  score. 
This  is  the  reverse  of  normal  presentation  of  test  data.  Secondly,  scores  are  not  provided  school  by  school. 
Median  scores  are  presented  for  district  only;  variance  within  district  is  not  provided. 

Miller-Unruh  Basic  Reading  Act,  1965 

The  Miller-Unruh  Reading  Act  of  1 965  authorized  state  support  for  local  education  agencies  to 
improve  the  reading  ability  of  pupils  in  grades  one,  two,  and  three.  The  act  is  currently  administered  by 
the  Division  of  Instruction.  The  program  funds  2,400  reading  specialists  on  a priority  basis  to  work  in 
those  schools  having  a large  number  of  below-average  reading  achievement  students  in  grades  one,  two,  and 
three.  The  reading  specialists,  who  work  with  teachers  in  grade  one  and  employ  a supplementary  pull-out 
program  in  grades  two  and  three,  are  to  diagnose  and  correct  reading  deficiencies  at  the  earliest  possible 
opportunity. 

Testing  Program  , - 

The  Miller-Unruh  Reading  Act  requires  all  grade  one,  two,  and  three  students  be  tested  m the  sprmg 
of  each  school  year.  The  State  Board  of  Education  adopted  the  Stanford  Reading  Test  for  1966  through 
1969.  Beginning  with  the  1969-70  school  year,  the  Cooperative  Primary  Reading  Test  was  used.  All  test 
results  are  reported  to  the  California  State  Department  of  Education,  which,  in  turn,  reports  scores  to  the 
State  Legislature.  Two  uses  are  made  of  test  results:  (1)  Evaluation  by  the  Division  of  Instmction  of 
reading  programs  on  the  district  and  state  levels,  and  (2)  determining  priorities  for  funding  under  this  act. 
this  act. 

Numbers  of  Participants  and  Costs  of  the  Program 

The  program  under  the  Miller-Unruh  Basic  Reading  Act  was  initiated  during  the  1965-66  school  year. 
It  L estimated  101,000  students  in  313  local  education  agencies  participated  during  the  1969-70  school 
year.  Budget  for  the  1969-70  fiscal  year  was  estimated  to  be  $24  million,  with  the  state  being  responsible 
for  100  percent  of  the  funding. 
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Section  5 


ELEMENTARY  AND  SECONDARY  EDUCATION  ACT,  TITLE  I 
OFFICE  OF  COMPENSATORY  EDUCATION 


program  components; 


1.  Language  development;  reading  and  language  arts. 

2.  Mathematics. 

3.  Supportive  auxiliary  services;  pupU  personnel, 


; pupil  personnel,  Ubrary,  health  services,  school-community 


coordination. 


4.  Intergroup  relations;  alleviation  of  racial,  social,  or  linguistic  isolation. 

5.  Parent  involvement. 

6.  Staff  development. 


Objective  data  requested  for  the  language  development  and  mathematics  components  indude 
information  related  to  the  target  schools  and  numbers  of  participants,  sources  and  amounts  of  fundmg, 
type  of  instructional  and  organizational  system  employed,  frequency  of  test  scores  for  Doth  pretest  ^d 
post-test  data,  number  of  days  of  instruction  between  pre-  and  post-test,  average  number  of  hours  per  day 
per  student  of  instruction,  and  total  hours  of  instruction  between  pre-  and  post-tests, 
education  agency  evaluators  are  to  provide  substantive  comments  on  positive  and  negative  results  ot  both 
standardized  and  nonstandardized  instruments  and  include  a page  of  recommended  changes  in  each 
particular  program  component. 

Evaluation  data  requested  for  the  supportive  auxiliary  services  component  includes  types  of  servkes 
provided,  number  of  participants,  measuring  instrument  employed  to  demonstrate  accrued  benefits, 
sources  and  distribution  of  funds  encumbered,  positive  and  negative  results,  and  recommendations. 


previous  components,  local  education  agency  evaluators  are  requestea  xo  muicaie  pusiuvc 
Q ' ;s  and  make  recommendations  for  impi  e projects. 


program. 
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Comments 

As  with  CEIS,  CEIMS,  and  state  testing,  there  exist  problems  of  insufficient  information,  differing 
and  poorly  stated  objectives,  untrained  district  personnel,  local  autonomy  versus  state  priorities,  etc.  For 
example,  in  the  designing  of  a cost-effective  model,  very  specific  and  measurable  objectives  must  be  stated. 
Most  local  education  agency  evaluators  do  not  have  this  type  of  information  available.  Program  objectives 
appears  to  be  generally  stated  and  not  suitable  for  measurement.  The  attempt  by  the  evaluation  staff  of 
the  Office  of  Compensatory  Education  to  specify  objectives  of  the  staff  development  component  initiates 
and  directs  the  thinking  of  local  district  personnel  toward  this  need;  the  staff  indicates  the  need  for 
extensive  field  training  of  local  district  personnel. 

All  cost  data  is  estimated  by  local  education  agency  evaluators.  At  the  present  time,  there  exists  no 
auditable  budget  for  Title  I budgets.^  As  a result,  to  identify  project  costs  as  utilized  within  a 
cost-effective  analysis  model,  state  evaluators  use  teacher  time  multiplied  by  fractional  salary  of 
certificated  and  noncertificated  personnel,  plus  other  program  costs.  Program  accounts  at  the  present  time 
are  indicated  by  school  and  by  district. 


^Interview  with  Dr.  Gerald  Rider,  Consultant,  Evaluation  and  Research,  Office  of  Compensatory 
a State  Elepartment  of  Education,  August  25, 1970. 
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Education,  Cali 


Section  6 


GOVERNOR’S  COMMISSION  ON  EDUCATIONAL  REFORM 


Introduction  , ^ r. 

The  Governor’s  Commission  on  Educational  Reform  was  initiated  by  Governor  Ronald  Reagan  in 
July  1969.  The  commission,  consisting  of  eight  laymen,  two  college  representatives,  one  college  student, 
and  seven  educators,  reports  directly  to  and  is  funded  by  the  Governor’s  Office.  The  commission  has 
employed  an  executive  secretary  and  a staff  secretary.  In  charging  the  commission.  Governor  Reagan 

stated: 


The  goal  of  this  distinguished  group  of  citizens  will  be  to  view  the  entire  elementary 
and  secondary  educational  process  and  to  make  recommendations  to  me  to  improve 
its  effectiveness  and  the  quality  of  the  teaching  of  all  our  children. 

I should  like  to  see  particular  attention  given  to  the  following  areas:  reforms  in  the 
areas  of  public  school  financing,  teacher  training  and  the  certification  process,  salaries 
and  the  possibility  of  a merit  system,  districting,  urban  and  suburban  needs, 
organization  and  management  of  school  administration,  classroom  practices,  and 
curriculum  development,  including  campus  unrest. 

A preliminary  report,  including  a recommendation  regarding  the  future  of  the 
commission,  will  be  expected  in  December.^ 


Recommendations  - . o „ - 

In  its  December  1969  report,  the  commission  recommended  further  study  in  the  followmg  areas: 

1.  Tenure  and  the  possibility  of  merit  systems. 

2.  Individualization  of  instruction. 

a.  Classroom  practices,  including  the  utilization  of  equipment,  facilities,  and  new  materials; 
with  emphasis  on  materials,  equipment,  and  facilities  necessary  to  “catch-up.” 

b.  Curriculum  development. 

c.  Testing,  evaluation  and  assessment. 

3.  Purpose  of  and  need  for  the  intermediate  unit. 

4.  Relationship  of  the  Federal  and  state  governments  in  educational  matters. 

5.  Simplification  of  the  education  code. 

6.  Checks  and  balances  between  state  and  local  educational  bodies. 

7.  Regional  centers  throughout  the  state  for  functions  such  as: 

a.  Vocational  education. 

b.  Research  and  development. 

c.  Central  purchasing. 

(j.  Data  processing  and  the  establishment  of  an  educational  inquuy  system. 

e.  Library  and  audio-visual  services. 

f.  Continuation  and  adult  education. 

8.  Urban,  suburban,  and  rural  needs. 

9.  Conflict  in  the  schools. 

a.  Campus. 

b.  Teacher. 

c.  Community. 

10.  Organization  and  management  of  local  school  administration 

a.  More  efficient  use  of  local  staff  and  community  talent  and  tune. 


ERIC 


mor  Ronald  Reagan,  “Charge  to  the  Commisaon  on  Educational  Reform.”  (Sacramento,  California:  Office  of  the 
mor,  July  29, 1969).  Press  Release. 
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b.  Student  progress  by  performance. 

c.  Operational  economies. 

d.  Business  economics  and  intergovernmental  relationships. 

e.  Community  confidence  and  support. 

1 1.  State  and  local  organization  for  systematic  change.^ 

The  commission  demonstrated  concern  towards  the  lack  of  effective  short-  and  long-term  planning 
and  the  failure  of  the  State  Board  of  Education  to  have  “.  . . fiscal  accountability  for  and  . . . policy 
control  over  public  education. Therefore,  among  its  specific  recommendations,  the  commission  included 
the  following  related  to  accountability  and  assessment: 


A constitutional  amendment  should  be  initiated  to  make  the  State  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction  appointive  by  the  State  Board  of  Education  and  directly 
responsible  to  it  as  its  chief  administrative  officer. 

The  State  Board  of  Education  should  be  assigned  the  responsibility  of  assessing  the 
financial  needs  of  California  elementary  and  secondary  education  and  presenting 
these  needs  in  an  annual  budget  to  the  Governor  and  to  the  legislature. 

The  State  Board  of  Education  should  be  assigned  the  responsibility  of  defining  the 
priority  of  state-level  goals  for  elementary  and  secondary  education,  and  prescribing 
minimim  standards  of  accomplishment. 

The  State  Board  of  Education  should  be  assigned  the  responsibility  for  continuous 
planning  for  elementary  and  secondary  education,  including  consideration  of 
long-range  goals  and  funding. 

The  State  Board  of  Education  should  be  charged  with  the  responsibility  of  publishing 
an  annual  report  on  the  state  of  public  education  to  the  Governor,  the  legislature,  and 
the  people.^ 


^Governor’s  Commission  on  Educational  Reform,  Preliminary  Report  (Sacramento,  California:  December,  1969).  pp.  12-13. 


Section  7 


ADVISORY  COMMISSION  ON  SCHOOL  DISTRICT  BUDGETING  AND  ACCOUNTING 


Introduction  , * , i +u 

The  Advisory  Commission  on  School  District  Budgeting  and  Accounting,  also  known  as  the 

Commission  on  Programming,  Planning,  Budgeting  System  (PPBS),  was  established  by  the  State 
Legislature  in  1967  (AB  61).  The  task  charged  to  the  commission  was  to  develop,  test,  and  prepare  lor 
implementation  a program  accounting  and  budgeting  system  ultimately  to  be  mandated  for  all  local 
education  agencies  in  the  State  of  CaUfomia.  The  PPBS  commission  was  directed  to  report  to  the  State 
Board  of  Education,  with  final  decisions  to  be  made  by  th.  ^oard.  Having  been  formed  by  me  State 
Legislature,  it  appears  the  commission  is  currently  more  responsive  to  the  legislature  than  to  the  board. 
This  responsiveness  is  demonstrated  by  the  fact  that  funding  requests  are  made  directly  to  the  legislature, 
and  $650,000  was  appropriated  for  the  commission  during  the  1969-70  school  j^ar.  "^e  comm^aon  is 
comprised  of  1 1 members— both  laymen  and  educators— and  staff.  The  firm  of  Peat,  Marwick,  Mitchell 
and  Company  has  been  employed  as  consultants.  Liaison  committees  with  vmous  educational  associations 
have  been  developed  and  maintained  throughout  the  life  of  the  commission;  among  these  ^e:  the 
California  Association  of  School  Administrators,  California  School  Boards  Association,  California 
Teachers  Association,  California  Association  of  School  Business  Officials. 

The  activities  of  the  commission  were: 


1.  By  1968-69,  conceptual  design  of  a program-planning  and  budgeting  system  to  be  developed. 

2.  By  1969-70,  pretesting  of  the  system  in  15  school  districts  to  be  completed. 

s!  By  1970-71 , implementation  of  the  system  in  pilot  districts. 

4.  By  1973,  implementation  of  the  system  in  all  districts. 

An  original  conceptual  design  was  developed  in  conjunction  with  six  school  districts  and  the 
consultant  firm  and  was  published.  Field  testing  in  14  pilot  school  districts  and  one  county 
superintendent’s  office  was  completed  during  the  past  fiscal  year.  A manual  for  training  of  personnel  and 
implementation  of  the  system  in  all  districts  is  currently  in  the  second  printing  and  will  be  avaUable  later 
this  year.  Current  plans  call  for  the  training  of  some  700-800  local  education  agency  persons  this  year  in 
implementing  and  utilizing  this  PPB  system  in  school  districts. 


Outline  of  the  PPBS  ^ n,  • d 

The  original  publication  of  this  commission.  Conceptual  Design  for  a Planning,  Programming, 

Budgeting  System  for  California  School  Districts}  relied  heavily  for  guidance  and  information  upon  EWC, 
the  evaluation  center  in  Tucson,  Arizona,  and  upon  the  UCLA  Center  for  the  Study  of  Evaluation.  The 
Conceptual  Design,  a 65-page  document,  contains  the  following  explanations: 


1.  Functions  and  characteristics  of  a PPB  system. 

2.  System  description. 

Purpose  and  scope. 

Elements  of  PPBS. 

Management  information. 

Systems  Analysis. 

3.  System  specification. 

Purpose  and  scope. 

Initial  tasks  for  implementation. 


lA^dvisory  Commission  on 
r-j^y^Ju«i2eting  System  for 
cKJLsriC.  EDO  36124. 


School  District  Budgeting  and  Accounting,  Conceptual  Design  f<M  a Planing, 
California  School  Districts  (Sacramento,  California:  The  Commission). 


Programming, 
Xeroxed  from 
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Development  of  PPBS  elements. 

4.  Glossary. 

5.  Selected  References. 


The  outline  and  discussion  of  the  system  description  component  which  follows  has  been  taken  from 
the  Design ; the  system  specification  is  more  technical  and  is  not  included  here. 


Functions  and  Characteristics 

The  purpose  of  a PPBS  is  to  provide  required  information  “.  . . (1)  for  planning  educational  programs 
that  will  meet  the  needs  of  the  community,  and  (2)  for  choosing  among  alternative  ways  in  which  a school 
district  can  allocate  resources  to  achieve  its  goals  and  objectives.”^ 

A PPBS  essentially  provides  a complete  system  for  the  analysis  of  educational  production  functions 
in  terms  of  goals,  objectives,  and  cos^  . The  system  . . involves  developing  new  analytical  techniques  for 
determining  the  best  allocation  of  r sources  and  for  measuring  the  extent  to  which  each  objective  has  been 

met.”  2 

The  . . ^system  description’  contains  a basic  definition  and  description  of  the  elements  and 

concepts  of  the  system  . . The  . . ‘system  specification*  . . . [is]  ...  a step-by-step  procedure  for 
implementing  and  operating  the  system,*’^ 


I 
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Source;  ERIC  EDO  36124. 


^Ibid. 

^Ibid. 


p.  1. 
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System  Description 


Purpose  and  Scope 


Elements  of  the  system  include: 

Goals. 

Objectives  and  evaluative  criteria. 
Programs. 

Program  structures. 

Program  codes. 

Program  budget. 

Multiyear  financial  plan. 

Program  cost  accounts. 

Program  reports. 


The  processes  include  the  concepts  and  techniques 
System  analysis  is  the  approach  to  decision  making 


of  system  analysis 
that  emphasizes; 


and  resource 


management. 


Definition  of  educational  problems. 

Development  of  alternate  programs. 

Analysis  of  alternate  solutions. 

Recommendation  of  preferred  programs. 

Resource  management  monitors  the  program  activities  to  msure  that  objectives  are 
accomplished  on  time  and  within  the  allotted  resources.  


Figure  6 

PPBS  PLANNING  AND  IMPLEMENTATION  REQUIREMENTS 


MfitMlNtAllOH  ANP 


OMSATIONS  PHASIS 


O 


Goab  and  Objectives 

Within  a PPBS.  general  goals  can  be  identiHed.  e.g. , “to  provide  quality  education  that  will  help  every 
child  acquire  the  habits  and  attitudes  associated  with  responsible  'tizenship.”!  To  operationalize  the 
PPBS.  however,  goals  with  specific  objectives  must  be  stated.  An  objective  must  be  quantifiable,  must  be 
stated  within  a specific  time  frame,  and  must  indicate  how  . .degree  of  achievement  will  be  determined 
or  measured. “2  for  example,  an  objective  may  be  stated:  “Upon  completion  of  the  term,  a sixth-grade 
pupil  will  be  able  to  read  and  pronounce  with  80  percent  accuracy  a list  of  sixth-grade  words  selected 
from  the  basic  Stanford  Achievement  Test— Reading. “3 


Programs 

“A  program  is  a group  or  package  of  interdependent,  closely  related  services.  . .progressing  toward  or 
cxinthbuting  to  a common  objective  or  set  of  allied  objectives.”* 

The  development  of  a program  requires  the  following: 

Idcntif'  the  activities  required  to  achieve  objectives. 

Develop  schedules  for  activities  considering  time  constraint. 

Assign  and  schedule  resources  for  activities. 

The  achievement  of  the  stated  objectives  is  the  mitior  consideration  in  developing  a program.  Program 
development  requires  formal  documentation  of  all  activities  required  to  achieve  these  objectives.^ 

Pro^’am  Structure  and  Codes 

A program  structure  is  a hierarchical  arrangement  of  programs  tluit  represents  the 
relationship  of  activities  to  goals  and  objectives.  The  structure  contains  categories  of 
activities  with  common  output  objectives.^ 

Programs  are  coded  by  number  to  facilitate  the  collection  of  such  data  as  costs  and 
statistics  in  a variety  of  combinations  and  formats  consistent  with  the  program 
structure.  These  data  are  used  to  control  program  expenditures,  to  evaluate  program 
effectiveness  in  terms  of  stated  objectives,  and  to  analyze  the  cost-effectiveness  of 
alternative  programs.'^ 


Program  Budget 

fhe  program  budget  in  a PPBS  is  a plan  that  witlun  a specific  time  frame,  relates 
proposed  expenditures  for  programs  to  goals  and  objectives,  based  upon  a program 
structure  classification.  It  includes  the  proposed  revenue  sources  for  financing 
programs.® 

Program  budgeting  budgets  costs  by  program  rather  than  by  the  line-item  procedure  that  is  currently 
employed  by  school  districts  for  most  maintenance  and  operations  costs.  The  latter  system  does  not  yield 
appropriate  mformaiion  to  decision  makers  as  to  allocation  of  required  resources.  It  simply  reports 
year-to-year  cos*  in  general  categories,  e.g. . administration,  instruction,  supplies,  etc. 


. 5. 

. 7. 

10. 

11. 


12. 
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Figure  7 

TYPICAL  OBJECTIVE  STRUCTURE 


01  For  90  percent  of  the  graduaiii:^  seniors  who  wish  to  enter  the  labor  force  to  gain  employment 
within  3 month  of  graduation  as  measured  by  a district  survey. 

02  For  90  percent  of  graduating  seniors  who  wish  to  enter  the  labor  force  to  gain  employment  as  desired 
in  business,  or  agricultur“  within  3 months  of  graduation  as  measured  by  a district  survey. 

03  For  90  percent  of  the  busirers  curriculum  students  to  meet  the  following  standards: 

• Typing-40  words  pc  imute  as  measured  by  the  IBM  test  with  90  percent  accuracy. 

• Shorthand-60  word  . cr  minute  as  measured  by  the  Gregg  test  with  a 2000-word  vocabulary. 

• Bookkeeping-Demonstration  of  ability  to  use  journals,  income  statements,  and  balance  sheets  as 
determined  by  classroom  tests. 

• Office  machine  operation-mean  score  equal  to  national  average  on  NCR  tests. 

04  Upon  course  completion  90  percent  of  students  will  be  able  to  accomplish  the  following  based  on 
classroom  tests. 

• State  and  understand  the  basic  accounting  equation  of  double  entry  bookkeeping. 

• Make  and  understand  the  function  of  journal  entries. 

• Und“  dand  3 depreciation  calculation  methods. 


ERIC,  EDO  36124. 
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Multiyear  Financial  Plan 

The  multiyear  financial  plan  (MYFP)  presents  financial  data  for  existing  and 
alternative  programs  projected  for  a period  of  several  years.^ 

The  development  of  an  MYFP  is  generally  a significant  departure  from  the  current 
practice. . .Costs  are  projected  for  each  program  and  summarized  by  levels  of 
the  program  structure.  . .The  future  impact  of  current  program  implementation  can  be 
evaluated  by  projecting  the  costs  and  growth  data  for  several  years.2 

Management  Information 

The  purpose  of  a PPBS  management  information  system.  . .is  to: 

Meet  internal  costs,  schedule,  and  performance  requirements. 

Provide  a uniform  system  of  reports— this  system  having  a common  data  base  that  can 
be  summarized  at  required  levels  of  detail. 

Satisfy  internal  and  external  reporting  requirements. 

Focus  management  attention  on  problem  areas.^ 


°„"„S«okr«terS  “chanles  .u..iye„  within  the  aysten.  in  cases 

where  expenditures  and/or  performances  vary. 


System  Analysis 

System  analysis  is  an  approach  to  decision  making  that  emphasizes  the  following: 

Definition  of  educational  problems. 

Development  of  alternative  programs. 

Analysis  of  alternative  solutions. 

Recommendation  of  preferred  program(s). 


Figure  8 

PROGRAM  STRUCTURE  GUIDELINE 


Mnr“Tjl»  0>  fywCM  ^ ^ ~ 


Source:  ERIC,  EDO  36124. 


^Ibid.,  p.  16. 
^Ibid.,  p.  17. 
^Jbid.,  p.  18. 
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PROGRAM  CODING  WITHIN  THE  PROGRAM  STRUCTURE 
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Source:  ERIC,  EDO  36124. 


The  eleven  basic  steps  in  a system  analysis  are: 


1.  Select  area. 

2.  Reexamine  or  formulate  goals. 

3.  Reexamine  or  formulate  objectives. 

4.  Identify  constraints  and  requirements. 

5.  Establish  general  selection  criteria. 

6.  Develop  alternate  programs. 

7.  Identify  program  activities  and  resources. 

8.  Apply  costs  to  alternate  programs. 

9.  Define  anticipated  benefits  of  each  program. 

10.  Analyze  cost/benefit  relationships  for  program  evaluation. 

1 1.  Recommend  preferred  program.! 


Comments  , , . , . 

The  accomplishments  made  by  the  PPBS  commission  demonstrate  'vhat  can  be  achieved  when 
appropriate  funding  is  made  available,  tasks  are  specified  and  within  reason,  and  knowledgeable  personnel 
are  employed.  The  commission,  in  a period  of  three  years,  has  designed,  developed,  and  field-tested  in  14 
districts  and  one  county  superintendent’s  office,  a PPB  System.  Training  of  additional  local  education 
agency  personnel  is  currently  underway. 

Dr.  James  E.  Waters,  Executive  Secretary  to  the  PPBi  f'oirimission,  provided  some  insight  as  to  how 
the  commission  has  functioned  at  this  successful  level.  Primary  rjiiong  activities  was  time  spent  building 
relationships  with  local  education  agency  personnel  and  association  representatives.  These  people  were 
then  involved  in  the  ir.itial  development  of  the  Conceptual  Design.  The  time  spent  working  with  local 
persons  provided  the  Commission  and  the  consulting  firm  with  an  awareness  of  local  needs  and  problems, 
and  allowed  the  PPBS  to  anticipate  and  avoid  potential  problem  areas  as  it  was  being  developed. 

The  design  and  development  of  the  PPBS  in  cooperation  with  six  school  districts  in  1967-68,  and  the 
field  testing  in  15  agencies  in  1968-69,  allowed  necessary  modifications  to  be  made  to  the  original  schema. 

The  three-year  process  has  not  been  without  some  difficulties,  however.  The  development  of  an 
educational  data  bank,  one  providing  consistent  and  appropriate  information,  is  of  prime  importance;  an 
effective  PPB  system  cannot  be  achieved  without  the  employment  of  data  processing.  This  data  gathering 
must  be  computerized  and  personnel  must  be  trained.  The  commission  has  indicated  that  CEIS  is 
compatible  with  this  concept  and  is  partially  developed  in  that  direction. 

Terminology  and  training  were  two  additional  sources  of  difficulty.  The  costs  and  logistics  of  training 
personnel  to  implement  the  system  are  formidable  as  evidenced  by  staff  time  spent  on  this  task. 

Of  the  many  commissions  and  programs  underway  in  the  State  of  California,  this  one  commission 
appears  to  h-j  moving  towards  its  goal  most  directly.  As  a potential  source  of  information,  it  should  be  one 
of  the  first  contacted  by  a governmental  agency  planning  to  design,  develop,  and  implement  a PPB  system. 


>p.  18-21 
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Figure  10 

SYSTEM  ANALYSIS  PROCESS 
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Section  8 


DATA  PROCESSING 


Introduction  , , 

Within  the  State  of  California,  the  legislature  and  various  governmental  agencies  have  authonzed 

advisory  committees  concerned  with  data  processing.  A brief  report  on  the  responsibilities  of  the 

following  committees  is  included  in  this  section'.^ 


State  Advisory  Committee  on  Integrated  Data  Processing. 
Educational  Task  Force  on  Educational  Data  Processing. 
Educational  Data  Policy  Committee. 

County  Superintendents  Data  Processing  Committee. 


State  Advisory  Committee  on  Integrated  Data  Processing 

This  advisory  committee  was  formed  by  the  State  Superintendent  of  Instruction  in  1959  ^d  has 
been  functioning  for  the  past  decade.  The  committee  has  representatives  of  professional  associations, 
higher  education,  the  California  State  government,  and  the  Department  of  Education.  This  committee, 
reporting  to  the  State  Superintendent,  was  responsible  for  the  development  and  pilot  test  of  CEIS  and 
CEIMS.  The  committee  has  continued  to  develop  guidelines  for  the  operation  of  CEIS  and  for  utilization 
of  data  processing  techniques  within  the  Department  of  Education. 


Educational  Task  Force  on  Educational  Data  Processing 

This  task  force  was  originally  a liaison  group  operating  between  local  education  agencies  and  the 
State  Department  of  Education.  Currently  the  membership  represents  various  professional  associations, 
the  State  Department  of  Education,  the  regional  centers,  and  higher  education.  It  worked  successfully  to 
pass  legislation  supporting  CEIS.  The  task  force  has  been  funded  by  Title  III  and  Title  V monies,  but 
currently  assesses  member  organizations  to  pay  for  expenses  and  the  part-time  staff  employed. 

The  task  force  provides  a flexible  vehicle  through  which  local  education  agencies  can  communicate 
with  the  State  Department  of  Education  regarding  management  information  system  and  data  processing 
applications. 


Educational  Data  Processing  Policy  Committee 

State  policy  requires  that  all  state  departments  using  some  form  of  data  processing  have  dep^tmental 
data  processing  policy  ommittees.  Accordingly  this  committee  was  formed  by  the  State  Superintendent 
of  Instruction  to  review  and  recommend  policy  concerning  requirements,  budgets,  operation,  and 
accounting  procedures  for  the  California  State  Department  of  Education. 


County  Superintendents’  Data  Processing  Committee 

The  County  Superintendents’  Association  formed  this  advisory  committee  m 1969.  Uiticial 
membership  includes  the  superintendent  from  each  of  the  12  counties  having  regional  data  processing 
centers.  The  committee  formulates  policy  recommendations  for  the  CSA  relating  both  to  data  processing 
and  operation  and  to  coordination  of  the  regional  centers. 


g dvisosry  Committee  on  Integrated 


Data  Processing,  Op.  Cit. 
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Section  9 


ADVISORY  COMMITTEE  ON  PROGRAM  AND  COST  EFFECTIVENESS 


The  Advisory  Committee  on  Program  and  Cost  Effectiveness  was  initiated  by  the  C^fornia  State 
Legislature  during  its  1969  session  (AB  606).  The  committee  is  commonly  known  as  the  C/E  Committee 
or  the  606  Committee. 

California  State  Assembly  Bill  No.  606  stated: 


It  is  the  intent  of  the  legislature  that  the  funds  provided  by  Titles  I and  III  of  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965,  the  Miller-Unruh  Basic  Reading 
Act,  and  Chapter  106  of  the  Statutes  of  1966,  First  Extraordinary  Session,  be 
expended  in  the  most  effective  way  possible,  and  that  cost  effectiveness  measures  e 
employed  in  the  approval  and  evaluation  of  all  projects.  It  is  the  further  intent  of  the 
legislature  that  all  projects  be  evaluated  annually  as  to  the  degree  of  Program 
achievement  and  cost  effectiveness  produced;  that  highly  effective  projects  shall  be 
expanded  to  further  use  in  the  district  where  operated  and  in  other  distncts;  and  that 
less  effective  projects  be  replaced  with  ones  of  proven  effectiveness,  or  by  new 
projects  which  hold  promise  of  high  effectiveness. 

It  is  the  intent  of  the  legislature  that  the  effectiveness  of  a project  be  measured  in 
terms  of  the  objectives  of  the  project,  and  that  each  district  should  be  primarily 
concerned  with  the  pupils’  improvement  in  ability  to  read,  to  use  and  understand  the 
concepts  of  mathematics. 


The  legislature  intends  that  each  project  be  evaluated  annually  by  the  Department  of 
Education  to  determine  and  identify  its  relative  effectiveness;  that  such  evaluation 
shall  be  assisted  by  an  advisory  committee  competent  to  assess  the  effectiveness  of 
the  results  of  the  project,  and  to  make  recommendations  to  the  State  Board  of 
Education  on  projects  to  be  expanded  in  use  and  those  that  should  be  modified  or 
replaced  to  produce  greater  effectiveness. 


The  State  Board  of  Education  shall  appoint  an  advisor  ' committee  on  program  and 
cost  effectiveness  to  be  composed  of  three  public  members  representing  the  field  of 
economics,  three  public  members  representing  the  behavioral  sciences,  and  three 
public  members  representing  the  managerial  sciences.  The  chairman  of  the  committee 
shall  be  chosen  by  the  members. 

The  advisory  committee  on  program  and  cost  effectiveness  shall:  (1)  advise  the 
Department  of  Education  and  the  State  Board  of  Education  on  projects  to  be 
approved,  (2)  assist  in  the  evaluation  of  the  program  achievement  of  projects,  (3) 
assist  in  the  determination  of  the  relative  cost  effectiveness  of  projects,  and  (4)  advise 
on  the  projects  which  should  have  expanded  use  and  those  which  should  be  modified 
or  replaced  to  produce  a higher  degree  of  program  achievement  and  cost  effectiveness. 

Members  of  the  -idvisory  committee  shall  serve  without  pay.  They  shall  receive  their 
actual  and  necessary  traveling  expenses  while  on  official  business. 

In  approving  projects  under  Titles  I and  III  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  of  1965  or  projects  under  the  Miller-Unruh  Basic  Reading  Act  or  Chapter  106  of  the 
Statutes  of  1966,  First  Extraordinary  Session,  the  committee  shall  give  due 
consideration  to  the:  effectiveness  of  the  project  and  shall  not  continue  in  operation  any 
project  that,  upon  evaluation,  has  been  shown  to  be  of  low  effectiveness,  and  which  has 
only  a limited  possibility  of  improved  effieJetiveness. 
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Parameters  of  the  Study 
1969-70 

Data  Source  1969-70 

Survey 

Other 

1 . Area  of  Emphasis 

1 . 1 Target  Schools 

- 

NDEA  (EDP) 

1.11  Percent  Poverty  (AFDC) 

4 

NDEA  (EDP) 

1.12  Percent  ethnic 

- 

R&E  Survey 

1.13  School  size 

2 

NDEA 

1.14.  'rcent  of  total  enrollment  participating  in  Title  I 

2,3 

1.2  Grade  level-Srd 

Ca.  Pub. 

1 .3  Subject  matter-reading 

Sch.  Direc. 

2.  Cost  Measures 

2.1  Prorated  contract  salary  or  per-hour  cost  of  personnel 

providing  direct  reading  instruction  in  3rd  grade 

7,18-Col.  9 

2.2  Source  of  funds  for  personnel  costs 

18-Col.  10 

3.  Program  Measures 

3.1  Percent  of  student  in  3rd-gr.  recreational  reading  instr. 

5,6 

3.2  Presence  of  ESL  component  or  spec.  inst. 

8,9 

3.3  Unusual  limitations  on  reading  effectiveness 

3.31  Double  sessions 

10 

3.32  Unusual  circumstances 

1 1 

3.4  Organizational  systems 

3.41  Type  of  organizational  system  (data  below  are 

15, 

reported  for  each  type  o-  organizational 

system  identified) 

3.42  No.  of  partic.  by  org.  sys.  (Title  I and  others) 

15;  Col.  2,3,4 

3.43  No.  of  minutes  per  day 

15,  Col.  2,3,4 

3.44  No.  of  days 

15,  Col.  2,3,4 

3.5  Reading  personnel  characteristics  (Classroom 

Teacher,  Aides,  Read.  Spec.) 

18,  Col.  1 

3.5 1 Sex 

Col.  2 

3.52  Education 

Col.  3,4 

3.53  Experience 

Col.  6-8 

3.54  Bilingual  (Spanish) 

30 

3.6  Criteria  for  selection  of  pupils 

20,21.22 

3.7  Diagnostic  semce 

23,24,25,26 

3.8  Communication  network 

27,28 

4.  Characteristics  of  Pupils 

4. 1 Number  participating 

17,  Col.  3 

4.2  Number  leaving  the  program  (9/16/69-5/15/70) 

17,  Col.  4 

4.3  Number  participating  ( 1 969-70  summer  school) 

17,  Col.  5 

4.4  Number  receiving  both  pre-  and  posttest 

17,  Col.  6 

5.  Achievement  Data  (by  organizational  system) 

5.1  May  1969,  grade  placement,  total  reading 

16,  Col.  3,4,5 

5.2  May  1 970,  raw  scores 

Word  meaning 

17,  Col.  8 

Paragraph  meaning 

17,  Col.  9 

Total  reading 

17,  Col.  10 

5.3  May  1970,  grade  placement,  total  reading 

17,  Col.  11 

6.  Other 

Planning  system 

29 

^ Auxiliary  personnel 

31 

335 
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Table  4 

COST-EFFECTIVENESS  - READING  STUDY  RECOMMENDATIONS  - 1970-71 


2.3 

2.4 

2.5 


Areas  Recommended  for  1970-71 


Data 

Source 


Personnel 


Fringe  benefits  of  personnel  costs 
(8-20%) 

Nondirect  personnel? 

Equipment  over  $500  ? (System  80) 


1970-71 


Cost 


Program  Measures 

3.9  Diagnostic  instruments  for  subinst. 
areas 

3.10  Indentification  of  subinst.  areas 

3.1 1 I n st  rue t io  n al  techniques  for 
subinstruction al  areas 

3. 12  Mini  organizational  systems  for  sub 
instructional  areas 

3.13  Media  used-hardware  and  software  for 
sub  instructional  areas 

3.14  Behavior  modification  techniques 


I 


V 

r 

I 


^ ource:  606  Committee,  working  document. 
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The  State  Board  of  Education  has  appointed  the  606  committee  and  a “Tentative  Committee 
Program  Plan”  has  been  developed.  The  committee  is  currently  conducting  a search  for  an  executive 
secretary.  Recommendations  are  to  be  made  to  the  Department  of  Education  by  August  1971,  and 
implemented  by  February  1972. 

Comments 

As  the  606  Committee  was  authorized  during  the  last  legislative  session,  little  has  yet  been 
accomplished.  As  Federal  legislation  recommends  the  employment  of  cost-effective  analysis  in  the 
evaluation  of  Title  ^ projects,  the  Division  of  Program  Evaluation  staff.  Office  of  Compensatory 
Education,  has  been  developing  preliminary  forms  designed  to  implement  a cost-effective  study  of  Title  I 
third-grade  reading  projects.  The  staff  has  developed  recommendations  and  a questionnaire  designed  to 
obtain  preliminary  information.  Parameters  of  the  study  and  data  sources  are  shown  in  Table  4. 


I 
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Section  10 


JOINT  COMMITTEE  ON  EDUCATION  AL  OO  ALS  AND  OBJECTIVES 


InfroducUoPi^i  Educaiional  Goals  and  Objectives  was  authorized  by  the  C alitorma  State 

Legislature  during  the  1969  Sessio.  (ACR  195).  The  charge  to  the  committee  mcluded: 

that  the  members  authorize  a study  to  determine  and  recommend  an  approL  - 
means  for  developing  a meanmgful  and  constructive  program  of  assessment,  including 
but  not  linuled  to.  the  relative  productivity,  cost  effectiveness,  and  organizational 
viability  of  the  public  schools  of  California.  . 

Membership  of  this  committee  consisted  of  the  members  of  both  the  As^mbly  and  Senate 

Committees  with  three  additional  persons  representing  the  State  Board  of  Lducation. 

of  the  studs  5 OOO  was  appropriated  from  the  contingent  funds  of  the  Senate  and  Assembly. 


A stuJv  VI.  i f.  pv  s J AtXil  Uc^m^s  held  I ivc  quc%Iion%  were  examined 

1.  Wiic»  I'i  lo  be  m'hoUed  in  idenlil>inu  educalivifaJil  itcKih  and  ob^ecIncA 

J is  lu  kx*  inv<ilved  m de\eloptn^  j %talc-wide  %>^tem  tif  a\vcv%menl  * 

\ Uf  a!  i^uideline^,  il  , are  lo  ipovern  Ihew  |x*ivon%  4fid  awll^lTlc^ 

4 V^kicn  *je  Ihcw  aaIivUic^  lu  be  compleled** 

•*  i\  the  cxficcicd  oult-tmic  of  Ihe^  acli%itic»** 

At  tHos.mately  assosutio.i*.  s^nool  districts  and  laymen  c.ihri  lesiilHrd  or  presented  wnttcii 

mlofmalion  dufin^  I he 


Rreommmaaliom  of  ilir  Jtaini  C ommifUe 

the  IcHnI  ComrtUllce  rcAomnicndcd  lhal 


1 

« 

\ 

4 


€% 


A >o*nl  committee  on  educalKsna)  goals  and  evaluations  be  established  lor  the  purpose  of 
esiidiTte  the  des-elopnsental  process  ol  setting  goals  aisd  objectives  of  education 
I.OC.5S  and  ob>es^**’<^  recommended  lo*  adoptnin  lo  Ihe  Sute  Board  of  Lducation  alter 
conssderalion  ol  goals  and  objcclivrs  sdenlilWd  by  local  cducalion  agencies 

the  study  sdentily  tng  the  goals  and  ob»ecttvrs  ol  educaison  sbocld  be  aceompltshed  in  less 

Letfslalson  sCsould  be  adopted  adoch  iluedi  Wieal  education  agencies  lu  stale  Ihe 
n*  Kssophy . goals,  and  ot^uves  ol  their  educational  ptotpam 

the  developmenl  ol  an  aMenamenl  and  esaHialion  p*o«ram  lhal  would  measuie  p*ogiesa 
toward  Use  geuls  and  objectives  ol  educaison  that  haw  been  idenlilked  should  serve 
purpoars  sush  as  Ihc  .olio. Ison  ol  data  on  chddrcii  who  are  entering  Ihe  t alilonua  labile 
schools  lor  Ihc  llrsl  lime,  the  measurement  ol  audeni  progreas  asaoas  grade  or  < 
areas  at  insifuclaon.  and  evaluation  ol  special  ptogramv 

Advisory  comn^illees  should  be  appoinled  to  asalsl  the  joint  committee 
lAemberv  ul  these  csmuniilces  should  be  selected  Horn  many  segments  ol  Ihe  publK 
iisclusling  Ux. denis  parents,  es*sstalo*s,  members  ol  governing  bssarsK,  and  pervams  with 
dcmoftstraled  e speitrse  m apfWopnale  areas  ol  audy 


tn 


o 

ERIC 


omi' 
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When  the  process  of  setting  goals  and  objectives  has  been  completed  and  formalized  for 
purposes  of  implementation  and  administration,  the  State  Board  of  Education  should  be 
responsible  for  the  continuing  leadership  role  in  the  data  collection  and  evaluation 
process.  I 


Comments 

The  Joint  Committee  rep>ort  Thv  tTav  ta  Relevance  and  Acaeipttability  in  Educaiion  - was  referred  to 
by  various  persons  during  inters'iews.  Reactions  ranged  from  strong  suppor  of  the  recommendations  to 
disappointment  with  them.  Some  members  of  the  Joint  Committee  expressed  dissatisfaction  by  writing 
letters  of  dissent. 

It  appears  that  the  report  docs  not  provide  the  substantive  direction  requested  by  the  v to  the 

committee. 


Section  1 1 


PERSONS  INTERVIEWED 


information  for  this  report  was  obtained  from  the  following  persons: 


Dr.  J.  William  May 

Acting  Associate  Superintendent 

California  State  Department  of  Education 

Dr.  Jairwes  H.  Crandall.  Chief 

Office  of  Profxam  Evaluation 

California  State  Department  of  Education 

Dr.  James  I:.  Waters 
Executive  Secretary 

Advisors'  tom  mission  on  School  District  Budgeting  and  Accounting 
C-ilifomia  Stale  Department  of  Education 

Mr.  Charles  L.  Smithers 
l>ircclor  Stale  Affairs 
Califoriua  Taxpayers  Association 

Mr.  Max  Benton 

Education  S|>cciaiisl 

California  laxpaycrs  Association 

Mr.  John  W.  Jachens 

Adimtiislralivc  Assistant  to  the  SjKrakcr  of  the  Assembly 
California  otale  Assembl> 

l>f.  CicralJ  S.  Killer 

Con%ultaiil  h valuation  and  Rcwarch 
Office  of  C'oinpcnsatory  Education 
Califorma  State  t>c|Mrimcnl  ci  Education 

l>r.  Wdliani  Mv<  uriiuck 
Coft^ullant.  fcvalualion  and  Rc^ofch 
Office  of  C'oinpen^tory  fcducation 
California  Slate  tVcportiricnl  of  bducaiion 
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PROMISING  PRACTICES  DEVELOPED  OR  EMERGING 


ON  THE  NATIONAL  SCENE: 


THE  FLORIDA  STUDY 


Section  1 


INTRODUCTION 

In  June  1970,  the  Special  Levy  Study  Commission  contracted  to  conduct  a survey  of  the  projects  or 
activities  in  the  State  of  Florida  which  were  either  involved  with  or  related  to  assessment  and 
accountability.  The  month  of  June  was  spent  identifying  and  researching  these  programs;  data  regarding 
them  were  gathered  through  personal  interviews,  telephone  conversations  and  research  reports.  The 
projects  identified  to  be  studied  were: 

1 . A program  to  assess  Florida's  educational  needs. 

2.  The  formation  of  the  Educational  Research  and  Development  Program,  including  a study  of  the 
relevance  of  Florida's  state-wide  ninth-  and  twelfth-grade  testing  program. 

3.  The  state's  involvement  in  the  National  Assessment  Program. 

4.  The  Student  Information  Record  System  Project  (SIRS). 

5.  Th:^  development  and  implementation  of  a state-wide  Planned  Program  Budgeting  system 
(PPBS). 

6.  The  development  of  a state-wide  Management  Information  System  (MIS),  including  Florida's 
pan  icipation  in  the  activities  of  the  Belmont  Group. 

7.  Accreditation. 

Since  th^  present  organization  of  the  Department  of  Education  (DOE)  was  not  set  up  with 
assessment  and  accountability  in  mind,  the  department  was  reorganized.  Figure  1 shows  the  new 
organizational  chart  for  the  DOE. 

As  there  are  many  definitions  of  MIS  and  PPBS,  the  following  definitions  or  descriptions  of  the 
systems  are  ofiered  for  clarity. 

1 . A PPBS  is  viewed  by  most  educators  in  Florida  as  a collection  of  several  principles  or  emphases 
that,  when  combined,  are  called  a system.  In  short,  a PPB  System  relates  outputs  to  resources 
and  provides  the  user  of  the  system  with  the  option  of  carrying  out  cost  analyses  such  as 
cost-effectiveness  and  cost-benefit  analyses.^ 

2.  An  MIS  is  viewed  by  those  concerned  with  Florida  project  as  an  organized  arrangement  for 
making  the  right  information  available  to  i >se  who  need  it,  at  the  time  they  need  it,  in  the 
desiitrd  format,  at  the  least  possible  cost.^  Furthermore,  this  system  ought  to  be  capable  of 
providing  information  regarding  the  future  status  of  any  other  given  system.  In  other  words, 
management  ought  to  be  able  to  use  the  system  for  simulation  purposes. 

The  succeeding  pages  contain  a cursory  discussion  of  the  eight  activities  in  the  State  of  Florida 
related  to  educational  accountability.  As  it  is  difficult  to  pinpoint  a time  sequence  for  the  inception  of 
these  activities,,  many  of  them  have  been  treated  as  separate  entities  when  in  fact  they  arc  related  to  other 
projects.  In  other  words  the  order  and/or  separate  treatment  of  the  projects  is  not  significant. 


^ffBS  II  dMCfibad  la  more  dalalt  In  SacUon  6 of  Uili  lepoit. 

to  AMoeUUoci  of  EducaUooal  DaU  Syatnm,  A Flan  for  tha  E$fabtiahmant  of  a Stata-Wida  Educalionai  Informational 


ERIC 


vMlkMi  Managamant  A rtpoit  to  Floyd  T.  ^ftaUwian,  ^ '^mm.  of  Ed.  March  i969,  p.  23. 
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FLORIDA  STATE  DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION 
ORGANIZATION  CHART  1 


^Florida  PotlHi^  School  Education:  A Comprehensive  Plan  For  the  70's,  submitted  to  the  Florida  Legislature  (Tallahassee,  Florida:  Select  Council  of  Post 
High  School  Education,  March  1970),  p.  6. 


Section  2 

FLORIDA’S  EDUCATIONAL  NEEDS  ASSESSMENT  PROGRAM 


In  May  1968,  the  Florida  Educational  Research  and  Development  Council,  acting  upon  the  invitation 
of  the  Florida  State  Department  of  Education,  organized  a task  force  to  develop  a plan  for  the  study  ot 
Florida’s  educational  needs.  The  task-force  group,  comprised  of  19  professionals,  most  of  whom  are 
connected  with  education,  recommended  that  the  ultimate  outcome  of  the  study  focus  on  the  following 

broad  areas:  .r  n • • i 

A.  Status  of  education,  K-12  in  Florida,  with  respect  to  achievement  of  the  following  perennial 

objectives: 

1.  Communication  and  learning  skills. 

2.  Citizenship  education. 

3.  Vocational  interests. 

4.  Mental  and  physical  health. 

5.  Home  and  family  relationships. 

6.  Aesthetic  and  cultural  appreciations. 

7.  Moral  and  ethical  values.  . 

B.  Evaluation  of  current  educational  programs  in  terms  of  certain  major  criteria. 

1.  The  relevance  of  educational  programs  for  Florida  now  and  in  the  future. 

2.  The  relevance  of  educational  programs  for  selected  subpopulations  within  the  state. 

3.  The  effectiveness  of  edueationil  programs  in  allowing  for  individual  differences  and 
providing  motivation  and  skill  for  self-directed,  continued  learning. 

4.  Comparison  of  Florida’s  educational  status  with  that  of  other  states. 

C.  Identification  from  (B)  of  critical  needs  for  education  in  Florida,  K-12. 

Each  of  the  seven  general  objectives  was  then  analyzed  in  terms  ot  what  behavior  could  be  expected 
of  persons  who  have  completed  schooling  and/or  have  sought  training  through  the  Florida  system. 
Following  this,  the  task  group  suggested  procedures  for  collecting,  analyzing,  and  evaluating  available  data 
for  each  of  the  broad  areas  mentioned  above.  Table  1 following,  lists  some  of  the  questions  which  the  task 
force  posed  in  the  area  of  communications  and  learning  skills. 


1. 


3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 


Table  1 


SAMPLE  QUESTIONS  AND  SOURCES  OF  DATA 


Questions 

Wluit  percent  of  tlie  people  cannot  gain  satisfactory 
employment  because  ot  lack  oi  communications  skills? 

What  percent  of  draftees  and  volunteers  are  rejected  by 
the  Armed  Services  because  of  lack  of  communications 
skills’ 

What  percent  of  pupils  are  above,  at.  and  below  national 
norms  on  standardized  tests  in  reading  and  English  ? 

What  percent  of  dropouts  are  above,  at.  and  below 
national  age  norms  in  reading  and  English? 

How  is  literacy  distributed  among  population 
subgroups? 

How  many  who  are  not  literate  in  English  are  literate  in 
another  language? 

What  percent  of  the  out-of-school  population  can 
communicate  in  a second  language? 

What  percent  of  the  school  population  is  learning  to 
comnumicate  in  a second  language? 


Sources  of  Data: 

U.S.  and  Florida  Employment  Services; 
U.S.  Department  of  Labo'-;  State  and 
local  adult  vocational  agencies. 

Armed  Services  records 


Standardized  test  results 

ESEA  Title  1 reports 

State  and  local  dropout  studies 

Census 

Standardized  test  results 

Federal,  state,  and  local  government 

agencies 

Local  school  system  studies 
Census 

U.S.  and  Florida  employment  services 
State  and  local  enrollment  studies 


•ial Task  Force.  A Plan  fur  aiudy  of  the  Hducational  Needs  of  Florida  (Gainesville,  Florida:  University  of  Florida 
•ise  of  Education.  June  7.  1968).  p.  1. 
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Figure  2 depicts  the  proposed  network  for  the  Needs  study  and  gives  a clearer  picture  c the  . arious 
tasks  necessary  to  complete  it.  Three  separate  research  studies  were  suggested  by  the  task  >rcc  (1)  a 
review  and  secondary  analysis  of  the  socioeconomic  and  educational  data  which  are  currently  being 
collected  in  the  state;  (2)  a survey  of  educational  practices  in  the  state;  and  (3)  an  opinion  poll  of  specified 
groups  regarding  education  in  the  State  of  Florida  and  its  needs. 

To  date,  ail  the  reports  have  been  completed,  but  the  first  study  has  yet  to  be  written.  The  second 
study,  the  survey  of  current  district  educational  practices,  is  well  documented.  This  study  used  a 


Figure  2 NEEDS  STUDY- 
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27-county  sample  and  looked  at; 

Inputs-Kind  and  level  of  support  which  school  districts  provide  their  schools. 

Throughputs— Socioeconomic  and  cultural  characteristics  of  the  persons  upon  whom  the  county 

school  systems  are  acting.  j-  i 

Outputs— The  variety  of  conventional  and  nonconventional  educational  consequences  directly  or 
indirectly  attributable  to  the  educational  activities  of  the  county  school  system. 
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1-..  ^—,  oiso-ict  Educational  Practices  (TaUahassee,  Florida:  State  Department  of  Education,  Bureau  of  Research,  1970), 
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It  » iSc  Kocaivh  and  iVvck^pw***  U>  Hknlil>  ir^caivh 

ami  ik-»(rl<H'«*cnl  rvccxl»  a.tnilic*  <oodo<lcd  uiwkrf  Ihc  pfxi0am  mdl  he 

t>-«pu.nwtr  to  ilK  iwdv  *•(  cd«KalK»nal  <krvn»«omakcrv  To  idcnlil)  »»ccdv  Ihc 
rtvi^am  »ai  fcl>  upo*»  Ihc  l«^»  aJ*mM>  pcHipa  crralcd  undet  Ihc  tdiKalKmal 
Re*-  »li:h  a.»d  l>c»xk»pmcnl  A<t.  Ihc  peCtom  »ho  «r»c  on  Ihc  Uall  ol  Ihc  Slate  B<M«d 
ol  Mmalion  and  the  ( onimnwoncf . and  a laak  lortc  ^o«npa«cd  ol  fcprncnUUvra  ol 
all  loul  divmon*  in  Ihc  Ucfwnmcnl  ol  ItdiKalion  » 

Accofdinf  lo  Rhodca.  Ihc  con*c»iucncr*  ol  I hr  pfuffam  would  he 
! Foi  Ihc  H-hoola  ol  Htinda 

The  rncr-aU  die*  I on  Ihc  fKcacni  athooh  in  Honda  wouhl  he  lo  pnmdc  ihcm  with  mcan»  lo  |^l 
"ri»h;-now**  anawen  liial  will  parallel  ihc  direction  ol  *lon#  lcrfn"  anawera  bemf  dcaclopcd.  By 
uaiiif  poaubly  Ihc  propoacd  pcrlormancc  alamlarda  lor  aialc  accfcdilalHMi  aa  a tnlcfion  relcfcncc 
lor  cwpcralivc  improvemcni  cfforla.  there  ahould  he  a conlimioua  increaac  in  knowlcdfc  and 
appbcalion  of  **whal  la  poasubk.'* 


2.  For  Ihc  reaearch  coniraclora 

In  addition  lo  makinf  ii  poa-obk  lo  perceive  environmenlal  relalionahipa  which  will  alicci  ihc 
'locedurea  under  development,  ihc  conlinuinf  inicniclion  beiween  reaearch  and  pradice  will  provide 
whal  a creative  aimoaphere  in  which  ihc  "lension  beiween  ihe  drive  for  profcaaional  aoiononiy”  of 
the  researcher,  “and  ihe  aiimulaiion  from  applied  problems**  can  be  ihc  “enerfy  source  for  new 
sparks  of  creaiiviiy." 

3.  For  ihe  Honda  DcpartTs-ni  of  Education 

The  new  problem-solving  rcUtionships  wiih  ihe  schoob  wiU  permit  the  Oeparimeni  of  Education  lo 
“aim**  iu  iniemal  expertise  and  resource*  more  appropriately. 

Department  of  EducaUon  personnel  arc  govemmeni  employees  and  can  be  perceived  m rcasonab^ 
objective.  Through  the  department's  reorganization,  new  relationships  of  trust  and  confidence  can  be 
esublished  that  can  lead  to  regularized  channeU  of  cooperation. 

l«l^  tnr  thu  pragMiw  can  ha  found  In  aaetton  229.561,  Florida  Smulas, 

2p»«d  DanM,  Ctoi  Tha  Florida  Edueotionat  Romveh  and  DomlopmantFrogm  RooUy  M#**  any  Di/ftrenct  in  FUtrido 
Edueationf,  Tallshawai  Florida:  Slat*  Oapartnwot  of  EducatkMi,  June  29, 1970. 

4a  A-  Rhodaa.  The  Mannaement  of  tho  Florida  Edueatipnal  Reaearch  and  Devetopmenl  Program,  Saw  York;  E.  F. 
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pjdc  kvrb  *nd  m ihc  44tn*i.*  cdueiUonjs  pr —^tiinx  d Use  publu  witoolv  The 
<r4  4lxi4tion  pfxss.cduie  » xi.ill  be  x.'  e.'fulru.lcd  4J>d  ar*ch-|x-d  4%  l*‘  «•»<>'•  *^hiK»l 

dt-l*tet  »iih  telex 4nl  »«*iTsp4t4lix e dil4  lo  ctvaMe  dtxinel  whentl  btxjtd  tncmberx. 
jditumxitiiotx.  4nJ  i!.c  puMu  i"  mote  tcidiK  4ppi>»'<’  cduealK*nil  profirw  and  t« 
cffeelitalc  Ihr  vlteti|tll''C!'ui»|t  i»(  Ihe  di»lti»  I » cduealKxsvjl  ptxx^urn  The  c^alualKxtt 
plxKcduie  Uiall  ptoxnlc  4 umlotm  cxalualioti  •-'I  eaels  v.hev'1  dtxitsvl  in  flux  xtalc.  and. 
lo  Ihe  cxlenl  I'lXx.xjMe  be  eumpalible  «xil!  nalK»i4jl  pfxKrxIufrx  lot  Ihc  a^xc^xmcnl  of 
pfopfamv  Its  rdueaiti’ts 


Sex  lion  2 Repofix  The  (‘ommniMonct  of  Fducalion  xhall  make  a prvhminar>  rrfHjf  f ft' 
Ihc  Suic  Board  of  tducalion  and  Ihc  Oiainncn  of  ihc  Hou»e  and  Scnalc  tducalkm 
Commilire*  b>  Oclobct  I.  I‘*70  The  pfttiimnar>  report  xhall  include  Ihe 
(~(tifif{i{%'i^4ix'r*x  pfopoxed  hodjei  for  implemcnlinj  ihe  cx'aJualion  ixfocedufcx  in  Ihe 
fmal  >cat  1*171  72  Tim  ptopoxed  budfel  thall  be  mtiuded  in  ih?  legiUalne  budfcl  of 
Ihc  dcpanmcnl  of  educaiion  The  Commixsaoncr  xhall  make  a final  rcporl  lo  Ihc  Slalc 
Board  of  kducalion  and  Ihe  Ic^ixialutc  b>  March  1 . 1**71  The  final  rrporl  xhall  include 
Ihc  t'omnuxiuoncf 'x  recommendalionx  for  Ihr  divxcmmalion  of  ihc  dala  on  educalional 
fxfofjexH  in  each  xithool  dixinci 


Scclion  .1  Ihix  acl  xliall  lake  effctl  Jul>  1 , l**7o  * 

In  I** 70.  a Sicenn*  t ommillec  of  ihe  I ducalion  t ommixuon  of  ihe  Slalex  (hC’Sf  drafled  a rexolulion 
lo  x|xrcad  Ihe  Naiional  Ax«exxmciU  of  Tducaliunal  Rroctatux  (NAt  Pf  lo  bolh  Ihe  xiale  and  lox:al  Icxel.  The 
rcvolulion,  adupled  by  Ihc  H S.  rcadx 

Be  II  fcxolved  lhai  PC'S  uflerx  10  xerve  iix  member  xiatex  (42  in  number)  ax  a rcxource 
ui  axxaxiinf  xiaicx  in  Ihc  dcxelopmx*ni  ul  uaie  axxexajnenl  procramx.  including  Ihe 
adapialion  ul  Ihe  Salional  Axacxamenl  model,  wiih  Ihe  underxiandmg  lhal  coxix  of 
xsuch  rcxourcex  xxould  be  mel  by  rexjucxitng  xl  iiex,  and  ihai  Ihc  tCS  provide  lo  xtaie 
educalion  agcnciex  ai  iheu  rettucxi,  and  »l  cm:,  specimen  lels  of  published  National 
Asxrssmeni  items  apprupruicly  packaged  lor  1 her  with  a manual  of  instruciiotu. 
xconng  keys,  and  adminbiralive  tapes  and  x*.haiever  atuislance  is  necessary  ui  ad  vising 
on  Iheir  dupUcaiion  and  uxe.* 

The  acceptance  of  the  resolution  was  followed  by  a retiuesi  from  Florida  for  permiauon  and  help  in 
conducting  a siaie~wide  and  local  asaesameni  of  its  67  school  districiN  This  retjiiesf  had  fA'en  taking  shape 
since  Flonda's  uivoivcineni  as  a sample  suic.  The  1»I69  legtsUiure  requcsied  ihc  DOE  10  devek^  w 
assesamcni  program  which  would  be  useful  for  i»olicy  decisions,  and  which,  where  applicable.  wmiWbc 
constsieni  with  national  programs  for  assessmcni.  Informaiion  giihered  fron.  ihe  five  disfricu  in  Florwa 
that  pariicipaied  in  the  national  sample  appeared  10  be  well  in  line  with  whai  the  legisJaiure  requested. 
Theiefore  there  is  a strong  rationale  for  Florida's  adopting  this  on  a state-wide  basis. 

pga  La^daiiv*  Rapoctais.  lae,.  P.O.  Bon  746.  Tdlaha«a*.  Ptoiida.  May.  IM9 
£ J^C  ieanoii  1/.S.A  . *aaWagUMi,  D.C.;  Aural  J.  1970.  p.  tM 
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Uwr  At4-(K«;r  C omm^uoncf.  Piv^am  Hanninf  and  rcwrdmatof  for  Ihc 
iK>l;  5tsc  \Al  I*  »»*5  *rn«hk  Ifuruia  lo  vomparc  «ht  rr»uU*  of  H\  d»*tr>clt  wUh  nalionaJ  norrna 

cnouei'i.  othcJ  iUtc*  arc  pUnmnj  lo  folfow  Flonda’a  lead  Otrfon 
Toni  Mti’aU,  ovjS^pmnji  t,CT>  dvaiitnan.  taid  h»»  dale  wUI  fcl  alarled  at  once 
Jo  do  Ihc  MOK  Jhinu  ( olofado  and  Delaware  are  abo  tnlcrrUed  and  more  atalea  are 
e'si^cvfcd  to  folhm  When  aaked  if  he  thought  wme  educator*  would  feel 
d^Rible  cn:>w«d  h>  the  committee**  action.  McCall  replied  "t  really  don't  care.**  Seven 
jS»:»vcrnor*  attending  the  fcCS  meeting  Hathaway  of  Wyoming.  Levander  of 
MmncM'U,  Love  of  (,  olorado,  McNau  of  South  Carobna.  Petenon  of  Delaware. 

MiUiken  of  Michigan,  and  Md all  agreed  ihat  local  and  date  reporting  of  national 
*c*cv%  iwnt  rc*5ult*  r;  inevitable  and  probably  helpful.  Rep.  fcdith  Green  tD-Oreg.). 
chaimian  of  a Howie  subcommittee  on  education,  added  her  lupport  to  the  ECS 
PoIm,>  change  Leading  education  organization*  originally  opposed  the  idea  of  a 
national  aMuesament  (wogram.  They  had  three  maior  concern*,  that  it  would  become  a 
ungk  national  te*t.  that  it  would  lead  to  a national  cumculum  to  meet  the  goal*  of 
the  test . and  that  it  would  resinct  change*  in  tn*tructk>nal  method*.* 

Tlie  CommimoncT  of  Education  will  recommend  to  the  legi*lature  in  March  1 97 1 , that  the  State  of 
Ronda  adopt  the  Nabonal  Asseument  Package  for  the  sUte  evaluation  *v*tem.  Reports  and  other  persons 
related  to  this  area  feel  that  the  recommendation  will  past  and  a state-wide  testing  law  result  from  the 
recommendation.  Should  the  program  be  accepted,  it  will  probably  cost  the  sUle  over  SI. 2 million  per 
year. 


O ■ 
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Section  5 

STIUII  NT  INFORM  ATION  RtCORI)  SYSTtM  (SIRS>  PROJECT 


In  j repoM  l)»  Henry  ( I ox.  director  o(  the  Honda  SIRS  project,  stated  that  the  project  sitould 
demonxtrale.  on  a lour-county  haxix.  the  effectivene?.s  of  a xtate-wide  system  for  eleclroftic  storage  and 
retrieval  of  student  data  which  i'  often  needed  to  solve  educational  problems.  Specincally  the  system 
^ould 


1 . Ilie  value  of  a state-wide  system  with  a uniform  coding  for  identifying  and  orgnniamg  daU. 

2.  An  automatic  referral  system  based  on  analysis  of  data  according  to  predetermined  criteria. 

3.  Improvement  of  guidance  services  through  the  use  of  accurate,  complete,  and  timely 
information. 

4.  Provision  for  individual  identiricat  ion  of  student  needs  and  progress. 

5.  Improvement  of  curriculum,  methods,  and/or  iruterials  based  on  factual  data. 

6.  Improved  scheduling  and  placement  practices. 

7.  Measurement  of  the  effectiveness,  of  improvements.  • 

Objectives  of  the  SIRS  project  were:  • ■ _j- 

1.  To  compare  c'ost  and  efficiency  faciors  for  various  methods  of  obtaining,  recording  and 
updating  data  using  keypunch,  optical  readers  and  direct  input  from  on-Tine  terminals. 

2.  To  develop  parameters  to  use  computers  for  automatic  referral  of  individuals  or  groups  needing 
special  attention. 

3.  To  produce  information  leading  to  improved  practices  in  curriculum,  placement,  grouping, 

scheduling,  and  financing.  ... 

4.  To  develop  the  means  to  exchange  data  electronically,  between  schools,  counties,  universities, 

and  the  State  Department  of  Education.^ 


Bach  of  the  four  counties  selected,  Dade.  Safasota,  Pinellas,  and  Hillsborough,  were  to  develop  a 
system  appropriate  to  their  size  for  collecting,  updating,  and  retrieving  data.  Furthermore,  each  county  was 
to  be  able  to  produce  three  records: 


1.  Rorida  Student  Report. 

2.  Linear  Student  Record  for  Automated  Systems. 

3.  Rorida  Student  Cumulative  Report.* 


Figure  3 is  a PERT  net  work  of  the  SIRS  project,  and  delineates  the  rngjor  activities  wWch  have 
taken  place  to  date.  The  map  in  Figure  4 shows  the  counties  that  had  computers  in  1967,  and  is  ofTered 
for  purposes  of  comparison.  Florida’s  schools  were  relaUvely  weU  off  in  computer  hardware  in  1967,  and 
at  present  only  a few  of  the  counties  in  the  state  do  not  have  access  to  a computer. 

Whether  or  not  the  sute  will  implement  the  system  which  resulted  from  the  SIRS  projwt  is  another 
question.  Unfortunately,  it  is  very  likely  to  shelve  the  SIRS  nuterial,  software  and  all.  This  reluctance 
does  not  stem  from  weaknesses  in  the  system,  as  aU  phases  were  successful,  but  rather  from  the  »ct  ^t 
there  is  (1)  a storage  problem;  (2)  a shortage  of  personnel  to  imfdement  the  systeni  properly ; arid  (3)  a 
lack  of  funds  to  cover  the  expense.  In  short,  the  resource  commitment  for  a state*wide  system  is  just  too 

peat. 


Ihmwv  C.  Fox.  Imorootd  Sdueatlomt  Stmfces  and  Proctieaa  through  UtOiaathn  ofEUetronie  Raeorda,  ijirogisM  report  of 

a.  l**T.  w Dr.  E.  L.  Wbl«l»«.  Sfl.  Did.  C«d.<y  PotU.  Sd«.ob,  1»M.  p.  I 

O >os./Md..p.  2 
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Figure  3 
SIRS  PROJECT 


Figure  4 

FLORIDA  COUNTIES  WITH  COMPUTERS 


PERCENTAGE  OF  STUDENTS  ENROLLED 
IN  COUNTIES  WITH  COMPUTER  CAPABILITIES 


SIRS 

COUNTIES 


NON PROJECT  COUNTIES 
WITH  COMPUTERS 


COUNTIES 

WITHOUT 

COMPUTERS 


600,370 
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393,427 


268,514 


Section  6 


ACTIVITIES  IN  ESTABLISHING  A PLANNED  PROGRAM  BUDGETING  SYSTEM  (PPBS) 


Florida’s  commitment  to  an  integrated  PPB  System  is  undeniable,  the  intent  has  been  clearly 
delineated  in  three  pieces  of  legislation: 


1.  The  state  planning  law,  which  provided  for  the  formal  annual  development  of  the 
Florida  State  Six-Year  Plan,  for  the  articulation  of  the  goals  and  objectives  of  state 
government,  for  the  projected,  quantified  annual  accomplishments  and  financial 
schedules  for  each  of  the  six  years  in  each  program  area,  and  for  the  formal  adoption 
by  the  Governor,  as  the  chief  planning  officer  of  the  state,  of  each  of  these. 

2.  Legislation  requiring  the  Auditor  General  of  the  state  to  begin  performance  audits  of 
all  state  operations.  This  obviously  requires  each  department  of  the  state  to  establish 
criteria  for  evaluation  of  its  programs’  effectiveness  in  order  for  the  Auditor  General 
to  certify  actual  accomplishment  compared  with  planned,  budgeted,  or  anticipated 
accomplishment. 

3.  The  reorganization  act  of  1969,  which  lists  as  the  responsibility  of  the  head  of  every 
department  a requirement  that  he  “compile  annually  a comprehensive  program 
budget  covering  such  period  as  may  be  required,  reflecting  all  program  and  fiscal 
matters  relating  to  the  operation  of  his  department  and  each  program,  subprogram, 
and  activity  therein  and  such  other  matters  as  may  be  required  by  law.”- 


Section  23.014  (2)  of  the  state  planning  statute,  for  example,  provides  that: 

Upon  request  of  the  department  of  administration,  each  state  agency  shall  annually 
file  with  the  department  its  plan  for  each  program  under  its  jurisdiction  to  be 
undertaken  or  executed  for  the  next  six  years.  The  plan  shall  include  a full 
explanation  of  the  need  and  justification  for  each  program,  its  relationship  to  other 
similar  programs  being  carried  out  by  state,  local.  Federal  or  private  agencies,  the 
annual  anticipated  accomplishment  of  each  program  over  the  [next]  six  years  as  is 
feasible.  The  judiciaiy  and  the  legislature  are  specifically  excluded  from  this 
requirement.  The  planning  and  budget  director  shall  submit  to  the  secretary 
recommendations  for  the  annual  development  pro^ams  based  on  the  information 
submitted  by  each  state  agency  and  his  analysis  of  developmental  needs  and 
requirements. 


Sections  216.023  and  216.031  of  the  budgeting  statute  provide  the  following: 

Each  agency  shall  submit  an  annual  legislative  budget  to  the  governor,  as  chief  budget 
officer  of  the  state,  in  the  form  and  manner,  and  at  such  time,  as  may  be  prescribed 
by  the  department.  However,  no  state  agency  shall  submit  its  legislative  budget  later 
than  November  1 each  year. 

The  legislative  budget  submitted  by  each  state  agency  showing  the  amounts  needed 
for  operational  expenditures  during  the  next  fiscal  year  shall  contain  the  following: 

1.  A complete  financial  plan  of  operations  with  all  proposed  expenditures  itemized 
and  classified  by  prescribed  appropriation  categories  and  funds. 

2.  A statement  and  such  other  detailed  information  as  may  be  necessary  to  identify 
the  amounts  requested: 


ERIC 


^Wallace  W.  Henderson  and  Samuel  Tu  ;ker.  Instructions  for  Preparation  of  1971  Budget  and  Six-Year  Plan  and  1971 
Legislative  Budget  Request,  Tallahp?see,  Florida:  State  of  Florida  Department  of  Administration,  August  5, 1970,  p.  1 
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Figure  5 


FLORIDA’S  PLAN  FOR  A STATE -WIDE  PPB  SYSTEM 


a To  continue  current  proframs. 

h To  improve  cxKtinf  programs, 

c.  For  prupoMTd  new  proframs. 

t A complete  Itemized  list  of  estimated  revenues  to  be  coilectedt  classified  by 
vciurcev  of  revenue  and  funds. 

4 A copy  of  the  balance  sheet  for  the  prior  fiscal  year  and  such  other  financial 
ilalemenu.  schedules,  and  reports  as  may  be  required  pursuant  to  law  or  as  may 
be  presenbed  by  the  department. 


Figure  6 

PROGRAM  STRUCTURE  FOR  FLORIDA’S  PPB  SYSTEM 


Subprograms 


C i«m«nts 


Sub* laments 


FLORIDA  STATE’S  PROGRAM,  SUBPROGRAM  AND  ELEMENT  BREAKDOWN 
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As  indicated  in  Florida’s  plan  for  a state-wide  PPBS  (see  Figure  5),  the  Department  of 
Administration,  Division  of  Planning  and  Budgeting,  has  adopted  a schedule  which  requires^  the 
development  of  the  system  over  a six-year  span  covering  1971-77.  The  first  program  budget  will 
developed  for  recommendation  to  the  1971  legislature  for  application  to  fiscal  year  1971-72.  It  is 
intended  that  the  complete  six-year  plan  indicate  accomplishments  for  each  of  the  six  years. 

The  term  “program  structure”  suggests  a whole  built  up  of  subcomponents.  In  Florida  s approach 
to  a PPBS  the  program  structure  is  conceived  as  a pyramid  which  descends  from  general  activities  to 
specifics.  Figure  6 represents  the  components  or  breakdown  of  this  program. 

Figure  7^  shows  the  actual  breakdown  used  in  the  state’s  PPBS  for  Program  (Education).  The 
subelements  not  shown  in  Figure  7 are  presented  in  Table  4^.  The  subelements  in  Table  4 are  for  the 
element,  Improvement  of  Basic  Education,  which  is  element  3.1 1 in  Figure  7. 


Table  4 

SUBELEMENTS  FOR  IMPROVEMENT  OF  BASIC  EDUCATION  - ELEMENT  3.1 1 


3. 1 1 1 Early  Childhood 

3. 1 12  Elementary 

3.113  Art 

3. 114  Driver  Education 

3.115  English  Language  Arts 

3.116  Foreign  Language 

3. 117  Health,  Physical  Education, 
Recreation 

3.118  Mathematics 
3. 1 19  Music 
3.11a  Science 

3. 1 lb. Social  Science 


3.11c 

Conservation  and  Environ- 
mental Education 

3.Hd 

Adult  General  Education 

3. 1 te 

Library/Media 

3.1  If 

Guidance 

3.  Mg 

School  Health 

3. 1 Ih 

Food  and  Nutrition 

3. MI 

Transportation 

3.MJ 

Student  Activities 

3.  Ilk 

Community  School  Services 

3. 1 II 

Local  Administration 

Nine  programs,  in  addition  to  education,  have  been  identified,  and  each  pro^am  has  been 
subdivided  into  its  components  in  a way  similar  to  that  illustrated  for  education.  The  nine  other  state 
programs  are  as  follows: 

Business  agriculture  and  consumer  services;  crime  prevention  and  CTL;  health,  manpower,  and 
employment;  natural  resources;  recreation  and  culture;  social  and  rehabilitative  services;  transportation; 
and  government  direction  and  support. 

Perhaps  the  most  crucial  component  of  Florida’s  Plan  (see  Figure  5)  is  the  activity  labeled 
“Crosswalk.”  The  term  “crosswalking”  can  best  be  defined  as  “translating,”  for  it  simply  implies  that 
activities  and  costs,  etc.,  in  the  traditional  budget  are  translated  into  subelements,  etc.,  in  the  new 
program  budget.  The  state  feels  that  the  crosswalk  activity  is  necessary  as: 


the  State  of  Florida  program  structure  is  not  constrained  by  organizational 
boimdaries.  Accordingly,  in  many  instances,  organizational  resources  will  be  used  to 
support  the  objectives  of  two  or  more  subelements.  Since  all  resources  currently 
are  allocated  to  organizational  activities,  and  not  to  subelements,  it  Ls  necessa^  to 
compute  precise  operating  requirements  first  on  the  basis  of  organizational  activity. 

After  requirements  have  been  determined  on  a direct  basis  by  organization,  the  total 
requirements  can  tlien  be  converted  by  this  process  called  ^ Crosswalking  to  the 
subelements  that  will  be  the  ultimate  recipient  of  the  organization’s  resources. 

^Division  of  Planning  and  Budgeting,  Tentative  State  Program  Structure  (Tallahassee,  Florida;  Department  of 
Administration,  August,  1970),  p.  3-8 
^Ibid.,  p.  3-1 

iderson  and  Tucker,  op.  cit,  p.  61 
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Honda's  tnvolvcmcnl  in  PPB  Systems  analysis  and  consideration  has  not  consisted  solely  of 
conceptuali/.ation  without  expenmentation.  On  the  contrary,  i I on  da  has  two  nationally  known  on-foing 
projects  in  PPBS.  These  are  the  Dade  County  PPB  System  Project,  .ind  the  University  School  PPB  System 
Project  at  Florida  State  University.  Tallahassee. 

The  Dade  ( ounty  PPB  Project  was  designed  to  investigate  the  feasibility  and  resource  commitments 
for  a PPBS  at  the  county  level  * ; the  University  School  project  was  designed  to  examine  similar  aspects  at 
the  individual  course  level  within  a school.  Both  projects  are  evaluationoriented.  particularly  the 
University  School  project,  which  is  directed  at  answering,  among  others,  the  following  questions: 

I . How  well  are  current  programs  doing? 

Are  current  programs  achieving  the  goals  set  for  the  school? 

These  two  projects,  if  successful,  are  to  serve  as  models  for  the  public  schools  of  Florida. 

To  date,  both  of  the  above  projects  can  be  considered  successful;  moreover,  they  are  both  still  on 
target.  The  University  School  PPB  System  Project  was  successful  enough  to  warrant  continued  support. 
While  last  years  efforts  involved  only  K-12  mathematics,  this  year  the  project  will  involve  the  entire 
curriculum  in  the  PPB  model.  The  model  developed  for  math  K-12  will  be  used  with  the  other  programs 
in  the  school  system.  !f  this  year’s  project  is  successful,  the  model  will  warrant  consideration  for 
state-wide  implementation. 

Florida  is  well  on  its  way  to  having  one  of  the  finest  PPB  Systems  in  the  nation.  The  Florida 
University  School  Study,  for  example,  is  one  of  the  finest  examples  of  a semi-PPBS  which  will  effect  and 
permit  cost-effectiveness  analysis  at  the  individual  school  level.  Furthermore,  the  state  is  well  aware  of 
the  need  to  collapse,  i.e.  consolidate,  data  as  one  moves  up  the  hierarchy  of  program-school-county-state. 
Although  far  from  the  mark,  it  appears  as  though  Florida  will,  within  the  next  seven  years,  probably  be 
nearer  than  most  states  to  having  a PPB  System  which  is  actually  implemented  on  a state-wide  basis. 


^Management  Systems  in  the  Dade  County  Public  Schools,  Miami,  Florida:  Dade  County  Public  Schools,  November  18, 
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MANAGEMENT  INFORMATION  SYSTEMS  CONCEPTS 


The  State  of  Florida  has  long  been  interested  in  the  concept  of  a Management 
(MIS)  P«.«on^  Lie  very  dear  vhen  .he  Florida  Legislature  mandated  rn  Senate  B.ll 

70*X(68)  that; 


Amone  the  oriority  programs  which  shall  be  expanded  immediately  is  the 
management  information  system  necessary  to  assist  the  state  superintenden^t.  the  state 
board^of  education  and  legislature  in  determining  the  status  and  needs  of  education 
and  to  establish  educational  policies. 

The  state  superintendent  shall  utilize  all  appropriate  modem 
techniques,  and  practices  which  will  cause  the  state’s  educational  program  to  be  more 
effective  and  which  will  provide  the  greatest  economies  in  the  management  and 
operation  of  the  state’s  system  of  education. 

Some  target  areas  which  shall  receive  immediate  priority  shall  ^ business 
management  purchasing  practices,  financial  accounting,  development  of  long-range 
plannSg  exwptional  accounting  techniques,  school  plant  maintenance  cooperative 
Ltivitie*  in  multi-county  agreements,  idle  fund  investment  and  staff  development. 

The  state  superintendent  shaU  report  to  the  1969  session  of 

activities  undSaken,  the  stage  of  development  of  that  time,  the  progress  made  and 

recommendations  for  furthur  improvements. 


A recent  document  prepared  by  FAEDS,  states  that; 


The  lark  of  factual  information  on  which  to  make  decisions  is  among  the  most  senous 

educators, 

government  decision  makers  want  to  improve  education,  but  do  collected 

focts  on  which  to  act  intelUgently  . . . Much  valuable  mformation  is 
recorded  ^d  reported  now  at  aU  levels  on  education.  It  is  often  buned  m Wes 
however,  and  not  made  available  in  useful  form  to  the  right  peop  e a 
time— if  at  all.V 


Sr«mSonrma«riM  and  fmandal  Tlte  system  cannot,  however,  be  used  as  a support 

IFAEDS  ^ Plan  for  the  Eetahllshment  of  a Stote-u,® 

phrisHnn  Orammicetinner  of  Education  (Tallahassee,  Flonda:  FAEDS,  March  1969),  p.  1.  ^ . * * 

^ further  description  see:  Activities  Summary  of  Information  System  (Taliahassee,  Florida:  State  epartmen  o 
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system  for  any  kind  of  evaluation  or  assessment.  What  is  needed,  according  to  the  FAEDS  study,  is  a system 
which  yieldsspcedy.  accurate,  current  information  relevant  to  the  following  questions: 


Personnel 

What  is  the  rate  of  teacher  turnover  state-wide  and  at  each  cdu  ational  institution? 

What  percentage  of  faculty  effort  is  expended  on  instruction,  research,  counseling, 
administration,  and  other  professional  services? 


Students 

What  is  the  pattern  of  high  school  dropouts  in  various  communities? 

What  vocational  opportunities  exist  within  the  state  for  students  who  enroll  in  the 
various  vocational  programs? 

What  are  the  enrollment  projections  for  the  next  decade? 

Finance 

What  are  the  capital  outlay  costs  per  full-time  equivalent  student  at  each  level  of 
education? 

What  is  the  functional  distribution  of  expenditures  for  education  in  the  State  of 
Florida  (instruction,  administration,  student  services,  research,  etc.)? 

Facilities 

To  what  extent  are  the  educational  plant  facilities  being  utilized  in  the  evenings, 
weekends,  and  summer  months? 

How  many  classes  are  being  held  in  substandard  facilities? 

Programs 

How  many  five-year-old  children  live  in  areas  where  public  kindergarten  is  not 
available? 

What  relationship  exists  between  reading  level  and  the  student  dropout  rate? 

How  many  exceptional  children  have  been  identified  in  Florida  and  what  special 
provisions  have  been  made  for  their  education? 

Community 

To  what  extent  are  public  school  buildings  being  used  after  hours  for  community 
activities? 

What  effect  does  the  influx  of  tourists  and  migrant  workers  have  on  the  educational 
program?  ^ 


i'AEDS,  op.  cit.,  p.  2 
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Figure  8 


CONCEPTUALIZATION  FOR  DATA  FLOW  WITHIN  THE 
FLORIDA  EDUCATIONAL  MANAGEMENT  INFORMATION  SYSTEM 
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Figure  9 


PROPOSED  organizational  CHART* 


•XAlthou^  private  education  is  not  shovm,  its  needs  must  be  recognized  by  the  staff  in  development  of  the  system. 
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The  FAEDS  study  group  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  the  state  needed  an  organized  ^angement 
for  supplying  needed  information  to  decision  makers  at  various  levels.  The  proposed  organization,  The 
Florida  Educational  Management  Information  System  (FEMIS)  is  shown  in  Figure  8.  Figure  9 shows 
where  such  an  organization  would  fit  within  the  state  educational  organization. 

Although  treated  separately  almost  all  of  the  activities  and  projects  discussed  thus  far  in  the  report  are 
in  some  way  related  to  the  MIS  concept.  One  project  however,  which  cannot  be  separated  from  its  concep^is 
the  state’s  involvement  in  the  Belmont  Project.® 

The  general  purpose  of  the  Belmont  group  is  to  examine  ways  to  effect  meaningful  evaluation.  The 
evaluation  efforts  *o  date  have  been  relative  only  to  Federally  funded  programs.  Florida,  being 
progressive  is  one  of  the  states  participating  in  the  project.  “The  joint  agreement  between  the  Chief 
Council  of ’state  School  Officers  (CCSSO)  and  the  USOE  (United  States  Office  of  Education)  caUed  for 
joint  development  by  USOE  and  state  representatives  of  a new  comprehensive  system,  to  evaluate 
Federally  supported  elementary  and  secondary  education  programs.”f  Further,  the  agreement  between 
CCSSO  and  USOE  consisted  of  three  major  components; 

1.  Developing  and  installing  a common  survey  system  designed  to  meet  the  basic  and 
common  management  information  requirements  of  the  Office  of  Education  and  the 
states. 

2.  Developing  and  installing  a long-range  program  of  collecting  and  using  general 
evaluative  information  for  elementary  and  secondary  education. 

3.  Developing  and  installing  pilot  training  programs  for  evaluation  personnel  in  Federal, 
state,  and  local  education  agencies.® 

The  first  survey  of  elementary  school  pupils,  which  was  designed  to  gather  specific  data 
pupils  and  their  progress,  was  sent  out  to  a nationally  representative  sample  of  approximately  850  school 
districts.  To  this  total,  Florida  contributed  18  school  districts.  Information  from  the  survey  will  be 
collected  and  analyzed  as  it  relates: 

1.  To  the  sampled  school  districts;  2.  To  samples  of  elementary  schools  in  the  850 
districts;  3.  To  second-,  fourth-,  and  sixth-grade  teachers  in  the  sampled  schools; ^d  4. 

To  a sample  of  pupils  in  each  of  the  teacher’s  classes.  A siimlar  system  is  being  designed 
for  installation  in  secondary  schools  during  the  spring  of  1 97 1 .® 


Out  of  the  $9  mulion  which  Congress  has  allotted  for  evaluation  programs,  $2.5  million  (or 
thereabouts)  has  been  set  aside  for  the  Belmont  effort  at  the  national  level  and  appro^m^ately  $5  million 
will  be  distributed  to  the  50  states  for  their  participation.  Floyd  Christian,  Florida  s Commissioner  of 
Education,  has  indicated  that  Florida  will  use  a portion  of  its  allotment  to  support  its  mvolvement  m 
Belmont.  The  remaining  funds  will  be  used  to  support  the  state’s  other  evaluation  activities. 

The  pertinent  questions  to  be  considered  for  any  evaluation  system  are; 

1.  What  are  the  objectives  to  be  evaluated?  • 

2.  What  minimum  amount  of  information  is  needed  to  be  gathered  in  order  that  the  objectives 
may  be  evaluated? 


^ James  C.  Impara,  “Improve  Education  Through  Evaluation,”  Florida  Schools,  Vol.  32:5,  May-June,  1970,  p.  26 
p.  27. 


^Ibid.,  p.  7 
^Ibid.,  p.  9 

®The  Belmont  Group  was  esti 
national  level.  Florida  is  one 


active  in  this  area  and  interested  persons 
involvement. 


3.  What  form  should  the  information  be  stored  in  for  the  most  efficient  retrieval  and  processing? 

4.  What  processes  need  to  be  developed  in  order  to  manipulate  the  data  into  the  desired 
information  and  format? 

5.  Does  the  Management  Information  System  adequately  serve  the  needs  and  objectives 
of  the  current  users? 

The  Belmont  project  should  provide  the  State  of  Florida  and  other  states  vdth  a model  which  can 
be  easily  generalized. 

The  DOE  in  the  State  of  Florida  is  well  aware  of  the  need  to  modify  its  approach  to  management.  It 
is  further  aware  that  it  needs  a support  system  within  the  department  that  would: 


1 . Consolidate  data  collection  and  storage. 

2.  Facilitate  efficient  retrieval. 

3.  Permit  simulation  for  planning  purposes. 

4.  Pro\ide  data  relevant  to  a cost-analysis  system. 


The  progress  rate  of  Florida’s  activities  in  the  Belmont  Group  should  be  '/iewed  as  a component  of 
the  MIS,  ?ppears  to  exceed  the  development  of  the  MIS  concept.  Thus,  it  appears  as  though  Florida  has 
yet  to  grasp  the  concept  of  the  MIS.  This  is  not  the  fault  of  individuals  wilthin  the  state  educational 
system,  but  rather  of  the  system  itself.  The  Florida  State  Department  of  Education  is  not  lacking 
educational  data.  The  problem  is,  however,  that  data  do  not  constitute  information.  Moreover,  having 
too  much  data  is  sometimes  worse  than  having  too  little.  Existing  data  must  also  be  integrated  and 
related  to  the  evaluation  of  predetermined  objectives  and/or  decisions.  Until  those  in  the  state  see  the 
need  for  an  MIS  and  give  it  as  the  highest  priority  for  any  assessment  and  e\aluation  system,  the  MIS 
concept  may  continue  to  slumber. 
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Section  8 


ACCREDITATION 


In  1963  Florida  adopted  accreditations  standards  desigiied  to  improve  education  in  the  state.  Since 
then  "he  state  has  sought  further  improvement  through  the  development  of  new  educational  conc^ts  and 
the  continuous  search  for  innovative  procedures.  Such  programs  as  the  testing  program  ^d  the  Planned 
Program  Budgeting  System,  outlined  above,  have  already  been  initiated 

school  districts  throughout  the  state  have  been  experimenting  with  differentiated  staffing,  middle  sc  s, 
and  .otal  staff  development.  Thus  continued  evaluation,  which  is  the  mam  mgredient  m any  ettective 
accreditation  program,  is  contributing  to  Florida’s  rate  of  educational  progr^s.  cf^tp 

A revision  of  the  state  accreditation  standards  was  undertaken  m Florida  ^-^66  by  the  State 
Department  of  Education;  the  committees  were  composed  of  representatives  of  the  ^OE,  distnct  starts, 
school  staffs,  college  staffs,  laymen,  and  students.^  During  the  1968-69  s^ool  year  the 
standards  were  tested  in  a pilot  study,  and  the  results  have  been  compiled.  The  study 

in  63  counties  and  38  of  the  63  county  offices.  Copies  of  the  proposed  stand^ds  were  also  sent  to  every 
college,  university,  elementary  and  secondary  school,  and  county  offices  withm  the  state  for  study  and 

On  the  basis  of  the  date  gathered  from  the  pilot  study.  Commissioner  Christian  recommended. 


1.  That  the  Proposed  Accreditation  Standards  for  Florida  Schools,  1968-69  be  revised 

on  the  basis  of  the  pilot  study  and  reprinted  for  1969-70. 

2.  That  this  revised  set  of  standards  be  utilized  via  data  processing  procedures  m a pilot 
study  in  all  public  elementary  and  secondary  schools  in  the  State  of  Florida  dunng 

the  1969-70  school  year.  ^ , r i 

3.  That  the  classification  of  all  schools  involved  in  this  pilot  study  be  frozen  unless  the 
school  wishes  to  show  improvement  in  its  accreditation  classification  (if  a school 
wishes  to  improve  its  classification,  reports  for  the  1963  standards  must  also  be 

completed).  _ , 

4.  That  following  the  pilot  study  involving  all  public  schools  dunng  the  1 969-70  school 
year,  the  standards  be  revised,  adopted  by  the  State  Board  of  Education,  reprinte 
and  Implemented  as  official  regulations  for  the  1970-71  school  year  ^ 

5.  That  a pilot  visitation  program  (committee  and  SDE  staff)  be  conducted  dunng  the 

1969-70  school  year.  e ^ 

6.  That  county  superintendents  and  principals  encourage  the  development  ol  perlom- 
ance  or  behardoral  objectives  necessary  for  the  implementation  of  the  evaluation 
process  required  in  the  accreditation  program.  This  will  be  necessary  during  the  rest 
of  the  1968-69  school  year,  summer  of  1969,  and  throughout  the  1969-70  school 

year.  2 


The  proposed  accreditation  standards  used  for  the  1968-69  pilot  study  were  revised  and  used  in  the 
1969-70  school  year  in  a pilot  study  which  involved  all  county  personnel,  elementary,  secondary  and 
otherwise.  In  preparation  for  the  1969-70  expanded  pUot  study  county  and  school  staff  were  involved  in 
developing  plans  for  the  following; 


1.  Strategy  for  involving  all  personnel  in  the  evaluation  process. 

2.  The  training  of  key  leadership  personnel  in  developing,  adapting,  or  adopting 
measurable  performance  or  behavioral  objectives. 


Ipersons  should  contact  Lee  Roberts,  Director  School  Accreditation,  State  Department  of  Education,  Tallahassee,  Florida, 


further  information  on  the  committee  organization. 
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3.  The  training  of  key  leadership  personnel  in  the  design  and  utilization  of  the  latest 
measurement  techniques  dealing  with  formulative  evaluation  within  the  teaching- 
learning  situation. 

4.  The  strategy  for  utilizing  trained  personnel,  as  an  outgrowth  of  items  2 and  3,  in 
training  other  personnel. 

5.  The  development,  adaptation,  or  adoption  of  objectives  that  fulfill  the  accreditation 
standards,  and  goals  and  philosophy  of  the  county  (the  inclusion  of  standards  limits 
the  objectives  needed  for  the  institution’s  evaluation). 

6.  The  strategy  for  applying  the  objectives  on  product  and  process  (developed,  adapted 
or  adopted  by  the  school)  and  the  status  standards  within  the  ongoing  teaching- 
learning  situation  as  an  evaluative  process. 

7.  The  collection  of  the  data  for  analysis  and  synthesis  in  performing  next  steps  and 
completing  reports  (school,  county,  and  state-wide). 

8.  The  means  of  implementing  next  steps  (the  changes  necessary  as  substantiated  by 
evidence  accumulated  in  the  evaluation  process  to  bring  about  improvement  of  the 
teaching-learning  process  in  order  to  meet  the  goals  and  objectives  established).  ^ 

The  data  gathered  from  the  1969-70  pilot  study  concerning  the  proposed  accreditation  standards, 
were  used  to  validate  and  revise  the  existing  standards. 2 

During  the  1970-71  school  year  the  1969-70  pilot  study  will  be  continued.  The  participants  in  the 
study  will  continue  to  develop  the  components  of  a system  for  evaluating  their  program  and  service.  The 
1970-71  evaluation  system  is  expected: 


1.  To  refine  evaluation  program  being  utilized  by  the  districts  and  schools. 

2.  To  demonstrate  staff  proficiency  in  recognizing,  selecting,  writing,  and  utilizing 
performance  objectives  appropriate  to  student  and  staff  needs. 

3.  To  define  performance  objectives  appropriate  to  the  needs  of  students  and  staff. 

4.  To  construct,  select  and  validate  usable  evaluative  instruments  and  techniques. 

5.  To  utilize  objectives  developed  to  plan  activities,  method  of  instruction  on  a trial 
basis. 

6.  To  adjust  and  revise  objectives  to  fit  goals  of  state,  district,  and  school;  standards;  a 
learning  taxonomy;  and  the  results  of  a trial  evaluation.® 


Florida’s  proposed  accreditation  standards  are  a step  in  the  right  direction.  The  report  process 
appears  to  be  effective  arid  easily  managed  by  even  the  smallest  schools.  This  is  particulary  important 
today,  as  the  smaller  school  systems  tend  to  be  without  educational  data  processing  equipment.  As  a result, 
they  tend  to  be  put  at  a disadvantage  by  any  system  which  relies  heavily  upon  such  equipment. 

The  accreditation  program  is  well  ahead  of  Florida’s  other  activities  in  terms  of  development;  it  appears 
that  it  will  be  almost  completely  debugged  and  ready  for  implementation  by  late  1971. 


p.  24 

2The  revised  standairds  ate  in  the  process  of  being  documented. 

cdW  u of  Teacher  Education,  Certification,  and  Accreditation,  The  Accreditor^  9,  No.  1 (1970-71),  p.  2. 
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Section  9 


SUMMARY  AND  CONCLUSIONS 


nonda*»  ciTorts  in  the  field  of  evaluation  and  accountability  make  it  one  of  the  leading  states  in  this 

ittV*. 

Two  of  the  state’s  strongest  points  are: 

1 . Its  insbtance  at  almost  all  levels  that  activities  which  enhance  crosswalking  take  place. 

2.  Its  insistance  that  programs  and  projects  be  transferrable  and  permit  implementation  by  persons 
who  ha-s  no  previous  training  or  involvement  with  them. 

Two  pomts  which  are  somewhat  distressing  are: 

1 . The  fact  that  little  has  been  done  to  coordinate  programs  and  activities  which  are  evaluation- 

oriented. 

2.  The  lack  of  ‘personnef  committed  by  the  state  to  support  the  projects  reported  on  this 
document.  Many  of  the  people  involved  in  these  activities  are  also  holding  other  full-time  jobs. 


To  strengthen  Rorida's  efforts  in  the  area  of  accountability,  it  will  be  necessary  to  coordinate  the 
various  efToits  and  activities  summarized  in  this  document.  If  th^  is  not  done,  the  projects  will  be  ends  in 
thcmvelvcs.  instead  of  means  to  bigger  and  better  ends.  A general  system  is  depicted  in  Figure  10  which 
illustrates  the  need  for  such  coordination  and  proposes  the  establishment  of  the  Florida  Integrated 
educational  data  bank  (REOB),  which  would  then  become  one  of  the  main  components  in  an  MIS.  Figure 
10  uidicates  there  is  a high  probability  of  duplication  of  both  effort  and  data;  the  duplication  will  have  to 
be  ipeatly  reduced  if  the  Rorida  system  is  to  be  efficient. 

To  insure  that  data  are  relevant  to  the  evaluation  of  objectives— be  they  state,  district,  school, 
pyiQgram  or  otherwise— a process  similar  to  that  proposed  in  Figure  2 ought  to  be  considered.  Such  a 
system  would  force  the  collection  and  coding  of  data  related  to  system  objectives.  This  should  be  a 
continuous  process  and  the  FIEDB  should  be  continuously  updated. 

The  recommended  MIS  for  Rorida  is  represented  by  Figure  12.  Its  main  components  are  the 
software  and  the  FIEDB  which  would  be  established  and  updated  by  the  processes  proposed  in  Figures  10 
and  1 1 . As  some  information  can  take  a great  deal  of  the  central  processing  unit  (CPU)  time,  it  is 
recommended  that  reports  which  have  a high  frequency  of  use  be  stored  in  the  FIEDB  so  that  the  MIS  can 
reproduce  the  information  in  the  most  efficient  way  possible. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  not  every  state  system  will  consent  to  exposure  as  has  the  Florida  State 
Department  of  Education.  This  in  itself  is  representative  of  the  progressiveness  of  this  state.  Furthermore, 
any  state  which,  like  Rorida,  has  moved  to  change  its  accreditation  standards  away  from  the  typical  ‘status’ 
indicalor  system  must  be  given  credit.  Florida’s  accreditation  standards  are  now  split  into  three  areas: 
one  third  status;  one  third  process;  and  one  third  student  product.  Of  the  other  states,  only  one,  to  date,  has 
vcntiued  this  far  from  accepted  practice;  this  is  Colorado,  which  uses  the  contract  system. 

Florida's  emphasis  on  performance  objectives  and  on  its  state-wide  training  program,  which  exposed 
almost  all  the  state’s  educators  to  the  process,  is  further  indication  of  its  commitment  to  evaluation  and 
accountability.  The  establishment  of  the  FIEDB  will  greatly  enhance  Florida’s  already  impressive  progress 
toward  a state-wide  evaluation  system. 
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SYNTHESIS  FOR  ESTABLISHING  AN  INTEGRATED  EDUCATIONAL  DATA  BANK 
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Figure  11 

SYSTEM  FOR  UPDATING  AND  MONITORING  THE  F.E.D.B. 


Figure  12 

THE  FLORIDA  STATE  MANAGEMENT  INFORMATION  SYSTEM  (FSMIS) 
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THE  RHETORIC  AND  THE  REALITY  OF  THE  NATIONAL  ASSESSMENT 


^ In^rather  short  but  blustery  career,  those  involved  with  National  Assessment  have  rattled  skeletons  in 
education  closets  across  the  country.  The  work  of  National  Assessment  began  when  Francis  Keppel,  then 
U S Commissioner  of  Education,  questioned  how  much  we  do  or  do  not  know  about  the  cmtcomes  ot 
our  multibUlion-dollar  educational  system.  With  funding  from  the  Carnegie  Corporatioi^  the  Exploratory 
Committee  on  Assessing  the  Progress  of  Education  (ECAPE)  was  formed;  Dr.  Ral^  Tyler,  Director  of 
the  Center  for  Advanced  Study  in  the  Behavioral  Sciences  at  Stanford,  was  named  Chainnan.  Under  Dr. 
Tyler’s  charge,  vnth  the  cooperation  of  educators  and  lay  people,  the  Committee  decided  1)  that  ten 
subject  areas  ’should  be  assessed:  science,  mathematics,  writing,  citizenship,  music,  literature,  social 
studies  art,  reading,  and  occupational  development;  2)  that  four  age  ^oups  should  be  assessed: 
9-year-’olds  most  of  whom  would  have  finished  the  primary  grades,  1 3-year-olds,  most  of  whom  would 
have  completed  the  intermediate  grades,  17-year-olds  who  would  be  finishing  high  school,  and  a ^oup  ot 
25-26-year-olds  who  had  finished  their  formal  education;  3)  for  purposes  of  sampling  and  reportmg,  e 
nation  would  be  divided  into  four  geographical  regio-  : northeast  southeast,  central,  arid  west;  4)  other 
subgroups  should  be  investigated:  people  living  in  various  types  of  communities  (large  city,  urban  tnnge, 
smaller  citv  and  rural-small  town),  different  sexes,  different  socio-economic  backgrounds,  and  different 
races;  and  5)  assessment  would  be  cyclical  so  that  trends  could  be  noted  and  comparisons  made  of  over  a 

period  of  years.  „ . , . *• 

Once  these  initial  decisions  were  made,  the  work  began.  Four  private  research  organizations  were 

awarded  contracts  to  develop  objectives  for  each  of  the  ten  subject  areas  and  to  develop  exercises  to  test 
for  those  objectives.  Educational  Testing  Service,  Science  Research  Associates,  the  Amencan  Institutes  tor 
Research,  and  the  Psychological  Corporation  were  charged  to  insure  that  objectives  were  1)  con^dered 
important  by  scholars,  2)  accepted  as  educational  tasks,  by  schools,  and  3)  considered  esira  e y 
thoughtful  lay  citizens.  Upon  completion  of  the  tests,  it  was  necessary  to  develop  new  administrative 
techniques;  no  one  child  could  complete  the  12  hours  of  required  tests.  Research  mdi^ted  that  usmg 
proper  sampling,  one  child  would  have  to  complete  only  about  45  minutes  of  the  test.  Admmistenng  the 
tests  in  this  way  would  allow  minimum  interruption  of  any  one  teacher’s  class  on  a school  day. 

Several  other  testing  innovations  were  instituted.  First,  the  committee  developed  a system  oi  t^ed 
and  printed  exams  and  conducted  personal  interviews;  this  process  reduced  the  effects  ot  readmg 
deficiencies  on  all  but  the  tests  designed  to  assess  reading  ability.  Second,  the  exercises  mcluded  easy 
questions,  hard  questions,  and  average  questions;  this  technique  determines  what  most  students  ^ow  as 
well  as  what  most  students  do  not  know.  Third,  a significant  innovation  adopted  by  this  comimttee  was 
the  method  of  reporting  results  of  the  assessment.  Rather  than  indicating  how  many  questions  a student 
answered  correctly  or  how  far  from  a norm  a student  scored,  assessment  results  will  indicate  what 
percentage  of  people  answered  a particular  question  correctly.  Such  information  has  been  labeled 

To  summarize,  ECAPE’s  responsibilities  included  the  determmation  of  objectives  and  the 
development  of  exercises  and  techniques  to  assess  those  objectives.  In  June  1968,  this  assignment  had 
been  completed  and  the  task  of  carrying  out  the  assessment  was  turned  over  to  a larger  committee. 


^ ^ 7o  complete  the  work  of  assessment,  25  people  were  invited  by  the  ECAPE  to  form  an  expanded 

Committee  on  Assessing  the  Progress  of  Education;  9 of  the  1 1 members  of  EC^E  becarne  members  of 
CAPE.  George  Brain,  a prominent  member  of  AASA,  became  chairman.  ITus  committee  mvolved 
educators  and  lay  people  in  large  numbers  to  review  the  objectives  and  exercises.  As  a result,  five  new 
subject  areas  were  added  to  the  assessment:  listening  and  speaking,  consumer  education,  health  education 
physical  education,  and  study  skills.  To  insure  that  assessment  is  ongoing  and  up  to  date,  CAPE  will 
ii“ltinually  evaluate  the  relevance  of  objectives  and  exercises  and  review  the  need  for  the  development  ot 
V subject  areas.  The  committee  then  resolved  one  m^icism  of  assessment  (others  will  be  mentioned 
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later):  those  conducting  the  assessment  were  in  no  way  responsible  to  the  public  or  to  any  public  agency. 
Bitter  cries  of  “undemocratic”  were  heard  from  opponents  of  assessment.  At  this  point,  the  Education 
Commission  of  the  States  was  called  upon  to  assist  in  administration  of  the  assessment.  ECS  is  an  alliance 
of  governors,  state  legislators,  and  education  commissioners  from  43  states  and  territories.  Involvement  of 
this  group  also  strengthened  CAPE’s  position  against  the  argument  of  national  intrusion  into  state 
education. 

ECS  and  CAPE,  then,  have  largely  been  responsible  for  final  review  and  administration  of  asses'jment 
exercises.  They  have  tried  to  insure  that  adequate  safeguards  protected  public  interest  and  continually 
tried  to  reassure  a nervous  community  of  educators  and  administrators  that  many  fears  were  simply 
without  foundation. 

A Review  of  the  Controversy 

Several  groups  have  opposed  national  assessment;  the  most  outspoken  has  been  the  American 
Association  of  School  Administrators  (AASA).  Fears  have  centered  around  three  areas:  1)  assessment  is  a 
national  testing  program,  2)  assessment  would  lead  to  a national  curriculum,  and  3)  assessment  would 
stultify  the  curriculum.  These  concerns  were  identiHed  very  early  in  the  development  of  national 
assessment;  however,  the  controversy  continued.  As  late  as  May  1967,  AASA  adopted  a national  resolution 
encouraging  members  not  to  cooperate  with  the  efforts  of  National  Assessment.  With  the  expansion  of 
ECAPE  and  CAPE,  however,  fears  seemed  to  begin  to  dwindle.  The  following  described  the  basic 
arguments. 

The  first  argument  went  like  this:  national  assessment  is  a nation-wide  testing  program.  Testing 
programs  have  some  undesirable  side  effects.  For  example,  if  the  assessment  objectives  differ  from  local 
objectives,  either  the  teacher  abandons  the  local  objectives  or  the  students  do  poorly  on  the  tests.  Also, 
since  teachers  and  schools  wish  to  score  well,  there  is  a tendency  to  teach  to  the  tests.  This  argument 
indicates  a lack  of  understanding  of  the  testing  procedure  to  be  used.  Not  all  districts— let  alone  aU 
students— take  the  tests;  only  about  one  percent  of  the  student  population  will  be  tested.  And  of  those 
who  are  tested,  no  one  student  will  complete  the  entire  exam  in  any  one  area.  Further,  because  the 
exercises  that  are  made  public  will  not  be  reused  and  because  the  tests  are  administered  by  private 
companies,  out  of  the  hands  of  local  educators,  it  would  be  impossible  to  teach  to  the  tests. 

The  next  concern— that  a national  curriculum  will  be  generated  by  national  assessment— can  be 
explained  away  in  several  ways.  First,  schools  basically  have  the  same  notions  in  mind:  all  wish  to  teach 
student  to  read,  to  solve  problems,  to  compute,  to  develop  various  skills  and  attitudes.  These  are  common 
aims,  but  differences  exist  in  the  methods  used  to  reach  these  aims.  National  assessment  in  no  way 
measures  the  ways  in  which  teachers  or  districts  teach;  it  only  determines  how  much  students  have 
learned.  Further,  it  should  be  recalled  that  educators,  scholars,  and  lay  people  across  the  country  were 
involved  to  determine  the  objectives  to  be  tested  in  national  assessment.  As  mentioned  earlier,  each 
objective  had  to  meet  three  criteria: 

1.  Objectives  must  be  accepted  by  scholars. 

2.  Objectives  must  be  accepted  by  educators  as  something  the  schools  should  teach. 

3.  Objectives  must  be  accepted  by  lay  people  as  important  for  their  children  to  learn. 


Requiring  such  agreement  should  certainly  yield  a list  that  would  be  objectionable  only  to  the  most  severe 
critic;  it  would  be  reasonable  to  assume  that  such  safeguards  might  produce  a sterile  set  of  objectives. 
Finally,  it  should  be  noted  that  education  is  the  responsibility  of  the  states  and  no  Federal  machinery 
exists  to  impose  or  regulate  a national  curriculum.  National  assessment  plans  simply  to  “tell  it  like  it  is” 
and  then  let  those  who  are  responsible  for  change  assume  their  responsibilities. 

The  third  concern— that  national  assessment  will  yield  a stultified  curriculum— also  was  considered  by 
assessment  planners.  The  fear  was  that  the  assessment  project  may  not  reflect  changes  over  the  years  in 
institutional  methods  and  goals.  To  safeguard  against  such  an  eventuality,  the  ECAPE  recommended  a 
review  of  objectives  and  exercises  before  each  assessment.  For  example,  citizenship  will  be  tested  in  the 
first  set  of  exercises;  before  the  second  part  of  the  cycle  there  must  be  a complete  review  of  that  segment 
of  assessment.  It  should  be  clear  that  assessment  will  be  an  on-going  evaluation  of  what  students  know. 

When  the  administration  of  assessment  exercises  began,  the  controversy  had  cooled  to  the  point  that 
percent  of  the  districts  that  were  asked  to  participate  did  take  part  in  the  Assessment. 
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What  Wn  Amtmmenl  Report?  ^ 

Now  ahal  the  dusi  and  feathers  have  settled  (even  AASA  has  cooperated),  what  will  the  a^ssment 
profram  tcU  us  that  was  not  known  before?  The  program  is  designed  to  produce  “census-like”  data  on 
educational  achievement.  As  mentioned  earlier,  this  simply  means  that  we  will  be  able  to  tell  what 
pcfcenlape  of  studenU  know  or  can  solve  certain  agreed-upon  exercises.  This  kind  of  data  has  been  called 
the  Grom  Fducational  Product;  the  analogy  to  the  GNP  of  economics  is  clear.  Here  are  some  examples  of 
what  will  be  reported  from  the  Assessment  of  Citizenship: 


Structure  and  FunctioRS  of  Governments.  The  growth  during  the  school  years  was  demonstrated  in 
almost  all  categories.  For  example,  asked  for  at  least  one  good  reason  why  senators  and 
represent.’ tives  often  try  to  vote  the  way  the  people  in  their  districts  want  them  to  vote,  72  percent 
of  the  1 3-year-olds.  83  percent  of  the  1 7-year-olds  and  8 1 percent  of  the  adults  gave  an  acceptable 
jiDf^ircr.  such  as  **. . . to  be  reelected,”  “so  people  will  vote  for  them,”  or  **they  were  elected  to 
represent  the  people.” 


• In  a multiple-choice  question  stating  that  Congress  is  made  up  of  the  House  and  one  other  body, 
70  percent  of  the  1 3-year-olds  were  able  to  name  the  Senate,  but  the  percentages  jumped  to  91 
percent  and  92  percent  for  the  17-year-olds  and  young  adults. 

• Eighty-three  percent  of  the  9-year-olds  knew  that  state  governors  are  elected  to  their  offices  as 
compared  with  95  percent  of  the  1 3-year-olds, but  only  59  percent  of  the  younger  group  knew 
that  governors  were  elected  by  “the  people”  as  compared  with  48  percent  of  the  13-year-olds. 

• “Can  Presidents  of  the  U.S.  do  anything  they  want?”  In  the  age-9  group,  49  percent  correctly 
suted  there  are  limits  to  the  Chief  Executive’s  power  as  compared  with  correct  answers  from  73 
percent  of  the  13-year-olds.  78  percent  of  the  17-year-olds,  and  89  percent  of  the  adults. 

• Asked  to  give  one  accepuble  reason  why  the  President’s  power  is  limited,  ony  18  percent  of  the 
9-year-olds  could  do  so.  but  53  percent  of  the  13-year-olds,  68  percent  of  the  17-year-olds  and 
go  percent  of  the  adults  knew  one  or  more  reasons  why  there  are  limitations  on  the  President. 

• One  of  the  most  serious  aspects  of  the  adult  fmdings  was  reflected  in  resporues  that  indicated 
that  while  86  percent  could  give  at  least  one  way  they  could  influence  the  action  of  the  Feder^ 
Government  (by  participating  in  politics,  writing  letters  to  their  representatives,  speaking  out  in 
public  meetings  and  similar  actions  ) the  percentage  of  adults  wiio  thought  they  could  influence 
their  state  government  was  6 1 percent. 


Show  Cooeem  for  the  Well-Being  of  Others.  Some  of  the  results  of  the  tests  for  helpfulness  and 

tolerance  were: 

• 59  perceni  of  the  9-yearK>lds  and  82  percent  of  the  1 3-year-olds  reported  :hat  ^ey  had  helped 
another  boy  or  girl  do  something  outside  of  school  because  he  or  she  necdec  help  withm  the 
paa  year. 

• 66  percent  of  the  13-year-olds.  72  perceni  of  the  17-year-olds,  and  73  percent  of  adults 
reported  they  were  aware  of  reltgiouB  discrimination  in  the  world. 

a 1 1 percent  of  the  adiUu  reported  that  they  belong  to  at  least  one  organization  opposing  unequal 
oppcfTtuniues  for  racial,  religious,  or  forei^  groups.  * 


O pan  M rAirT-~"~  MmmnK  Ckphnl  PwkHcartnas.  lee..  8 July  H.  1970,  pp.  3-8. 
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In  addition  to  this  basic  information,  certain  comparisons  can  be  made.  For  example,  tests  could 
indicate  that  90  percent  of  the  17-year-olds  in  the  West  know  about  land-grant  colleges,  but  only  10 
percent  of  the  same  age  group  who  live  in  urban  schools  in  the  Northeast  know  anything  about  them. 
Comparisons  such  as  these  can  be  made  between  any  of  the  subdivisions  that  were  mentioned  earlier 
(race,  socioeconomic  level,  etc.). 

As  well  as  providing  a basis  for  such  comparisons,  the  assessment  creates  a base  line  that  can  be  used 
to  judge  and  evaluate  progress  over  a period  of  years.  As  is  indicated  in  the  table  below,  each  of  the 
subject  areas  will  be  retested  within  a few  years.  The  cyclical  nature  of  assessment  allows  educators  to 
determine  if  learning  and  teaching  are  becoming  more  or  less  effective. 


Analysis 

Once  the  data  have  been  collected,  CAPE  and  ECS  plan  no  formal  analysis  or  interpretation  of  the 
results.  To  publish  an  analysis,  it  is  feared,  would  once  again  raise  cries  of  national  intrusion  and  control. 
Present  thinking  is  that  data  will  be  turned  over  to  various  subject-matter  organizations,  e.g..  National 
Coimcil  of  Teachers  of  English,  who  will  interpret  the  results  and  publish  their  findings.  The  first  data 
have  appeared;  the  reports  from  the  science  and  citizenship  were  published  in  July  1970. 


Table  1 


The  time  schedule  of  the  National  Assessment  of  Educational  Progress  was  originally  set  up  to  cover 
three  subject  areas  each  year  and  follow  a three-year  cycle.  A recent  poUcy  change  has  been  made,  due  to 
the  increased  national  emphasis  on  reading,  and  the  following  schedule  is  now  in  effect: 


Cycle  1 

1969-70 

Science,  Writing,  Citizenship 

1970-71 

Reading,  Literature 

1971-72 

Music,  Social  Studies 

1972-73 

Math,  Science,  Career  and  Occupational  Development  (COD) 

1973-74 

Reading,  Writing,  Listening  and  Speaking* 

1974-75 

Citizenship,  Art,  Consumer  Education* 

Cycle  2 

1975-76 

Math,  Science,  Health  Education* 

1976-77 

Reading,  Literature,  Physical  Education* 

1977-78 

Music,  Social  Studies,  Study  Skills* 

1978-79 

Math,  Science,  COD 

1979-80 

Reading,  Writing,  Listening  and  Speaking 

1980-81 

Citizenship,  Art,  Consumer  Education 

•These  subject  areas  are  new  additions  as  of  the  scheduling  change  announced  in  November  1969.  This 
increases  the  number  of  subject  areas  in  the  assessment  from  10  to  15.2 


^“National  Assessment  of  Educational  Progress,”  CAPSULE,  Counseling  and  Personnel  Services,  The  University  of  Michigan 
at  Ann  Arbor,  Vol.  3,  No.  2,  Winter,  70,  p.  6. 
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What  are  the  Implications  for  the  State  of  Washington? 

BasicaUy,  the  reports  of  data  collected  will  do  very  little  for  educators  here  in  this  state-or  in  any 
state.  Because  the  assessment  does  not  report  results  state  by  state,  there  is  no  information  available  to 
indicate  exactly  how  the  students  in  any  particular  state  are  doing.  The  New ^ York  Times  criticized 
assessment  results  as  indicating  nothing  that  was  not  known  before.  Such  criticism  is  just  to  a great  degree; 
the  assessment  gives  us  no  new  yardstick  to  judge  the  quality  of  education  according  to  the  geographical 
area  basically  responsible  for  the  quality  of  education — the  states.  It  is  inconceivable  that  we  do  not  have 
any  kind  of  evaluation  devices  to  indicate  how  the  individual  states  are  doing.  It  is  likely  that  the  reasons 
for  not  having  such  an  evaluative  device  are  centered  around  the  public  outcry  created  by  the  assessment. 
Probably  those  responsible  for  assessment  became  “gim  shy”  as  a result  of  early  criticism.  However,  all  is 
not  lost.  The  most  significant  contribution  of  national  assessment  has  been  the  development  of  testing 
techniques  and  sampling  procedure.  Evidence  indicates  that  several  states  are  simply  borrowing  the 
national  program  in  total  for  an  evaluation  within  those  states.  National  assessment  has  provided  the  lead 
and  placed  the  responsiblility  for  continued  evaluation  squarely  on  the  shoulders  of  the  people  who 
maintain  control  of  the  educational  systems— the  states. 

W.  at  then  is  in  store  for  Washington? 

It  is  time  educators  realized  that  what  we  do  not  know  can  hmt  us.  The  state  needs  the  information 
provided  by  an  assessment  program  to  make  more  rational  decisions  concerning  the  direction  of  its 
educational  program.  The  Washington  assessment  not  only  should  deal  with  the  subject  areas  of  the 
national  program,  but  in  some  way  should  h;lp  to  determine  the  future  manpower  needs  of  the  state.  It  is 
quite  inefficient  for  the  state  to  have  twic'  the  number  of  teachers  required  and  only  half  the  number  of 
plumbers,  electricians,  and  mechanics.  The  state  assessment  should  be  able  to  direct  our  energies  and 
resources  to  avoid  such  inefficiency.  The  state  needs  indicators  not  only  of  what  people  know,  but  of 

what  people  need.  r-  j j r-  u 

The  state  can  learn  from  the  national  program.  The  national  program  failed  to  identify  the  results 

from  individual  states;  it  would  be  ludicrous  for  the  state  to  evaluate  without  reporting  the  results  by 
districts.  The  state  needs  to  review  its  objectives  and  determine  more  precisely  what  its  schools  can  and 
should  be  doing;  a review  of  the  objectives  used  in  the  national  program  would  be  a start.  A good  deal  of 
attention  needs  to  be  paid  to  the  affective  domain-how  the  people  think  and  feel-as  well  as  what  they 
know  and  can  do.  Basically,  the  state  needs  to  find  out  what  its  schools  are  doing. 

Regardless  of  whether  the  assessment  is  national  or  state-wide,  to  insure  that  any  evaluation  is 
successful,  there  needs  to  be  an  extensive  educational  effort  made  to  insure  that  those  who  see  the  results 
can  make  some  sense  of  them.  The  total  worth  of  a program  can  be  jeopardized  by  misleading  statistics 
and  faulty  reporting.  The  public,  schools,  educators,  and  specialists  need  to  be  aware  that  fears  exist  in 
this  process  of  evaluation— it  is  a challenging  business.  But  only  when  the  educational  system,  on  a 
national  or  a state-wide  basis,  is  accountable  for  and  aware  of  its  product,  will  there  be  opportunity  for 
significant  increases  in  effectiveness. 

Educators  are  indebted  to  Tyler  and  his  cohorts  for  the  beginnings  of  assessment.  The  responsibihty 
is  now  on  the  shoulders  of  the  states  to  continue. 
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PERFORMANCE  CONTRACTING  ARRIVES  ON  THE  EDUCATION  SCENE 


Few  people  would  not  deny  the  current  call  for  accountability  in  education.  Taxpayers  and  their 
elected  representatives  at  all  levels  are  making  demands  on  educators  with  a vigor  seldom  before 
experienced.  Educators  have  too  long  stressed  educational  input  numbers  of  teachers,  books,  building? . 
dollars,  etc.  “We  have,  as  a nation,  too  long  avoided  thinking  of  the  productivity  of  schools,’  said 
President  Nixon  in  his  February  1 970  message  on  education  reform. 

Much  of  the  surfacmg  dissatisfaction  is  in  the  area  of  Federal  funds  granted  under  the^  1965 
Elementary  Secondary  Education  Act.  According  to  a Title  I report  published  jointly  by  the^NAACP 
Legal  Defense  Fund  and  the  Washington  Research  Project,  much  of  the  Title  I money  has  been  “wasted, 
diverted,  or  otherwise  misused  by  the  state  and  local  school  authorities.  This  feeling  is  becoming 
increasingly  widespread.  Rep.  Albert  H.  Quie  (R.  Minn.)  stated  recently  “I  think  we’re  going  to  demand 

accountability  in  education  from  now  on  in  Congress.” 

Accountability  in  education  has  been  developed  and  refined  by  Leon  M.  Lessinger,  Associate 
Commissioner  for  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  at  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education  until  January 
1970,  and  presently  Calloway  Professor  of  Urban  Education  at  Georgia  State  University.  Lessinger 
initiated  the  study  now  underway  at  USOE  in  which  86  bilingual  (Title  VII)  and  dropout-prevention  (Title 
VIII)  projects  are  being  subjected  to  program  audits.  Program  performance  will  now  be  audited  not  only 
on  a fiscal  basis,  as  has  been  traditionally  the  case,  but  will  also  be  monitored  for  success  in  meeting 
previously  established  student-performance  goals. 

In  his  push  for  educational  accountability  from  his  USOE  office,  Lessinger  attempted  to  apply  the 
performance  contracting  concept  to  accountability.  As  defined  by  Lessinger,  performance  contracting  is 
“educational  engineering”  process  **whereby  a school  contracts  with  private  firms,  chosen 
competitively,  to  remove  educational  deficiencies  on  a guaranteed  performance  basis  or  suffer  penalties. 
Without  being  told  what  program  is  to  be  used,  the  contractor  is  encouraged  to  innovate  in  a responsible 
manner.  Upon  successful  demonstration,  the  contractor’s  program  is  adopted  by  the  school  on  a tumkeyi 

In  March  of  1969,  three  school  districts  in  Texarkana  (Texas  and  Arkansas)  were  aw^ded  a planning 
grant  by  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education  under  the  Dropout  Prevention  Amendment,  Title  VIII,  of  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act.  The  Texarkana  School  District  subsequently  contracted  with 
the  Institute  for  Politics  and  Planning  for  management  support  and  program  planning  assistance.  The 
performance  contracting  concept  was  introduced  to  the  Texarkana  project  by  Charles  Blaschke,  formerly 
of  the  Institute  for  Politics  and  Planning,  and  now  president  of  Education  Turnkey  Systems,  Inc.,  of 

Washington,  D.C.  X-  J-  r-  nnn  e *u 

Approval  of  the  Texarkana  Dropout  Prevention  Program  brought  USOE  funding  of  $270,000  tor  the 

first  phase  with  $250,000  more  expected.  The  initial  phase  has  two  major  operational  components: 


1.  A contractor-operated  Accelerated  Learning  Achievement  Center,  established  to  increase  math, 
reading,  and  study  skills  achievement  on  a guaranteed  performance  basis. 

2.  Programs  will  be  developed  for  those  students  who  drop  out  for  other  than  educational  reasons. 
These  programs  are  to  be  implemented  in  later  phases  of  the  program. 


Against  competition  from  8 other  firms  with  education  interests  (42  companies  attended  the  bidder  s 
conference),  Dorsett  Educational  Systems,  Inc.,  of  Norman,  Oklahoma,  was  awarded  the  contract. 
Dorsett,  in  its  proposal  to  the  school  system,  indicated  a base  figure  of  approximately  $80  per  grade-level 


^“Turnkey”  is  a word  borrowed  hroin  the  houang  industry.  As  a building  program  is  developed  and  meets  the  performance 
""‘^J^cations,  the  contractor  “turns  the  keys”  over  to  the  owner. 

•p  j^Qihwartz,  “Accountability— Special  Editorial  Repmt^  Nation's  Schools  85,  June  1970,  p.  32. 


increase  in  math  or  reading  in  not  more  than  80  hours  of  instruction.  If  children  fail  to  achieve  the 
stipulated  grade  levels  in  the  stipulated  time  period  according  to  the  formula  described  in  the  proposal,  the 
company  will  suffer  penalties.  As  an  inducement  to  design  highly  efficient  learning  methods  capable  of 
wide  use  in  schools,  not  only  is  the  educational  company  paid  solely  on  demonstrated  learning 
achievement,  but  such  payments  are  reduced  if  learning  rates  are  lower  than  specified. 

Dorsett’s  program  is  based  on  rationale  which  can  be  summarized  in  the  following  implementation 
procedures: 


1 . Incentives  for  efficiency  provided  to  the  educator. 

2.  Management  support  to  insure  quality  control  and  effective  project  management. 

3.  The  use  of  instructional  “program”  components  {e.g. , programmed  material  in  math  and  reading 
and  audio-visual  equipment)  which  will  have  worked  elsewhere  with  similar  students. 

4.  Initial  and  continuous  program  planning  to  predict  future  problems  and  opportunities,  and  to 
insure  effective  implementation  into  the  schools. 

5.  Credible  demonstration  effects,  with  procedures  for  local  and  national  dissemination. 


The  Texarkana  program  has  a number  of  unique  features.  In  the  six  portable  contractor-established 
Rapid  Learning  Centers,  a Dorsett-developed  audio-visual  teaching  machine  is  used  accompanied  by  other 
self-instructional  programmed  materials.  In  order  to  motivate  interest  in  students  who  have  had  few 
academic  successes,  stamps  are  awarded  for  lessons  successfully  completed.  Small  transistor  radios  are 
presented  to  students  advancing  one  full  grade  level.  The  teacher’s  role  is  that  of  a “manager  of  learning,” 
and  in  fact  the  professional  staff  are  called  Learning  Center  Managers. 

The  initial  contract  in  the  Texarkana  Dropout  Prevention  Program  calls  for  concentrated  individual 
instruction  in  math  and  reading  to  high  school  students  who  test  at  least  two  years  below  grade  level.  By 
June  of  1970,  more  than  300  students  received  the  80-hour  program  of  daily  two-hour  sessions. 

Preliminary  post-tests  have  been  encouraging  for  Dorsett.  59  students  were  tested  by  the 
Independent  Magnolia  (Arkansas)  Education  Service  Center;  after  only  60  of  the  prescribed  80  hours  of 
Rapid  Learning  Center  instruction,  students  showed  average  increases  of  2.2  grade  levels  in  reading  and  1 .4 
in  math.  However,  as  many  as  32  percent  of  the  tested  pupils  showed  no  progress  or  actually  regressed. 
Regardless  of  academic-level  increases,  the  primary  “dropout”  objectives  are  being  reached.  Only  one 
student  of  the  301  participants  having  completed  work  in  May  has  voluntarily  dropped  out  of  school. 
Dropout  figures  continued  at  a much  higher  rate  among  other  high  school  students.  Unfortunately,  the 
project  was  not  developed  under  stringent  experimental-group  control-group  research  design.  This  fact 
may  tend  to  decrease  goal  attainment  credibility.  However,  in  view  of  the  apparent  successes,  phase  two  of 
the  Texarkana  Dropout  Prevention  Program  will  “turnkey”  into  the  elementary  grades  4-6  in  the  fall  of 


1970. 

While  the  Texarkana  Dropout  Prevention  Program  has  received  most  widespread  publicity,  the  San 
Diego  City  schools  have  planned  performance  contracts  with  Educational  Development  Laboratory 
(EDL),  a subsidiary  of  I.B.M.  Utilizing  $1.4  million  in  Titles  I and  III  funds,  EDL  will  begin  a guaranteed 
reading  program  for  9,600  elementary  students  readinr  below  grade  level.  The  “Listen,  Look,  Learn 
System,”  costing  $6,500  to  $7,000  per  lab,  is  to  be  uscci.  EDL  will  train  existing  teachers  rather  than 
operate  a separate  center.  A nonperformance  basis  is  used  in  the  $780,000  SRA  contract  for  6,000 
students  in  reading,  language  concepts,  and  arithmetic.  However,  these  plans  may  be  somewhat  altered  as 
officials  of  Title  III  funding  announced  a shortage  of  money  left  in  the  fiscal  1970  budget.  Again, 
unfortunately,  there  are  no  plans  to  determine  relative  cost-effectiveness  of  the  performance  contracting 


schemes  to  be  used. 

The  Dallas  Indepeudcnt  School  District  has  called  for  performance  contracting  proposals  to  be 
funded  under  Title  VIII,  ESEA  (dropout  prevention)  focusing  on  math,  reading  and  communications, 
achievement  motivation,  and  occupational  training.  The  preliminary  target  population  involves  grades  9-1 2 
and  calls  for  the  use  of  bilingual  materials,  since  many  potential  dropouts  are  Mexican-Americans.  In  this 
program,  teachers  will  be  allowed  to  compete  with  contractors  for  performance-contract  projects. 

A Detroit  performance  contracting  program  is  awaiting  USOE  approval.  The  performance  contract 
approach  will  be  developed  concurrently  with  implementation  of  a USOE  Education  Professions 
^^'“lopment  Act  grant  which  pays  for  the  training  of  administrators  in  systems  analysis  techniques, 
gj^^ed  to  this  program  of  output  oriented  planning  and  budgeting  systems  is  Detroit’s  proposal  to 

■ 


provide  a low  operating  cost  curriculum  for  ninth-grade  math  and  reading  components  through 

performance  contracting.  j * > c 

A Portland,  Oregon,  Junior  High  School  is  rewarding  teachers  on  the  basis  of  students  performance 

Teams  of  teachers  using  Open  Court  guaranteed  achievement  curriculum  materials  are  competing  with 
each  other  in  reading  programs.  Participating  teachers  are  given  a stipend  of  $1,000  with  additional 
bonuses  for  the  most  successful  teams.  However,  bonuses  will  be  used  by  teachers  to  pay  teacher  aides  and 
procure  supplementary  materials.  Team  leaders  are  responsible  for  team  performance;  this  reinforces  e 

bonus  incentives.  , ^ 

During  this  experimental  stage,  several  conflicts  remain  to  be  ironed  out.  Unreliability  of  pretests  d 

post-tests  creates  problems  in  the  financial  accounting.  Learning  retention,  while  discussed  dunng  the 
earlier  development,  has  not  been  written  into  any  existing  contract.  Increased  grade  levels,  as  measured  m 
the  Rapid  Learning  Centers,  may  not  transfer  back  to  traditional  class  situations.  Cost-effectiveness  studies 
have  been  added  to  programs  almost  as  an  afterthought,  thus  hiding  one  of  the  essential  purposes  of  the 

project  as  demonstration  of  a low  labor-intensive  system.”  , u ^ 

Notwithstanding  these  shortcomings,  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  has  launched  a major 
performance  contracting  project  costing  between  $3.5  million  and  $5.5  million  and  involving  12  000  to 
34  000  students.  When  school  began  in  September,  1970  24  school  distncts  were  selected  for 
implementation  of  the  approaches  of  6 different  companies.  These  companies  will  be  held  accountable  for 
their  results  by  having  an  independent  firm  check  out  the  students’  achievements  against  nonexpermenta 
control  groups  Although  the  Seattle  Public  Schools  were  selected  for  participation  m this  expenmental 
phase,  certain  teacher  groups  requested  a meeting  with  the  chief  school  officer  m order  to  voice  concern 
and  apparently,  opposition.  District  counsel  assured  these  representatives  that  the  performance  contract 
did  not  violate  the  negotiated  contract,  for  the  teacher-district  contract  contained  specific  approval  of 

expermentation.^^  in  the  development  of  the  performance  contracting  concept,  programs  have  been 
focused  on  learning  situations  eligible  for  receiving  Federal  funds.  Wholesale  acceptance  of  the  concept  as 
a panacea  for  American  education  will  depend  on  further,  more  careful  research  and  experimentatiom 
Loyd  Dorsett  of  Dorsett  Educational  Systems,  himself  says,  “Broadscale  contracting  with  private  mdustry 
for  the  exclusive  operation  of  schools,  Uke  the  Job  Corps  contracts,  would  probably  be  unwise.  But  to 
contract  with  business  firms  on  a performance  basis  to  install  educational  innovations  in  educatioi^^al 
procedures  now  appears  useful.”  1 While  Dorsett  expresses  conservative  optimism,  mterest  app^ently 
abounds.  Educational  journals  have  now  grasped  the  performance  contracting  concept  and  are  publishmg 

articles  in  increasing  quantity.  ^ ^ 

AccountabiUty  will  undoubtedly  remain  as  an  important  concern  of  educators  for  some  time.  The 

performance  contracting  concept,  directly  related  to  accountability,  appears  bounded  only  by  the 
imagination  and  interest  of  private  enterprise  - and  the  constraints  imposed  by  those  who  for  real  or 
imagined  concerns,  view  the  whole  concept  as  a “diabolical  scheme. 


ERjCnlw 


“The  Age  of  Accountability  Dawns  in 


Texarkana,”  Phi  Delta  Kappan,  June  1970,  p.  514. 
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RESOLUTION  FROM  THE  1970  AFT  CONFERENCE 
SPECIAL  ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 
PERFORMANCE  CONTRACTING 


WHEREAS  the  concept  of  performance  contracting  (under  which  a local  school  board  turns  o\rer  the 
management  of  the  learning  process  to  a private  industrial  corporation),  threatens  to  become  a common 


practice  in  U.S.  education,  and 

WHEREAS,  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  is  spending  $6.5  million  in  the  current  school  year 
to  establish  performance  contracting  plans  in  21  school  districts  in  the  U.S.,  and 

WHEREAS,  performance  contracting  incorporates  such  dubious  educational  practices  as  merit-pay 
incentives  to  teachers,  overreliance  upon  standardized  testing, and  the  utilization  of  teaching  machines,  and 
such  doubtful  incentives  as  “green  stamps”  and  transistor  radios  to  children,  be  it  therefore 


RESOLVED,  that  the  AFT  go  on  record  as  opposing  any  plan  such  as  performance  contracting  which 


1.  Will  take  the  determination  of  educational  policy  out  of  the  hands  of  the  public  and  place  it  in 
the  hands  of  private  industrial  entrepreneurs. 

2.  Threatens  to  establish  a monopoly  of  education  by  big  business. 

3.  Threatens  to  dehumanize  the  learning  process. 

4-  Would  sow  distrust  among  teachers  through  a structured  incentive  progi’am. 

5.  Promotes  “teaching  to  the  (standardized)  test.” 

6.  Subverts  the  collective  bargaining  process  and  reduces  teacher  input. 

7.  Is  predicated  on  the  assumption  that  educational  achievement  can  be  improved  in  the  vacuum  o 
a machine-oriented  classroom,  without  changing  the  wider  environment  of  the  poverty-stricken 

child,  and  be  it  further 


RESOLVED,  that  all  AFT  locals  be  urged  to  educate  their  members,  boards  of  education,  ^ 

parent  and  community  groups  to  the  educationally  negative  aspects  of  performance  contracting,  and  that 
the  AFT  sponsor  a major  nation-wide  campaign  to  oppose  performance  contracting. 
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MANAGEMENT  SYSTEM  CONCEPTS  RELATING  TO 


THE  STATE  OF  \ ASHINGTON  EDUCATIONAL  SYSTEM 


MANAGEMENT  SYSTEM  CONCEPTS  RELATING  TO 
THE  STATE  OF  WASHINGTON  EDUCATIONAL  SYSTEM 


PREFACE 

The  intent  of  this  report  is  twofold:  1 ) to  survey  the  need  for  an  educational  management  system  in 
the  State  of  Washington  and  to  provide  the  necessary  related  information  matenals  to  the  educational 
decision  makers  and  the  legislators;  and  2)  to  propose  a system  for  education  management  m the  State  ot 

Washington  which  would  not  necessarily  be  an  “all-or-nothing”  system. 

The  basic  principle  behind  the  proposed  management  system  is  one  of  management  by  exception. 
The  budding  blocks  of  the  system  are,  as  they  should  be,  objectives  properly  stated  in  measurable  terms. 
The  use  of  indicators  as  Hags  for  referral  to  systems  that  are  functioning  both  well  above  and  well  below 

acceptable  standards  appears  to  have  merit.  • * ^ of  a 

The  report  is  presented  in  four  main  sections.  Section  1 contains  an  example  of  a 

prviblcm  which  utilizes  the  principles  i**  a Planning  Programming  Budgeting  System  (PPBS),  and  a glossary 
of  terms.  Section  2 consists  of  a review  and  synthesis  of  the  literature  on  PPBS  and  a comparison  of  the 
PPBS  activities  presently  ongoing  in  Washington  State  Public  Schools.  Section  3 contains  t e propose 
system  with  some  discussion  on  the  three  levels  available  for  consideration,  assuming  that  the  proposed 
model  is  accepted  in  both  concept  and  principle.  Section  4 contains  recommendations. 

Section  1 

A tradition  has  developed  in  the  administration  of  public  education  which  places  prim^  emphasis 
on  inputs  to  the  educational  system  and  places  only  minor  emphasis  on  outputs.  For  example,  categones 
of  expenditures  are  specified,  types  of  facilities  are  specified,  and  instructional  materials  (textboc^s)  are 
specified.  Limited  provisions  are  made  to  obtain  feedback  as  to  the  effects  or  consequences  of  mput 
utilization,  and  there  is  little  incentive  to  modify  input  utilization,  even  if  feedback  were  available. 

At  the  same  time,  there  is  pressure  from  the  public  and  from  government  agencies  for  educational 
managers  to  become  “accountable”  for  their  stewardship  of  public  funds.  This  concern  for  accountability 
is  not  directed  simply  at  assuring  that  salary  money  is  used  only  for  salanes  and  expenditures  ot 
textbook  funds  are  e.xclusively  for  textbooks.  Instead,  accountability  is  viewed  as  a process  of  explaining 
the  utilization  of  resources  in  terms  of  their  contributions  to  the  attainment  of  desired  results. 

In  order  for  accountability  to  be  possible,  the  tradition  of  accounting  for  inputs  must  be  changed  to 
focus  upon  accounting  for  outputs.  Furthermore,  managers  of  local  programs  must  be  given  greater 
control  of  their  resources  so  that  they  can  make  decisions  regarding  variable  uses  of  those  resources  to 

attain  desired  results.  * 'tu 

However,  state  officials  are  responsible  ^or  managing  the  total  state  education  system.  The  tradition 

of  managing  inputs  has  developed  through  state  efforts  to  protect  the  public  welfare  and  improve  the 
quality  of  education.  If  the  state  is  to  give  local  managers  greater  control  over  resources,  a system  of 
managing  by  outputs  (or  by  objectives)  must  be  devised  so  that  relaxing  control  over  inputs  does  not 
state  control  from  the  educational  ystem.  If  this  should  occur,  the  state  government  would  be 

derehcLnc^  a system  is  needed  for  gradually  moving  from  management  of  inputs  (with  relationships  to 
outputs  inferred)  to  a system  of  management  which  focuses  on  outputs  (and  uses  feedback  from  outputs 
as  the  primary  factor  in  modifying  inputs).  Such  a system  provides  opportunities  for  local  school  districts 
and  local  schools  to  exercise  greater  discretion,  and  at  the  same  time  makes  the  system  more  adaptable  to 
the  needs  of  individuals  and  society. 


The  Traditional  Budget  and  Its  Deficiencies  e-  , a t-  ^ loi  rr,o.,QO,.mpnt 

A great  deal  of  attention  today  is  being  directed  towards  new  fiscal  and  financwl  manag 

O hniques  in  education.  It  is  necessary  to  find  out  why;  what  is  wrong  with  the  old  system? 
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Levin  (1969)  has  criticized  the  traditional  educational  budgeting  procedure  as  follows: 


1.  The  budget  has  been  structured  primarily  as  a device  to  facilitate  fiscal  accounting, 
and  secondarily  to  identify  some  broad  functional  programs. 

2.  The  organizational  structure  of  the  budget,  with  its  traditional  and  legalized 
description  and  interpretation  of  categoric^  has  established  the  stereotyped  models 
currently  employed  as  the  basis  for  all  stages  of  the  budgetary  process  in  local 
schools. 

3.  There  are  inconsistencies  in  that  the  ;ategories  do  not  include  all  of  the  costs  that 
would  be  assumed  from  their  descriptive  titles.  Segments  of  inherent  components  of 
the  function  have  been  extracted  and  included  under  other  categories,  generally  to 
meet  a special  fiscal  or  other  expediency. 

4.  Although  mosi  of  the  major  categories  are  described  as  broad  programs,  they  are 
subdivided  with  primary  concern  for  objects  or  expenditures,  salaries,  materials,  and 
others,  rather  than  for  meaningful  subprograms. 

5.  The  emphasis  on  objects  rather  than  on  programs  in  the  budgetary  process  encourages 
an  automatic  incremental  approach  to  existing  objects,  rather  than  consideration  of 
the  cost-output  relationship  of  programs  that  are  either  in  effect  or  proposed. 


In  short,  the  traditional  budgeting  practice  in  education  does  not  emphasize:  establishing  priorities; 
long-range  planning;  the  identification  of  resources  to  outputs;  selection  of  least-cost  alternatives;  evaluation 
of  program  effectiveness;  and  accountability.  “If  we  are  going  to  plan  the  future,  instead  of  planning  for  the 
future,  and  effect  the  proper  balance  and  results  in  education,  educators  must  learn  to  cope  with  the  problem 
areas,  train  people,  define  terms,  and  make  practical  applications.”  (Mitchell,  1969). 


It  would  appear  from  the  research  and  first-hand  discussions  with  key  educators  in  the  State  of 
Washington  that  the  answer  to  the  most  of  our  educational  budgeting  problems  lies  in  the  establishment  of  a 
PLANNED  PROGRAM  BUDGETING  SYSTEM  (PPBS). 

Attempts  to  discern  just  what  a PPB  System  is  from  reading  the  literature  generally  yield  only 
confusion.  An  alternative  and  perhaps  a better  way  of  grasping  concept  of  PPBS,  is  first  to  work  through 
a simple  example  which  utilizes  the  concepts  and  principles  involved  with  PPBS.  Once  there  is  a practical 
foundation  from  which  to  work,  the  research  and  literature  in  this  field  becomes  much  easier  to 


One  of  the  simplest  examples  of  a PPB  System  to  date  is  that  outlined  by  Piele  and  Bunting  (1969):  ^ 
Mr.  Smith  needs  some  home  repairs  done:  1)  the  roof  needs  fixing,  2)  a sand  box  has  been  promised  the 
children,  3)  some  shelves  need  to  be  built  in  the  garage,  and  4)  the  back  yard  needs  fencing.  He  decides  to 
hire  a contractor,  provided  he  can  do  the  work  for  $550  or  less.  However,  the  contractor’s  estimate  is  as 
follows: 


Mr.  Smith  expects  that  after  some  bargaining,  during  which  the  contractor  will  knock  a few  dollars 
off  the  wages,  some  more  off  the  equipment  rental  and  upkeep,  and  a little  more  off  the  supplies,  an 


comprehend. 


Wages: 

Equipment  rental: 
Equipment  upkeep: 
Materials: 


$300.00 

60.00 

10.00 

430.00 


Total 


$800.00 


^The  example  has  been  modified  for  this  presentation. 
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agreement  nearer  his  figure  will  be  reached.  However,  instead  of  bargaining  the  contractor  simply  states 
that  for  $550  he  can; 

• Fix  the  roof,  build  the  sand  box,  and  make  shelves,  or 

• Bi.  -d  the  sand  box,  make  shelves,  and  construct  a fence,  or 

• Fix  the  roof  and  construct  a fence; 

but  he  cannot: 

• Fix  the  roof,  build  the  sand  box,  and  construct  a fence,  or 

• Fix  the  roof,  make  shelves,  and  construct  a fence. 

When  asked  how  he  arrived  at  this  position  the  contractor  relates  that,  he  was  tired  of  arguing  over 
every  estimate  he  submitted,  and  of  all  the  extra  paper  work  caused  by  the  errors  he  was  making  trying  to 
calculate  revisions.  So  he  had  decided  to  estimate  costs  by  outputs  rather  than  by  inputs.  That  is,  he  tried 
to  figure  out  how  much  it  would  cost  to  fix  the  roof,  build  the  sand  box,  make  shelves,  and  construct  a 
fence  rather  than  trying  to  estimate  how  far  a given  amount  would  go  toward  these  jobs.  In  other  words, 
he  estimated  by  program  rather  than  by  item.  In  Mr.  Smith’s  case  the  estimate  was  as  follows. 


Table  1 

A PROGRAM  BUDGET  FOR  ASSORTED  ODD  JOBS 


Item 

Fix 

Roof 

Build 
Sand  Box 

Make 

Shelves 

Construct 

Fence 

Total 

Wages 

$100 

$ 50 

$ 50 

$100 

$300 

Equip  c Rental 

10 

20 

10 

20 

60 

Equip.  Upkeep 

0 

5 

5 

0 

10 

Materials 

190 

70 

40 

130 

430 

Total 

$300 

$145 

$105 

$205 

$800 

The  estimate  is  divided  into  four  projects:  fix  the  roof:  $300.00;  build  a sand  box;  $145.00, make 
shelves;  $105.00;  and  construct  a fence:  $250.00.  For  $550.00  or  less  the  contractor  cannot  complete  all 
these  projects,  nor  can  hv  eliminate  any  of  the  items.  Suppose,  for  example,  to  save  a few  dollars,  he  were 
to  cut  down  on  equipment  rental;  the  lack  of  power  machinery,  for  instance,  would  increase  the  labor 

costs  and  thus  result  in  still  further  expense.  . . ^ u 

Thus  the  contractor  has  broken  the  problem  down  into  four  tasks,  has  itemized  the  resources  by 

project  which  would  be  required  as  inputs,  and  then  has  costed  the  projects  out.  Furthermore,  he  will  not 
negotiate  and  cut  his  costs  to  fit  Mr.  Smith’s.  Thus,  Mr.  Smith  is  left  with  clear-cut  alternatives  available  to 
he  has  only  to  set  some  priorities  and  make  his  decision. 
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Planned-Program  Budgeting  Systems  and  Program  Budgeting 

Be  aware,  the  terms  PPBS  and  PB  are  not  necessarily  synonymous.  Properly  speakirig,  the  term  PB  is 
limited  to  budgeting  without  explicit  provision  for  the  systematic  analysis  and  multiyear  perspective  of 
PPBS.  PB  is  actually  a budget  whose  parts  are  displayed  in  an  objective-oriented  program  structure, 
whereas  PPBS  is  more  comprehensive,  implying  the  combination  of  a number  of  individual  functions  and 
techniques  into  an  integrated  package.  PPBS  then  involves  the  systematic  application  of  this  package  to 
the  total  system  and  its  management. 

The  following  glossary  of  terms  has  been  provided  to  assist  the  users  of  this  text  in  comprehending 
the  concepts  researched  and  discussed  throughout  the  remainder  of  the  document.  No  attempt  has  been 
made  to  cite  the  source  of  each  description,  but  many  of  the  terms  were  extracted  in  part  from  the 
following  two  sources: 

Harry  J.  Hartley,  Educational  Planning-Programming-Budgeting,  A Systems  Approach  (Englewood 
Cliffs:  Prentice-Hall,  1969). 

“Planning-Programming  Budgeting  and  Systems  Analysis  Glossary”  (Washington,  D.C.:  U.S.  General 
Accounting  Office,  January,  1967). 


t 


-V. 
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GLOSSARY 


i\.ctiviti6s  ...  1 r* 

While  program  categories  or  program  subcalegories  express  objective,  activities  are  the  means  o 

achieving  these  objectives, 

^‘*^"p?s^bL  means  of  achieving  objectives.  Alternatives  are  evaluated  in  terms  of  related  to 

outputs.  Additional  consideration  includes  the  time  required  for  implementing  each  a 
the  uncertainties  inherent  in  selecting  any  one  alternative. 

Alternative  Means  t_-  • i.-  4.* 

Two  or  more  different  approaches  to  solving  a problem  or  achieving  an  objective. 

Appropnation^tion  ^ governing  authority  for  specified  purposes  and  often  restricted  as 

to  the  time  when  it  may  be  expended. 

^ State  of  instructional  objectives  in  behavioral  terms.  The  exact  behavior  expected  of  the  success^l 
learner  under  certain  conditions  of  performance  is  carefully  spelled  out  so  that  achievement  can  be 
measured.  The  desired  outcome  for  every  component  unit  is  carefully  defined  m behavioral  terms. 

Benefit^ost^Ra^^  indicator  of  efficiency  computed  by  dividing  benefits  by  costs.  Usually  both  the 
annualized  benefit  stream  and  the  cost  stream  are  discounted  so  that  the  ratio  reflects  efficiency  in 
terms  of  the  present  value  (q.v.)  ol  future  benefits  and  costs. 

Budgeta^iProcess^ctivity  comprised  of  planning,  formulation  of  a budget  document,  interpretation, 
presentation  to  the  approving  authority,  formal  adoption,  fiscal  administration,  and  appraisal. 

Budget  estimate  or  plan  describing  expenditures  and  revenues  for  financing  an 

organization’s  entire  program  for  a specified  time  period,  usually  one  year.  Most 
fiscal  year  begins  July  1,  and  ends  June  30,  and  at  the  termination  of  the  defined  period,  technically 
the  budget  no  longer  exists  other  than  as  a historical  document. 

^he^evaluation,  selection,  and  translation  of  the  proposed  programs  into  the  budget.  The  budget  is 
the  final  definition  of  program  estimates  prior  to  review  by  the  legislature;  the  activity  through  which 
funds  are  requested,  appropriated,  apportioned,  and  accounted  for. 

Component  . t , i 

Level  of  program  subordinate  to  element  level  and  above  task  level. 

Conditions  both  from  within  and  without  the  system  which  limit  the  level  and/or  mode  of  operations. 
Constraints  include  time,  poUtical  considerations,  avaUable  manpower  capabilities,  and  available 

revenue. 

Cost  Benefit  Analysis  , ^ j ^ ^4. 

The  process  by  which  costs  and  benefits  associated  with  program  outputs  are  related  and  studied  by 

the  decision  maker  in  the  determination  of  priorities  and  the  allocation  of  resources  Comparative 
data  may  be  developed  by  the  traditional  cost  analysis  procedures  or  by  the  use  of  sophisticated 
quantitative  analysis  techniques. 

Cost  segment  of  a unit,  or  machine,  which  is  the  smallest  component  ^f  a 

program  for  which  costs  are  recorded  and  used  in  planning,  programmmg  and  budgeting.  It  may  or 
may  not  be  identical  with  the  responsiblility  center. 

Cost  Effectiveness  Analysis  ...  .u  ^ - a 

A wav  of  looking  at  a program  to  determine  efficiency  in  utilizing  resources  to  attain  the  desired 

^ objecti-  e.  It  has  to  do  with  the  manner  in  which  the  resources  are  employed  to  achieve  optimum 

^ efficiency;  a determination  as  to  the  best  possible  combmation  of  resource  items;  the  most 
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appropriate  managerial  processes;  and  the  best  mix  oi  skills,  disciplines,  etc.,  required  to  achieve 
efficiency  without  disturbing  the  impact  or  altering  the  end  objective  (the  output). 

Costs—Specific  Resources 

Specific  resources  (inputs)  required  to  achieve  a given  output. 

Criterion 

A standard  on  which  a judgment  or  decision  may  be  based.  In  PPBS,  a program  criterion  is  a standard 
which  can  be  expressed  quantitatively  to  measure  progress  (in  terms  of  time,  cost  and  performance) 
in  attaining  program  objectives;  often  synonymous  with  ‘‘measure  of  effectiveness.’’ 

Crosswalk 

A process  of  analysis  in  program  budgeting  whereby,  if  the  program  structure  used  for  resource 
allocation  differs  from  that  of  the  formal  budget,  the  cost  elements  of  a program  may  be  identified  or 
traced  into  the  budget  or  ^ ice  versa  so  as  to  assure  that  program  planning  decisions  and  the  formal  budget 
are  compatible.  Also  the  piocess  whereby  cost  elements  included  in  a program  structure  may  be  recast 
into  a budget  for  an  organizational  structure  (work  activity  responsibility  centers),  or  vice  versa.  The 
technical  vehicle  for  this  translation  is  the  “program  budget  code.” 


Data 

A group  of  facts  or  statistics;  to  be  distinguished  from  information. 

Decision 

A choice  made  between  alternative  courses  of  action  on  the  basis  of  the  best  possible  knowledge  of 
the  costs  and  benefits  associated  with  each. 

Diminishing  Marginal  Utility 

The  principle  which  states  that  as  the  rate  of  consumption  of  a good  is  increased,  a point  is  reached 
where  additional  units  provide  less  and  less  utility. 

Diminishing  Ret  irns  (Variable  Proportions),  Law  of 

The  economic  principle  which  states  that  as  there  is  an  increase  in  the  quantity  of  other  inputs,  the 
marginal  productivity  of  the  variable  output  must  eventually  decline.  For  example,  additions  of 
capital  to  a fixed  quantity  of  labor  may  result  in  an  increase  in  output,  but  subsequently,  the 
marginal  output  and  then  the  average  output  associated  with  the  variable  input  (capital)  will  begin  to 
drop. 

Direct  Costs 

Actual  or  budgetary  costs  that  may  be  charged  directly  to,  or  prorated  as  a part  of  the  cost  of  a 
program,  service,  function,  or  department.  They  are  eliminated  if  a program  is  eliminated,  or  added 
if  a program  is  added. 

Effectiveness 

The  performance  or  output  received  from  an  approach  or  a program.  Ideally,  it  is  a quantitative 
measure  which  can  be  used  to  evaluate  the  level  of  performance  in  relation  to  some  standard,  set  of 
criteria,  or  end  objective. 

Evaluation 

Comparison  of  desired  outcomes  or  objectives  with  actual  accomplishments;  based  upon  educational 
performance  indicators,  such  as  indices  that  measure  changes  in  pupil  cognitive  development. 

Fixed  Costs 

Costs  that  are  constant  and  do  not  change  with  minor  variations  in  the  level  of  output.  Fixed  costs 
are  normally  associated  with  such  expenditures  as  heat,  light,  insurance  premiums,  etc. 
Function-Object  Budget 

At  present,  widely  used  by  local  public  schools  to  identify  costs  under  a number  of  broadly  defined 
fuction  and  object  categories  such  as  administration,  instruction,  debt  service,  and  plant 
maintenance.  Emphasis  is  upon  objects  of  expense  rather  than  programs  of  the  school. 

Goal 

A broad  direction,  general  purpose,  or  intent.  A goal  is  general  and  timeless  and  is  not  concerned 
with  a particular  achievement  within  a specified  time  period. 

Hierarchy  (hierarchical  structure) 

A manner  of  grouping  words  or  other  information  structures,  or  an  instance  thereof,  whereby  the 
elements  or  their  referents  are  defined  as  being  contained  in  one  and  only  one  higher  order 
information  element. 
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A cost  analysfs  approach  which  starts  with  an  existing  capabUity  with  an  existing  resource  base  and 
seeks  to  determine  how  many  additional  resources  are  needed  to  acquire  some  5pccific  additional 
capability,  or  conversely,  how  much  additional  effectiveness  will  result  from  some  additional 
expenditure  Sunken  costs  are  not  included,  and  inherited  assets  ^e  not  costed.  e rne  o is  an 
application  of  the  economic  concept  of  marginal  analysis  and  is  frequently  used  in  justifying  fund 
requests  when  incremental  budgeting  is  applicable. 

Actual  or  budgetary  costs  that  are  not  readily  identified  with  a specific  program,  service  function,  or 
department,  and  are  seldom  completely  eliminated  if  a program  is  eliminated. 

*"^°*^The*relation  of  facts  and  statistics  (data)  in  some  logical  form  to  provide  insight  and  understanding 
on  a specific  question,  function,  or  problem. 

Resources-human,  financial,  material,  and  time  that  are  used  to  achieve  an  objective. 

Input^^utput^A^aly^^^^  designed  to  examine  the  effect  of  changes  in  certain  input  variables  to  the 

outcome  or  output  variables  of  the  system  under  study;  a form  of  systems  analysis.  Inputs  are  the 
resources  employed  to  achieve  objectives.  Outputs  are  the  products  of  a program,  often  expressed 
numerically. 

Inter^ce^^^^  of  interaction  existing  between  two  systems’  activities,  agencies,  or  components  thereof. 

^°*"^The^common  cost  of  facilities  or  services  employed  in  the  output  of  two  or  more  simultaneously 
produced  or  otherwise  related  operations,  commodities,  or  services. 

^The  total  cost  of  producing  one  or  more  units  of  a service  in  addition  to  a given  baseline. 

Management  Information  System  (MIS) 

Integrates  the  dynamic  functions  of  an  organization  such  as  mstruction,  personnel,  and  finance,  and 
provides  computer-aided  systems  of  information  control  for  administrators.  It  may  be  a reportmg 
system  or  a decision  making  system,  depending  on  the  level  of  application. 

A schematic  representation  of  the  relationships  that  define  a situation  under  study.  A model  iTiay  ^ 
mathematical  equations,  computer  programs,  or  any  other  type  of  representation, 
verbal  statements  to  physical  objects.  Models  permit  the  relatively  simple  manipulation  of  variables 
to  determine  how  a process,  object,  or  concept  would  behave  in  different  situations. 

Purpose  to  be  achieved,  aim,  target,  or  end  of  action.  In  PPBS,  a program  objective  is  a statement  of 
specific  accomplishments,  to  be  attained  during  a given  time  penod,  expressed  m quantitative  and 
qualitative  terms  to  the  extent  feasible. 

Oper^mg  g budget  of  a school  system  which  contains  instructional  and  related  costs.  It 

does  not  include  capital  outlay,  debt  service,  transportation,  and  other  similar  costs,  and  is  defined 
differently  from  state  to  state. 

finals  value  of  opportunities  which  are  foregone  by  selecting  a certain  course  of  action  over 
another  Approach.  An  opportunity  cost  may  be  identified  in  terms  of  other  benefits  that  might  have 
been  gained  from  investing  public  money  in  another  program. 

^^''^'^The  result(s)  or  end  prod  ct(s)  that  should  occur  when  resources  or  mputs  are  used  through  a 
strategy  (usually  a program)  to  achieve  a specified  objective.  Optimum  performance  is  achieved  when 
actual  output  equals  or  surpasses  the  objective. 

Perfo™nc^BiMte«t^  work.cost  data  In  terms  of  unit  work  measures;  the  forerunner  of  the  program 
budget.  Performance  budget  led  to  the  introduction  of  activity  classifications  and  evolved  m the  era 
of  scientific  management.  It  provides  numerous  work-load  statistics,  but  does  not  aid  greatly  in 
planning  future  courses  of  action. 
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Planning  and  Programming 

These  terms  are  generally  considered  as  aspects  of  same  process  differing  only  in  emphasis.  Planning 
IS  the  production  of  the  range  of  meaningful  potentials  for  the  selection  of  courses  of  action  through 
a systematic  consideration  of  alternatives.  Programming  is  the  more  specific  determination  of  the 
manpower,  material,  and  facilities  necessary  for  accomplishing  a program. 

Planned  Program  Budgeting  System  (PPBS) 

A conceptual  approach  to  decision  making;  emphasizes  outputs,  program  activities,  and 
accomplishment  relative  to  predetermined  objectives,  long-range  planning,  economic  rationality,  and 
systems  analysis  for  decision  making. 

Program 

A group  of  interdependent,  closely  related  services  or  activities  possessing,  or  contributing  to,  a 
common  objective  or  set  of  allied  objectives;  a package  of  subprograms,  supplements,  components, 
tasks,  and  activit  'S. 

Program  Accounts 

An  accounting  structure  which  records  and  reports  costs  on  the  basis  of  program  structures. 

Program  Analysis 

The  process  of  evaluating  the  inputs,  costs,  and  resources  required  of  a program  or  programs,  and 
evaluating  the  outputs,  the  service,  the  benefits,  and  the  payoffs. 

Program  Budget 

A plan  for  the  allocation  of  funds  to  programs  for  a specified  time  period  to  align  financial  resources 
with  objectives  of  programs.  A budget  wherein  expenditures  are  based  primarily  on  programs  of  work 
and  secondarily  on  character  and  object.  A program  budget  is  a transitional  type  of  budget  between 
the  traditional  character  and  object  budget,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  performance  budget,  on  the 
othjr. 

Program  Category  (Major  Program  Area) 

The  first  major  subdivision  of  a program.  Like  a program,  the  program  category  is  expressed  in  terms 
of  desired  outputs. 

Program  Codes 

Programs  are  coded  by  account  number  to  facilitate  the  collection  of  program  data  costs  and 
statistics  in  a format  consistent  with  the  nrogram  structure.  These  data  are  used  to  control  program 
expenditures,  evaluate  program  effectiveness  in  terms  of  state  objectives,  and  to  analyze  the 
cost-effectiveness  of  alternative  programs. 


Program  Costs 

Costs  which  are  incurred  and  allocated  by  programs  rather  than  by  organizations.  Program  costs 
should  be  those  direct  and  allocated  costs  that  are  essential  to  maintain  the  program. 

Program  Memoranda 

A summary  document  of  all  pertinent  technical,  economic,  and  political  data  to  provide  a basis  for 
program  decision  making. 

Program  Structure 

1 . The  arrangement  of  interdependent  parts  in  a pattern  of  organization  to  establish  a hierarchy  of 
program. 

2.  The  set  of  program  categories,  arrayed  in  a hierarchy,  wliich  express  the  purposes  of  programs. 
Proration  of  Costs 

The  distribution  of  costs  to  two  or  more  program  areas  in  proportion  to  the  benefits  provided.  The 
basis  for  proration  may  be  a formula  or  some  other  arbitrarily  determined  procedure. 
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Spillover 

An  economy  or  diseconomy  for  which  no  compensation  is  given  (by  the  beneficiary)  or  received  (by 
the  loser).  Spillover  is  sometimes  synonymous  with  externality  and  with  external  economy  or 
external  diseconomy. 

Subelement 

Level  of  program  subordinate  to  element  level  and  above  component  level. 

^unk  Costs 

Costs  which  have  been  incurred  and  cannot  be  retrieved. 

-“HidD 


Systems  Analysis  . , , . * ■ * 

A systematic,  explicit  analytical  process  whereby  a number  of  variables  and  TOr'traints  ^e 
manipulated  m a manner  that  will  generate  maximum  number  of  alternatives  for  consideration  of  the 
decision  maker.  The  process  involves  the  use  of  sophisticated  mathematical  and  statistical  techniques 
(and  may  involve  model  building,  simulation,  and  data  reduction  utilizing  computers). 

^A  group  within  the  general  population  toward  which  a program  is  aimed  or  on  which  it  has  a 
significant  impact,  (The  University  School  target  groups  are  the  various  achievement  levels  found  in 
the  student  population,  i.e.,  college  capable,  slow  learner.) 

ThsIc 

Level  of  program  subordinate  to  component  and  above  activity,  (The  University  School  model  has 
made  Task  its  lowest  level  and  it  is  used  only  in  the  Primary  Division.) 

Trade-Off  Analysis  , ■ i,.  *• 

A form  of  analysis  designed  to  optimize  the  level  of  effectiveness  by  comparing  alternative 

configurations  of  the  components  within  a given  program  and,  possibly,  the  choice  between 
alternative  programs  for  achieving  a given  level  of  effectiveness, 

^^***\^  economics,  the  real  or  fancied  ability  of  a good  or  service  to  satisfy  a human  want.  Usually 
synonymous  with  satisfation,  pleasure,  or  benefit.  See  also:  Marginal  Utility. 

Variable 

A Quantity  that  may  increase  or  decrease  without  other  essential  changes. 

Variable  Costs  • ^ u 

Costs  that  normally  vary  with  the  level  of  output.  Variable  costs  are  associated  v/ith  such 

expenditures  as  materials,  supplies,  nonadministrative  salaries,  etc. 
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REVIEW  OF  RELATED  STUDIES 


A Synthesis  of  PPBS  Literature 

The  PPBS  technique,  which  was  developed  by  the  Rand  Corporation  and  installed  in  the  Department 
of  Defense  in  1961  does  not  offer  its  users  a panacea.  It  does,  however,  entail  some  of  the  following 
concepts  which  would  greatly  enhance  educational  management  and  decision  making  regarding  allocation 
of  resources:  1)  Up-to-uate  relevant  information;  2)  a process  for  establishing  equational  priorities;  3) 
long-range  planning;  4)  specifically  stated  objectives;  5)  consideration  of  optimal  resource  allocation  as 
opposed  to  simply  allocating  educational  resources  until  there  are  none;  6)  identification  of  resources  with 
specific  educational  programs;  7)  quantitative  methods  of  analysis;  8)  planning  for  future  needs;  9) 
flexible  planning  methods;  10)  ability  to  show  least-cost  alternatives;  and  11)  cost-benefit  information 
regarding  educational  decisions  and/or  programs. 

In  its  simplest  sense,  PPBS  is  merely  a structured  procedure  for  policy  determination  which 
emphasizes  outputs,  program  activities,  accomplishments,  long-range  planning,  analytic  evaluative  tools, 
and  economic  rationality.  As  mentioned  above,  it  does  not  offer  a panacea,  although  it  may  appear  to  do 
so  to  the  unprepared  reader. 

The  most  conclusive  and  comprehensive  study  regarding  PB  to  date  is  probably  that  conducted  by 
Hill  and  Mattox  (1967).  These  two  researchers  solicited  responses  from  educational  personnel  currently 
involved  in  the  devel^^pment  and/or  use  of  a PB  System.  Table  2 contains  a general  description  of  the 
Hill-Mattox  sample.  The  major  findings  of  this  study  are  summarized  in  Table  3. 


TABLE  2 

THE  HILL-MATTOX  SAMPLE 


Questionnaire 


1 


Interviews 


2 


Sent 

Returned 

Location 

Number 

Location 

42 

35 

Calif,  school  di  strict 

7 

Large  Caiif.  districts: 

23 

13 

Non- Calif o school  district 

SacramentOj  Berkeley, 

99 

42 

county,  city,  state, 
Federal,  large  business 
offices 

A 

San  Bernadino,  Oakland, 
Anony. , Palo  Alto,  San 
Diego 

Large  districts:  New  York 
City,  Philadelphia, 
Pittsburgh,  Chicago 

and  Mattox,  p.  224ff. 
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Aims  of  PPBS 

The  general  aim  of  a PPB  System  is  to  help  management  make  more  rational  choices  involving  the 
allocation  of  resources  among  alternative  ways  to  achieve  objectives.  The  Bureau  of  Budgets’  statement  of 
of  the  aims  of  a PPB  System  which  is  as  follows: 

1.  Make  available  to  top  management  more  concrete  and  specific  data  relevant  to  broad 
decisions. 

2.  Spell  out  more  definitely  the  objectives  of  government  programs, 

3.  Analyze  systematically  alternative  government  programs  for  meeting  those  objectives. 

4.  Evaluate  thoroughly  and  compare  the  benefits  and  costs  of  programs. 

5.  Project  total  rather  than  partial  cost  estimates  of  programs. 

6.  Present  on  a multiyear  basis  the  prospective  costs  and  accomplishments  of  programs, 
thus  lengthening  the  time  horizon  of  budget  review. 

7.  Review  objectives  and  conduct  program  analyses  on  a continuing  year-round  basis. 
(Goodman,  1969) 

Smithies  (1  964)  lists  the  following  three  objectives  of  a PPB  System: 

1.  To  make  the  budget  a more  useful  and  precise  instrument  for  planning,  appropriation, 
administration,  and  control. 

2.  To  contribute  to  broader  public  understanding  of  the  allocation  and  use  of  public 
funds. 

3.  To  facilitate  economic  analysis,  forecasting,  and  planning  in  both  the  private  and 
public  sector. 

Some  Commonly-Held  Misconceptions  about  a PPB  System 

As  the  reader  was  cautioned  earlier,  PPBS  does  not  offer  a solution  to  all  of  our  educational 
problems.  On  the  contrary,  it  may  not  offer  any  solutions,  but  instead  may  greatly  increase  those  existing 
problems  while  adding  further  financial  burdens  upon  the  educational  management  system.  These  negative 
results  will  probably  occur  if  the  user  believes  that  PPBS  is: 


1.  A substitute  for  the  experience  of  the  decision  maker. 

2.  Capable  of  decision  making  by  computer. 

3.  Limited  to  budgeting  and  cost  accounting. 

4.  Merely  an  effort  to  reduce  public  spending.  ^ (Banghart,  1969) 

As  such.  PPBS  does  not  imply  reduction  in  the  number  of  decision  makers;  it  relies  greatly  on  the 
judgment  of  state  educators,  administrators,  and  teachers. 

A PPB  System  is  a management  tool  which  forces  answers  to  the  following  questions: 


1.  What  is  the  social  or  economic  problem  we  are  attempting  to  solve?  What  is  our  objective? 

2.  How  can  the  problem  best  be  solved?  How  can  we  attain  our  objective? 

3.  What  are  the  alternative  ways  of  reaching  the  objective? 

4.  What  results  do  we  expect  to  achieve? 

5.  How  do  we  measure  these  results? 

6.  What  will  the  program  cost  this  year?  What  will  it  cost  in  future  years? 

7.  How  shall  we  pay  for  it? 


PPBS  is  in  essence  an  intv^grated  management  system;  it  emphasizes  continual  planning.  The  above 
questions  are  never  considered  fully  answered,  as  the  process  is  iterative.  Ends  become  means  to  bigger 
ends,  and  so  on. 


Q ^ PPBS  is  neutral  on  the  issue  of  cost  reduction.  (Hartley,  1969) 
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Components  of  a PPB  System 

Recently,  Henry  Rowan  (1968)  listed  the  essential  aspects  of  a PPB  system  as  being: 


1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 


Careful  specification  and  systematic  analysis  of  objectives. 

Search  for  relevant  alternative  means  of  attaining  the  objectives 
alternatives  are  considered.) 

Estimates  total  costs  of  each  alternative  (initial  and  future). 

Estimates  effectiveness  of  each  alternative  and  determines  probability 

the  objective. 

Comparison  and  analysis  of  alternatives. 

Choice  of  alternatives  that  promise  greatest  effectiveness  for  given  resources,  in 
achieving  the  objective. 


(Only  feasible 
of  satisfying 

S 


What  is  new  in  PPBS  is  the  emphasis  upon  the  identification  of  organizational  objectives 
and  what  should  be  done  about  them;  the  use  of  a multiyear  program  which  is  arranged  to  show 
how  resources  are  being  used  to  attain  organizational  goals  and  objectives  over  an  extended  time 
frame  (typically  five  years);  consideration  of  alternative  courses  of  action;  the  extensive  use  ot 
quantitative  analysis;  and  the  integration  of  all  these  to  achieve  more  decisions  that  are  optimal 
for  the  organization  as  a whole.  (Young,  1068) 


Ways  of  Reducing  the  Problems  Associated  with  a PPB  System 

The  Hill  and  Mattox  study  discussed  earlier  mentioned  disadvantages  which  can 

PPB  System.  Some  of  these  were; 


be  associated  with 


1 . The  need  for  better  trained  personnel. 

2.  The  increased  length  and  volume  of  budget  documents. 

3 The  increased  amount  of  data  which  has  to  be  gathered  and  stored. 

4.  The  increased  number  of  reports  to  be  prepared. 

5.  The  increased  cost  of  developing  software  and  maintaining  the  system. 


Young,  at  a conference  for  the  Association  of  School  Business  Officials  of  the 
Canada  (1968)  stated  four  ways  of  correcting  some  of  the  above  stated  problems  associated  with 

System: 


1.  Consolidation  of  school  districts.  . , . i 

2.  Smaller  counties  may,  on  a joint  project,  employ  a highly  trained  educational 

consultant  to  assist  them. 

3.  Establish  computer  centers  o the  stale.  . 

4 Personnel  working  in  the  are;i  of  school  business  management  should  be  certifted  by 
the  State  Department  of  Education  the  same  as  instructional  personnel.  (Young, 

1968) 


Whether  PPBS  as  reviewed  in  this  report  is  the  answer 
problems  remains  to  be  seen.  It  may  be  helpful  in  considering 
the  synthesis  outlined  below: 


(or  partial  answer)  to  Washington  State’s 
the  material  which  follows  to  keep  in  mind 


1.  PPBS  appears  to  offer  school  districts  the  following  benefits: 

a.  Allows  visibility  of  total  cost  of  current  program(s). 

b.  Sharpens  decisions  with  regard  to  alternative  programs. 

c.  Strengthens  grass-roots  policy  role. 

d.  Provides  standardized  presentation  of  recommendations  for  new  programs: 

1 . Personnel 

2.  Equipment 

3.  Supplies 

4.  Facilities 

e.  Provides  continuing  feedback  for  program  justification  and  improvement. 

Q f Involves  the  teacher  in  the  decision-making  process. 

ERIC 
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2.  While  PPBS  has  much  potential  for  improving  school  management,  there  are  inherent 
dangers.  The  dangers  have  been  described  in  the  following  manner: 

PPBS  can  be  misused. 

a.  The  fact  that  numbers  and  possibly  advanced  technical  procedures  are  used 
does  not  automatically  lead  to  valid  results.  Poor  data,  incorrectly  used 
data,  and  even  purposely  manipulated  data  can  occur, 

b.  As  with  most  formal  systems  and  procedures,  there  is  the  danger  that  the 
PPB  System  will  begin  to  be  treated  as  an  end  in  itself  and  not  simply  a 
means  to  provide  better  information  to  decision  makers.  An  overly  rigid  set 
of  procedures  and  rules  for  the  system  can  result  in  problems  which  PPBS 
should  avoid.  For  example,  PPBS  is  intended  to  encourage  new  ideas  and 
innovations:  analysis  organizations  which  are  permitted  to  become  too 
insulated  from  operational  personnel  may  cause  a reduction  of  the  flow  of 
ideas. 

c.  Also,  a tendency  in  the  operation  of  PPBS  is  to  delay  final  decisions  until 
substanti/e  information  is  made  available.  Realistic,  timely  scheduling  of 
the  analyds  process  is  needed  to  avoid  inadvisable  delays  in  decision 
making. 

d.  Finally,  there  is  the  danger  that  too  many  decisions  on  “minor”  issues, 
decisions  which  should  appropriately  be  made  at  lower  levels  of  the 
government,  may  revert  to  the  top  levels.  This  will  adversely  affect  agency 
initiative  and  administrative  efficiency,  (Hartley,  1969). 

3.  Appendix  A has  an  example  of  a PPBS  for  a K-12  system  that  also  includes 
community  services. 

A recent  report  from  Harry  Ross’s  Office  of  Management  Systems,  a branch  office  within  the  office 
of  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  recorded  the  PPB  System  activities  in  the  1969-71 
biennium  as  consisting  of  six  projects  or  activities; 

1.  Formation  of  a state-wide  policy  committee  on  PPBES  made  up  of  school 
administrators,  school  business  officials,  school  directors,  and  state  office 
representatives  to  provide  policy  and  direction  in  development  and  implementation  of 
PPBES. 

2.  Conducted  two  regional  meetings  for  school  administrators  for  orientation  to  PPBES 
concepts. 

3.  Sponsored  and  organized  a workshop  with  the  University  of  Washington  Continuing 
Education  and  Adult  Education  Center  for  training  in  PPBES  concepts. 

4.  Conducted  and  sponsored  one  limited  PPBES  project  in  Pullman  School  District  and 
an  extensive  pilot  project  in  Shoreline  School  District  supported  by  Title  V,  ESEA 
funds. 

5.  Coordinated  work  with  National  Association  of  School  Business  Officials  on  PPBES 
development. 

6.  Conducted  internal  orientation  to  PPBES  for  state  office  staff.  (SPl) 

The  pilot  projects  referred  to  in  activity  4 and  three  additional  PPBS  pilot  projects  in  the  State  of 
Washington  are  discussed  and  analyzed  in  the  succeeding  pages. 

Summary  Analysis  of  Progress  to  Date  on  Implementing  PPBS 

Local  school  districts  in  the  State  of  Wasliington  have  been  involved  in  developing  and  implementing 
PPB  systems  since  July  1968.  Initial  impetus  to  the  implementation  of  PPBS  was  provided  by  SPI  and 
funded  by  a grant  under  Title  V of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  to  two  local  school 
districts,  Pullman  and  Shoreline.  In  addition,  the  Seattle,  Kent,  and  Bellevue  school  districts  have  begun 
experimentation  without  outside  funding.  The  office  of  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  has 
financed  several  state-wide  in-service  programs  to  provide  a general  orientation  on  PPBS. 

Each  district  has  begun  implementation  from  a different  starting  point.  Each  district  has  experienced 
progress,  but  no  district  at  this  time  could  be  considered  to  have  completed  implementation  of  the  PPBS 
tern.  The  selection  of  a starting  point,  whether  in  the  financial  or  instructional  area,  did  not  appear  to 
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be  critical;  however,  the  greatest  success  in  implementation  has  usually  occurred  when  both  the  business 
and  instructional  divisions  of  the  school  districts  have  been  mutually  involved  in  developing  a total  system 

on  a simultaneous  basis.  , ^ 

Below  are  listed  the  strengths  and  weaknesses  observed  in  mitial  implementation  by  ashington  s 

districts;  these  are  present  to  a greater  and  lesser  degree  in  ail  the  above  districts; 

Present  weakness  in  implementation;  the  following  are  contributing  factors  where  limited 
success  has  been  achieved: 


1 . Lack  of  continued  impetus  in  development  of  the  total  system. 

2.  Disjointed  efforts  by  different  divisions  within  the  district. 

3.  Lack  of  a total  district  plan  and  over-all  state  guidelines. 

4.  Lack  of  prior  training  of  staff  in  systems  and  management  concepts. 

5.  Lack  of  historical  cost  and  statistical  data  by  course  and  curriculum  areas. 

6.  Insufficient  staff  to  perform  planning,  design,  and  coordination  of  PPBS  tasks. 

7.  Failure  of  administrative  personnel  to  understand  the  total  system  and  goals  of  the  PPBS 
process. 

8.  Lack  of  adequate  funding  from  the  state. 

Present  strengths  in  implementation;  the  following  attributes  appear  to  be  the  strengths  which 
have  contributed  to  successful  progress  and  implementation: 


1.  Total  commitment  of  the  district  staff  and  board  of  directors. 

2.  Strong  leadership  by  the  superintendent  and  assistant  superintendents  . 

3.  Equal  involvement  of  the  instruction  and  business  divisions. 

4.  Teamwork  approach  between  divisions  in  achieving  common  goals. 

5.  Continuing  in-service  training  of  management  and  staff. 

6.  All  evolutionary  development  with  an  acceptance  by  staff  of  some  failures. 

7.  Democratic  organization  and  participation  in  development  of  the  system. 

8.  Democratic  budgeting  with  programs  developed  from  the  lowest  level  of  the  organization. 

9.  Willingness  and  ability  of  district  to  invest  local  funds. 

1 0.  Access  or  availability  of  computer  personnel  and  facilities. 

1 1.  Patience  to  experiment  and  learn  over  a five-year  period. 

1 2.  Support  by  the  Office  of  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 


Discussion  of  Present  Implementation  Progress 

The  development  of  PPBS  during  these  early  stages  has  been  an  experimenting  and  pioneering 
project.  As  with  any  pioneering  project,  different  approaches  have  been  taken  by  these  distncts  based 
upon  individual  priorities  and  uniqueness  of  organizations.  The  following  is  a discussion  of  the  philosophy 

of  implementations  developed  by  the  several  districts: 


Pullman  School  District  , , , , 

Under  their  grant,  Pullman  School  District  elected  to  develop  objectives  at  the  school  level  This 
project  was  supervised  and  directed  through  the  graduate  school  at  Washington  State  University.  Major 
emphasis  was  placed  on  development  of  objectives  at  an  elementary  school  for  the  physical  education  and 

health  programs.  , , .^  . i <• 

The  Pullman  School  District  was  selected  as  the  site  for  a study  because  it  is  an  example  of  one  ot  the 
smaller  first-class  school  districts  within  the  State  of  Washington,  and  because  it  is  near  Washington  State 
University,  the  home  base  of  the  investigators. 

The  following  is  the  plan  of  implementation  followed  by  Pullman  School  District; 

1 The  Pullman  School  District  Board  approved  the  request  of  the  investigators  graduate  school  at 
Washington  State  University  to  utilize  the  school  district  for  the  study  in  July  1968.  This 
request  was  made  by  the  investigators  following  confirmation  of  commitment  of  resources  by 
the  superintendent. 

‘ 2 The  superintendent  appointed  a Central  Planning  Group.  At  first  the  group  appointed  was 
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administratively  oriented.  Subsequently  the  committee  was  changed  to  much  broader  based 
planning  group  including  teachers  and  representing  fairly  evenly  all  of  the  schools  of  the  district. 
Twelve  persons  comprised  the  Central  Planning  Group  and  it  was  chaired  by  the  district 
curriculum  director. 

3.  The  functions  of  the  Central  Planning  Group  were  delineated  as  follows: 

a.  To  recommend  an  appropriate  program  structure  to  the  superintendent  and  to  the  district 
board. 

b.  To  recommend  an  area  of  program  focus  for  developing  objectives,  building  alternatives  for 
the  programs,  and  designing  an  evaluation  model, 

c.  To  recommend  the  appointment  of  the  necessary  specialist  committees  which  would  write 
objectives  and  build  program  alternatives. 

d.  To  develop  and  recommend  goals  for  the  school  district. 

e.  To  assess  the  objectives  and  alternative  programs,  and  to  recommend  further  areas  of  study 
to  the  superintendent. 

4.  Shortly  thereafter,  an  administrator  was  appointed  to  coordinate  the  efforts  in  PPB  for  the 
school  district. 

5.  The  Central  Planning  Group  recommended  the  initial  focus  of  PPB  be  in  the  areas  of  health  and 
physical  education. 

6.  With  the  selection  of  a program  structure,  the  investigators  completed  an  historical  analysis  of 
the  current  year  (1968-69)  budget. 

7.  The  historical  analysis  was  completed  by  making  an  inventory  of  teacher  time  spent  in  actual 
programs,  and  prorating  materials  and  supplies  purchased  for  various  programs. 

8.  The  superintendent  issued  a policy  objective  to  implement  a health  and  physical  education  pilot 
program  in  the  Sunnyside  Elementary  School  and  to  develop  alternative  programs  to  design  and 
evaluation  process. 

9.  A group  of  five  teachers  under  the  direction  of  the  Sunnyside  Elementary  School  principal 
developed  objectives  and  alternative  program  proposals  in  health  and  physical  education. 

10.  The  investigators  developed  a PFP  (Program  Financial  Plan)  for  three  category  levels— base 
element  level,  program  subcategory  level,  and  the  program  level.  (See  Appendix  A for  these 
three  documents  and  detailed  explanation.) 


Kent  School  District 

Kent  selected  management  training  in  objectives  for  all  district  administrative  personnel  as  the 
beginning  point  for  its  PPBS.  Numerous  training  courses  were  conducted  by  the  Assistant  Superintendent 
for  Program  Evaluation  to  develop  expertise  in  management  techniques.  They  entiltled  this  project  as 
“Objective  Systems.”  Training  included  objective  costing  task  analysis,  development  of  alternatives, 
evaluation  of  outcome  of  learning  and  work  actions. 

The  training  program  was  the  first  stage  of  development  in  an  over-all  plan  for  implementation  of 
PPBS.  Training  began  December  1,  1966  with  an  ending  target  date  of  June  1,  1973.  Content  of  these 
courses  included  a taxonomy,  levels  of  knowledge,  comprehension,  application,  and  analysis  of 
performance  objectives  relating  to  the  synthesis  of  systematic  program  writing.  By  June  1,  1973  all  staff 
members  were  scheduled  to  participate  in  evaluation  of  programs  that  they  had  written  and  implemented, 
utilizing  behavioral  performance  objectives,  mission,  function,  and  task  analysis  and  symphysis.  This 
would  include  approximately  725  staff  members.  The  financial  aspects  of  PPBS  were  not  ignored; 
however,  their  implementation  priority  specified  that  management  and  staff  must  first  be  competent  in 
the  objective  phases  before  developing  program  structure  and  financial  and  budgeting  reporting.  Recent 
financial  difficulties  experienced  by  the  Kent  School  District  have  resulted  in  some  delays  in  continuing 
implementation  of  this  training  program. 

The  following  is  the  implementation  schedule  contained  in  the  Kent  School  District  “Managing  Your 
Environment  for  Results”  training  guidelines: 


The  1967-69  schedule 

The  superintendent  and  his 
“Principles  of  the  Board,”  and 


cabinet  were  trained  in  1967-68  to  write  objectives  relating  to  the 
in  1968-69  were  trained  in  components  of  mission  and  function 
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analysis  and  synthesis.  They  were  also  tiained  in  management  by  total  objectives.  Their  objectives 
were  published  in  the  fall  of  1968. 

Principals,  directors,  coordinators,  and  supervisors  were  trained  to  write  behavioral/ 
performance  objectives  in  1 968-69  and  all  but  ^hose  in  the  curriculum  development  division  were 
trained  in  management  by  total  objectives  in  1968-69.  While  some  had  previously  written  objectives 
and  programs,  all  will  have  written  three  performance  objectives  before  June  of  1969.  ^ . , 

Classroom  teachers,  special  staff  and  certain  administrators  were  trained  in  writing  behavioral 
objectives  in  1968-69  and  each  would  have  written  a minimum  of  three  such  objectives  before  June 

*^Well  over  725  staff  members  would  have  written  behavioral/performance  objectives  prior  to  the 
onset  of  summer  1969. 


> 


The  1969-70  schedule 

By  August  of  1969  the  superintendent  and  cabinet  will  have  been  trained  in 
mission/function/task  and  methods  and  means  analysis  and  synthesis  to  the  extent  that  they  will 
rewrite  policies  and  develop  procedures  and  will  train  subordinate  administrators  to  do  the  same  in 
August. 

Two  one-week  training  events  will  be  held  in  August  of  1969.  Early  in  that  month  there  will  be 
a week  of  training  for  communications  consultants  (previously  trained  two  weeks  in  June  by 
C.A.S.E.A.),  secondary  school  chairmen  and  new  administrators  in  “Objectives  Systems.”  Following 
that  event  there  will  be  a full  week  of  training  for  administrators  in  mission/function/task  methods 
and  means  analysis  and  synthesis. 

Administrators  will  train  their  staff  members  in  these  program  writing  components  and  by  June 
of  1970,  all  professional  staff  members  will  have  outlined  a procedures  manual  pertaining  to  their 
jobs.  The  affective  and  psychomotor  domains  will  be  added  in  emphasis  to  the  cognitive  domain. 


The  1970-72  schedule 

Application  of  the  program  procedures  will  be  encouraged.  More  sophisticated  analysis 
components,  such  as  research,  group  testing,  child  development,  and  “best  practices”  (state  of  the 
art)  will  be  accelerated  in  their  introduction.  Synthesis  will  follow  in  writing  programs  containing 
these  components. 


The  1972-73  schedule 

Evaluation  of  the  written  programs  will  be  part  of  the  management  loop  in  which  program 
writers  will  participate.  Cyclical  aspects  of  staff  development  will  mean  that  some  quality  control 
evaluation  by  the  district  evaluator  will  be  in  progress  in  1969-70,  but  all  programs  will  be  in  this 
state  of  readiness  by  June  1 , 1973.  Diagnosis,  prescription,  and  related  teaching  for  each  child  will  be 
in  effect  by  this  date. 


Seattle  School  District 

Seattle’s  approach  centered  on  developing  the  management  decision-making  process  on  a selected 
program-oriented  basis.  Activity  in  this  area  mainly  has  been  restricted  to  the  central  office  administration 

personneble  s reporting  and  budgeting  system  is  considerably  more  sophisticated  than  the  average 

system  in  the  state.  Therefore,  it  has  utilized  this  reporting  system  to  aid  m gathering  PPBS  costs. 
However  at  this  time  it  has  not  developed  a formal  PPBS  program  structure.  The  size  of  the  district  has 
dictated  the  strategy  for  implementation  which  empasizes  management  by  objectives  with  intormal 

training  through  the  American  Management  Association.  ^ ppr,c 

Special  projects  as  they  reach  the  administrative  level  have  been  handled  or  analy.’ed  using  PPBS 
O iques.  This  approach  results  in  on-the-job  training  for  management  rather  than  broad  formal  training 
ERj[Cns  for  the  complete  staff. 

“ " 4.17 
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licllcvuc  Dtstnct 

I Ills  distrul  h.is  l.ikcii  .1  Ino.iii  approjt^h  vvrifuii:  obu  *.li\cs.  dcxclopu.  a pri^pr.im  stui».lurc.  .itul 
reporting  b>  iumeul.ir  .irc.is  in  ihcii  .K«.ounhng  aiuJ  budgeting  s\slem  llt>\\e\ei,  imoUeuienI  lus  been 
liiniteil  to  nevw  prt»iecls 

PrejMr.it Hill  ol  ol>ie\.  li\es.  Juiuling  requirenienls  and  enten.i  ' n exaluation  are  tlcvcUiped  on  the 
coordinator  lexel  Reipiests  lor  luiuiing  lor  new  piograin^  must  lx*  subniitteil  in  a PPBS  ronnat.  neeiMoiis 
on  selections  of  programs  within  axailable  resources  is  made  bv  man.igemeni  usine  niaterial  prevented  b\ 
the  c'Hirdinalors.  Accountability  and  r\’sjx>nMbilil>  lor  program  Inulgets  have  been  assigned  at  the 
operating  level  with  detail  cost  -nd  budget  rejxirls  submitted  b>  the  business  oil  ice  to  all  responsibilit> 
area  • 


Shoreline  School  Dt^trict 

Shoreline  stressed  development  ol  the  finaneial  aspects  ol  PPBS  and  had  elected  to  develop  initially  a 
program  structure  to  accomplish  budgeting,  accounting,  and  reporting  on  a PPBS  basis  for  their  final 
budget  and  fiscal  operations  for  the  l'‘>(d^-70  schoc^i  year.  Their  accounting  structure  was  completely 
revised;  a new  coding  structure  was  used  in  lieu  of  the  slate  coding  structure.  The  1969-70  final  budget. 
1970-71  preliminary  and  final  budgets  were  prcpaa*d  and  published  using  a PPBS  program  structure. 
Initially  objectives  and  evaluation  were  restricted  to  one  pilot  area,  nuisie.  Subsequent  to  the 
expenmentation  in  the  music  program,  behavioral  objectives  have  been  prepared  by  staff  in  the  other 
cumculum  areas. 

Shoreline's  philosophy  of  implementation  was  based  on  a review  of  the  total  curriculum  offerings  in 
the  district.  Using  PPBS  to  return  the  budget  to  a zero  balance  each  year  and  reformulate  it  was  discarded 
as  impmcticaL  however  an  inventory  of  all  educational  activities  was  advocated.  This  would  be  achieved 
through  the  compiling  of  salary  costs,  staff  count,  and  student  enrollment  information,  and  is  seen  as  a 
practical  method  to  analyze  realistically  present  programs  accounting  for  98  percent  of  the  annual 
budgeted  expenditures.  The  Shoreline  ‘‘inventory’’  and  review  plan  the  following:  tests  for  significant 
differences  in  cost  benefit  ratios;  a comparison  of  objectives  and  criteria  where  differences  do  exist,  and 
resolution  of  differences  when  appropriate  by  involvement  of  staff  and  management. 

Management  of  the  activities  in  a designated  time  span  was  accomplished  by  breaking  the  project  into 
phases.  These  phases  should  be  considered  the  plan  of  implementation  in  the  school  district.  A phase  is 
defined  by  the  specific  tasks  which  are  to  be  accomplished  during  the  phase: 


Phase  I 

1.  Develop  cost  reporting  and  budgeting  system  based  on  acceptable  program  structure, 

2.  Modify  present  financial  reporting  system  and  develop  format  for  new  management  reports. 

3.  Define  instructional  programs  at  level  C for  the  music  program. 

4.  Utilize  music  program  as  a pilot  for  development  of  other  curricular  areas  in  level  C. 

5.  Define  all  instructional  programs  at  level  C. 

6.  Determine  personnel  and  student  ratios  for  present  level  C subprograms. 

7.  Establish  objectives  for  present  level  C subprograms. 

8.  Prepare  budgeting  procedures  for  implementation  of  an  automated  preparation  of  the  budget. 


Phase  2 

1.  Analyze  present  level  C subprograms  and  determine  areas  for  more  intensive  research  and 
systems  analysis. 

2.  iSovide  format  for  accounting  and  budgeting  level  C subprograms  in  budgets  (internal  reporting 
only). 

3.  Develop  objectives  for  level  C subprogram  areas. 

4.  Report  expenditures  by  selected  level  C categories. 

5.  Develop  management  information  system  for  reporting  costs  and  statistical  information  to 
management  on  subprogrants. 

6.  Analyze  selected  existing  subprograms  and  prepare  alternative  subprograms  to  meet  objectives. 

7*  Continue  training  of  staff  in  PPBS  management  concept  results. 
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Pha.sc  3 

1 ( oniinuc  iij  develop  skills  in  prepanng  level  ( subprograms  lor  management  decisions. 

C oiuhict  lollow-ups  on  rcsult>  ol  level  C budgeting  to  ascertjin  if  programs  have  met  objectives 
previously  approved  and  included  m the  budget. 

Included  in  Appendix  C arc  guidelines  used  in  developing  the  Shoreline  system,  entitled  “Principles 
of  Uesign.'*  and  a copy  of  the  program  structure  definition,  coding,  and  the  detail  program  structure 
which  lists  the  codes  and  titles  of  each  category  contained  in  the  PPBS  program  structure. 
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Section  3 

PROPOSED  MANAGEMENT  SYSTEM  FOR  THE  STATE  OF  WASHINGTON 


This  section  begins  with  a breakdown  of  the  three  levels  of  Management  Information  Systems  (MIS) 
which  arc  discussed  throughout  the  remainder  of  this  document.  This  is  tollowed  by  senate 
I970-EX2I  which  is  followed  by  the  proposed  MIS  referred  to  as  level  1.  Management  Information 
Systems  of  level  2 and  level  3 nature  are  discussed,  in  order,  in  a later  part  of  the  section. 


Levels  of  a State  Management  Information  System  . „ 

The  proposed  MIS  in  this  section  is  not  an  “all  or  nothing”  system.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  flexib^  and 
the  processes  and  concepts  of  the  level  1 system  are  appUcable  at  all  levels.  i The  above  diap-am  shows  the 
perspective  and  scope  of  the  three  levels  of  the  MI  Systems.  Level  1 is  a very  comprehensive  MIS;  it 
cont^s  aU  needed  edu^tional  information  and  all  needed  software  to  proceK  data  m required 
information  for  educational  decision  making  and  management  of  ^e  system.  Level  2 is  a subject  of  eve 
1 The  second  level  requires  less  information  and  software  and  is  viewed  as  being  synonymous  with  a 
system.  The  third  level  is  a microsystem.  This  system  uses  only  the  data  pre^ntly  av^aWe  at  the  SPl 
offices  in  Olympia.  The  level  3 system  then  is  also  viewed  as  a small  subsystem  of  the  level  1 MIS>. 

iThe  proposed  systems  are  not  all  Inclusive.  The  designs  and  discussion  encountered  in  toe  l^owlng  pa(^  toould  vtew^ 
by  toe  reader  as  models  to;  1)  inform;  2)  communicate  principles  and  comp^t^;  3)  be  us^  as  * 

undertaking  In  toe  State  of  Washington;  and  4)  providej^^dsion  makers  with  some  alternatives,  and  where  possible. 

O with  the  alternatives. 
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SliNATL  RLSOLUTION  1970  LX21 

WIIFRHAS.  Ihc  need  Ibr  accunitc  intoniKition  is  of  paramount  importance  and  growing 
year  by  year;  anil 

WMI'RI-AS.  lop  level  government  deeision  makers,  legislators,  legislative  coniniittecs. 
educators,  and  boards  of  education  want  to  improve  education,  but  they  do  not  always  have  the 
accurate  f iets»  trends,  and  projections  with  which  to  make  proper  decisions;  and 

WHERHAS,  Much  valuable  information  is  being  eolleeted,  recorded  and  reported  but  is 
often  not  available  in  useful  form  to  the  appropriate  people  at  the  riglit  time;  and 

WHEREAS,  Local  school  districts  are  making  individual  efforts  in  the  development  of  data 
systems;  and 

WHEREAS,  Implementation  of  the  state-wide  educational  information  system  will  require 
the  establishment  of  any  information  network  leading  from  the  data  sources  to  the  larger 
organizational  levels:  and 

WHEREAS.  This  information  network  should  be  designed  so  that  information  may  flow 
freely  in  any  volume,  form,  sequence,  or  combination  required  for  each  user  of  the  system;  and 

WHEREAS.  Several  states  have  recognized  the  need  for  providing  funds  for  the 
development  and  implementation  of  comprehensive  educational  information  systems;  and 

WHEREAS,  Progress  mu.st  be  made  in  developing  .standard  procedures  of  reporting 
methods  in  order  to  determine  adequate  levels  of  information  support:  and 

WHEREAS,  the  cost  of  the  development  of  such  a coordinated  information  system  must 
be  considered  in  addition  to  the  cost  of  operation  of  the  present  information  system; 

NOW,  THEREFORE,  BE  IT  RESOLVED,  By  the  Senate,  that  the  State  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction  in  concert  with  the  State  data  processing  advisory  committee  be  instructed  to 
develop  for  presentation  to  the  1971  Session  of  the  Legislature  the  plans  for  and  the  anticipated 
cost  of:  (1)  The  detailed  as.sessment  and  determination  of  information  needs  at  the  state  level 
and  intermediate  and  local  school  district  levels;  (2)  The  specific  design  of  a coordinated  system 
for  collection  and  transmitting  the  needed  information,  with  special  attention  to  (a)  the 
automation  of  the  process,  and  (b)  the  potential  role  of  the  state-wide  system  of  intermediate 
school  districts  (in  the  operating  system);  and  (3)  A pilot  test  of  the  system  in  one  or  more 
selected  local  and  intermediate  school  districts.  The  Superintendent  in  concert  with  the  data 
processing  advisory  committee,  during  the  process  of  collecting  data  for  such  presentation,  shall 
infoiTn  himself  of  activities  related  thereto  carried  on  by  the  Temporary  Special  Levy  Study 
Commission  and  the  Joint  Committee  on  Education  and  include  in  his  presentation  material 
thus  obtained  when  pertinent  thereto. 

BE  IT  FURTHER  RESOLVED.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  transmit  a copy  of  this 
Senate  Resolution  to  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  and  the  state  data 
processing  advisory  committee.  February  9,  1970— Adopted  as  amended. 


Proposed  Washington  State  Educational  Management 
iformation  System  (WSEMIS)  Level  1 

As  has  been  indicated,  the  State  of  Washington  is  in  need  of  a management  information  system  which 
will  provide: 

1.  Alternative  ways  of  reaching  each  educational  objective. 

2.  Estimated  costs  of  each  alternative. 

3.  Estimated  expected  results  of  each  alternative. 

4.  Estimated  cost-benefit  and/or  cost-effectiveness  trade-off  among  alternatives. 

5.  Estimated  impact  of  the  proposed  programs  or  alternatives  upon  existing  programs. 

The  state’s  need  appears  to  fit  very  well  into  a PPBS.  However,  one  might  expand  the  information 
required  to  support  a PPBS  to  include  all  the  identifiable  educational  information  needed,  both  now  and 
in  the  future,  to  effect  the  management  of  the  state  educational  system.^ 


^Management  functions  referred  to  are:  planning,  organizing,  decision  making,  directing,  controlling,  staffing,  and 
O nmunicating. 
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Figure  1 

WASHINGTON  STATE’S  EDUCATIONAL 
MANAGEMENT  INFORMATION  SYSTEM 


Figure  2 


SYSTEM  FOR  DEVELOPING  SOFTWARE 
FOR  WSEMIS  FOR  EDUCATIONAL  SIMULATION 


er|c 
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SOFTWARE 

FOR 

WSEM I S 


Figure  3 


WASHINGTON  STATE  INTEGRATED 
EDUCATIONAL  DATA  BANK 


Mu  1 1 iyear  P I an 


Basic  State  Data  - — local 

(Police,  Migrants,  — intermediate 

Welfare,  Manpower,  etc.)  SPI 


File  Activity  File 

— local  — local  district 

— intermediate  — intermediate 

— SPI  — SPI 
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Figure  4 

STUDENT  MASTERFILE  DATA  ELEMENTS 
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PROGRAMS 
SPECIAL  EDUC 
PROGRAM 
ENTRY  DATE 
LEAVE  DATE 
OCCUPATIONAL 
GOAL 
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CONTACT 
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RESOURCE  REQUIREMENTS  PREDITION  MODEL  FOR  WICHE 
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Figure  6 

GENERAL  MODEL  FOR  ANALYZING,  DESIGNING,  EVALUATING, 
OPERATING  AND  MONITORING  THE  WSEMIS 
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Figure  6— Continued 
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The  system  proposed^  by  the  authors  can  best  be  described  by  a model.  Figure  1 illustrates  the 
proposed  management  system  which,  after  this  point  will  be  referred  to  as  the  Washington  State 
Educational  Management  Information  System  (WSEMIS).  In  its  simplest  form,  WSEMIS  contains  all 
relevant  data  in  what  is  referred  to  as  the  Washington  State  Integrated  Educational  Data  Bank  (WSIEDB) 
and  all  of  the  software  required  to  produce  all  the  information  to  meet  management  needs.  Thus,  the 
WSEMIS  consists  of  two  main  components:  1)  the  software  and  2)  the  data  bank. 

A process  for  developing  software  which  will  process  data  into  needed  information  in  the  desired 
formation  is  shown  in  Figure  2.  Figure  2 is  essentially  a process  which  emphasizes  simulation  using  the 
model  and  software  before  updating  the  software  bank  of  the  WSEMIS.  This  technique  is  not  new,  but  it 
insures  management  of  having  software  which  will,  in  fact,  perform  the  desired  processing  projections,  etc. 

The  WSIEDB,  as  was  mentioned  previously,  contains  all  of  the  base  data  needed  for  management 
decisions.  Figure  3 shows  the  proposed  data  bank  (WSIEDB)  and  the  suggested  files  and  profiles  to  be 
developed,  integrated,  and  contained  in  the  base  data  bank.2 

While  there  are  many  approaches  to  educational  information  systems,  Project  Yardstick,  Midwestern 
States  Educational  Information  Project  (MSEIP),  California  Education  Information  System  (CEIS),  etc., 
California’s  is  perhaps  the  most  comprehensive.  In  an  effort  to  show  what  a student  profile  looks  like  in  an 
operating  information  system,  the  following  figures  were  extracted  from  California’s  report  on  the 
Education  Information  System  and  can  be  found  in  Appendix  K. 

1.  CEIS  Pupil  Subsystem 

2.  CEIS  Process  Control  Functions- 

3.  CEIS  Student  History  File 

4.  CEIS  Test  Scoring 

5.  CEIS  Master  Schedule  Builder 

6.  CEIS  Student  Scheduling 

7.  CEIS  Mark  Reporting 

8.  CEIS  Attendance  Accounting 

9.  CEIS  Fciw  national  Pknning 

Figure  4 siiuws  a detailed  breakdown  of  the  data  elements  in  the  student  masterfile  of  California’s 
system. 

Another  approach,  that  of  the  Weslera  Interstate  Commission  on  Hi^er  Education  (WICHE),  is 
quite  a good  example  of  what  a management  information  system  for  higher  education  might  look  like. 
Further,  it  might  well  be  this  system  that  the  institutions  of  higher  learning  will  be  using  in  this  state  3 
Figure  5 shows  the  Resource  Requirements  Prediction  Model  of  the  WICHE  system. 


System  for  Analyzing,  Designing,  Evaluating,  Operating,  and  Monitoring  the  WSEMIS 

Much  like  the  models  and  systems  that  were  presented  in  the  preceeding  pages,  the  proposed  system 
for  analyzing,  designing,  evaluating,  operating,  and  monitoring  the  WSEMIS  is  very  generalized  and  does 
not  show  all  of  the  processes  inferred  within  the  model.  Figure  6 is  a block  diagram  of  the  system.  It 
should  be  noted  that: 

1 . The  model  requires  the  selection  of  an  over-all  project  direction. 

2.  The  model  suggests  that  there  be  five  assistant  directors  selected  and  five  task  forces 
consolidated. 

3.  Horizontal  interaction  and  communication  is  assumed  throughout  the  model-  Figures  7,  8, 9,  10, 
and  1 1 provide  a further  breakdown  of  the  task  force  groups  and  suggest  areas  from  which  task 
force  members  might  be  selected. 

^TTie  proposed  systems  and  systems’  diagrams  have  not  been  developed  to  show  minute  details.  As  such,  the  diagrams  are  on 
the  macro  scale,  showing  only  the  over-all  processes  in  block  diagram  form. 

Note  that  the  proposed  data  bank  contains  a wAde  range  of  data,  some  of  which  would  support  other  planning  and 
management  systems.  The  question  then  arises,  as  to  whether  or  not  the  state  should  consider  a State  Data  Bank. 

This  being  the  case,  anyone  charged  with  taking  the  concepts  expressed  throughout  this  document,  further,  would  have  to 
^end  time  analyzing  what  the  WICHE  system  has  to  offer  and  how  the  two  systems  might  be  dovetailed  together. 
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Figure  7 shows  the  components  of  the  task  force  for  objectives.  It  is  anticipated  that  ^s  group  will 
rely  heavily  on  those  objectives  that  have  already  been  written  by  other  states  such  as:  Florida,  Colorado, 
Oregon,  C^fomia,  etc. 


Figure  7 

TASK  FORCE  ON  OBJECTIVES 
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Figure  8 illustrates  the  constituents  of  the  task  force  group  for  program  structures.  The  members  of 
the  group  stem  from  organizations  similar  to  those  in  Figure  7,  except  WEA  is  not  represented  in  this 
group,  whereas  WASA  and  the  state  examiners  office  are  represented  in  the  business-programs  task  group. 


Figure  8 

TASK  FORCE  ON  FINANCE,  BUSINESS,  AND  PROGRAMS 


This  individual  should 
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Figure  9,  which  shows  the  task  force  group  for  data  processing  and  instrument  development, 
naturally  includes  persons  with  backgrounds  in  these  areas.  It  may  well  be  that  the  universities  can  provide 
several  valuable  resources  at  this  level. 


Figure  9 

TASK  FORCE  ON  DATA  ANALYSIS  AND  INSTRUMENTS 
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The  membership,  in  numbers,  for  the  task  force  on  evaluation  processes  is  shown  in  Figure  10. 
Perhaps  university  personnel  could  donate  more  than  one  representative  to  this  group,  as  most  of  the  basic 
research  and  development  in  education  occurs  at  the  colleges  and  universities.  Thus,  their  inputs  should 
not  be  overlooked. 


Figure  10 

TASK  FORCE  ON  EVALUATION 
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The  strings  have  to  be  pulled  together  somewhere  and  the  management  systems  task  force  is  where 
the  synthesis  takes  place.  Once  again,  WASA  might  be  represented  in  this  group. 


Figure  1 1 

TASK  FORCE  ON  MANAGEMENT  SYSTEM  SYNTHESIS 
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Objectives:  The  Heart  of  any  Management  System 

Objectives  are  the  foundation  of  any  management  system  as  they  provide  a base  for  defining 
activities,  or  in  this  case,  programs.  An  objective  refers  to  a statement  of  intent  which  includes: 


1.  A description  of  the  target  population,  number,  etc. 

2.  The  information  skills  or  behavior  to  be  demonstrated  by  the  target  population. 

3.  A description  of  the  environment  or  setting  in  which  the  activity  or  behavior  is  to 
take  place  or  to  be  demonstrated.  This  also  provides  one  with  the  setting  in  which  the 
evaluation  is  to  take  place. 

4.  The  minimum  criteria  which  must  be  attained  in  order  that  the  predetermined 
objective  be  judged  met. 

5.  The  elapse  time  span  and  date  of  expected  behavior  or  achievement.  (McAbee,  1969) 


Some  examples  of  properly  stated  objectives  might  be  as  follows; 


1.  The  objective  of  this  occupational  curriculum  is  to  train  30  women,  currently  on 
welfare,  in  practical  nursing  skills  and  knowledges,  in  classroom  and  clinical  settings, 
to  pass  the  state’s  examination  and  enter  the  health  service  work  force  in  a 
nine-month  program.  (McAbee,  1969) 

2.  Proposed  accomplishment  (objective):  During  1969-71,  provide  basic  literacy  training 
for  approximately  100  public  assistance  recipients  with  an  estimated  54  percent 
successful  completion;  provide  training  toward  the  General  Educational  Development 
test  for  approximately  300  public  assistance  recipients  with  25  percent  successful 
completion. 

3.  Proposed  accomplishment  (objective):  During  1969-71 , prepare  annually  an  estimated 
255  teachers  with  basic  teaching  certificates,  who  are  qualified  teachers  of 
handicapped  children,  Le.,  those  with  hearing,  speech,  visual  and  physical  handicaps, 
the  mentally  retarded,  and  those  with  extreme  learning  problems  exclusive  of  mental 
retardation.  (Office  of  the  Governor,  1 969) 


Goals,  which  might  be  viewed  as  broadly  stated  objectives  oriented  towards  statements  of  desired 
outcomes  over  a long  period  of  time,  provide  the  basis  for  objectives.  The  difference  between  goals  and 
objectives  should  be  made  clear  through  the  comparison  of  the  following  goals  with  the  above  objectives. 
The  following  goals,  prepared  in  1962,  were  presented  to  Congress  by  a national  advisor  commission: 


1.  To  teach  and  train  personnel,  including  all  types  of  talent  and  all  degrees  of  capability, 
realizing  that  personnel  and  their  competence  are  the  primary  resource  of  the  nation  and 
the  world. 

2.  To  develop  and  to  disseminate  knowledge  and  to  point  out  areas  of  its  application  for  the 
benefit  of  mankind. 

3.  To  improve  the  content  and  techniques  of  instruction  and  make  this  new  knowledge 
widely  available. 

4.  To  remain  imparti^ll  and  receptive  to  new  knowledge,  new  methods  and  new  concepts  from 
all  sources,  and  to  give  all  such  developments  equal  opportunity  for  recognition  and 
utilization. 

5.  To  arrange  for  exchange  of  faculty  and  students  between  various  nations  and  cultures  to 
secure  widespread  accesss  to  teaching,  training,  new  knowledge  and  culture,  and  to 
disseminate  constructive  or  challenging  concepts  from  each  culture  to  the  other. 

6.  To  promote  cultural,  social  and  ethical  development,  as  over-all  development  of  mankind 
and  the  nation  will  be  advanced. 

7.  To  publish  and  promulgate  material  of  educational,  scientific  and  cultural  interest  to  assure 
its  widespread  availability  and  impact.  (U.S.  Congress,  1962) 
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In  1961,  the  Citizens  Committee  of  Pennsylvania  advocated  the  following  ten  goals  of  quality 
education; 


1 


2. 


3. 


4. 


5. 


6. 


7. 


8. 


9. 


10. 


Quality  education  should  help  every  child  acquire  the  greatest  possible  understanding  of 
himself  and  an  appreciation  of  his  worthiness  as  a member  of  society. 

Quality  education  should  help  every  child  acquire  understanding  and  appreciation  ot 
persons  belonging  to  social,  cultural  and  ethnic  groups  different  from  his  own. 

Quality  education  should  help  every  child  acquire  to  the  fullest  extent  possible  for  him 
mastery  of  the  basic  skills  in  the  use  of  words  and  numbers. 

Quality  education  should  help  every  child  acquire  a positive  attitude  toward  school  and 

QualuVeduS^^  help  every  child  acquire  the  habits  and  attitudes  associated  with 

responsible  citizenship.  . * 

Quality  education  should  help  every  child  acquire  good  health  habits  and  an  understanding 

of  the  conditions  necessary  for  the  maintaining  of  physical  and  emotional  well-being. 
Quality  education  should  give  every  child  opportunity  and  encouragement  to  be  creative  m 

one  or  more  fields  of  endeavor.  ..  u-  r 

Quality  education  should  help  every  child  understand  tae  opportunities  open  to  him  tor 
preparing  himself  for  a productive  life  and  should  enable  him  to  take  full  advantage  of 

these  opportunities.  , , 

Quality  education  should  help  every  child  to  understand  and  appreciate  as  much  as  he  can 
of  human  achievement  in  the  natural  sciences,  the  social  sciences,  the  humanities  and  the 

Quality  education  should  help  every  child  to  prepare  for  a world  of  rapid  change  ^d 
unforseeable  demands  in  which  continuing  education  throughout  his  adult  life  should  be  a 
normal  expectation.  (Pennsylvania  State  Advisory  Committee,  1968) 


Texas,  like  Pennsylvania,  revised  their  goals  for  public  instruction.  The  revised  goals  were  as  follows 


Public  education  should  help  each  individual  to 
function  as  a responsible  member  of  a viable, 
should  help  each  individual  to  achieve: 


develop  to  the  maximum  of  his  capacity,  and  to 
democratic  society.  Public  Education  in  Texas 


1.  Intellectual  Discipline.  The  school  should: 

a.  Provide  all  children  with  knowledge  of  the  traditionally  accepted 
fundamentals,  such  as  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic  in  the  early 
elementary  grades,  accompanied  by  studies  in  higher  mathematics,  science, 
history  and  English  as  they  progress  through  the  upper  grades. 

b.  Help  each  child  to  develop  the  power  to  think  constructively,  to  solve 
problems,  to  reason  independently,  and  to  accept  responsibility  for 
self-evaluation  and  continuing  self-instruction. 

c.  Help  each  child  gain  access  to  the  accumulated  culture  and  knowledge  of 

man. 

2.  Economic  and  Vocational  Competence.  The  public  schools  should; 

a.  Help  all  students  understand  how  to  function  effectively  in  the  American 
economic  system. 

b.  Provide  every  student  with  usable  vocational  skills  which  will  equip  him  to 
find  employment  in  the  event  he  finds  it  impracticable  to  continue  his 
education. 

c.  Offer  guidance  and  counseling  to  help  every  student  decide  what  he  should 
do  upon  completion  of  high  school. 

3.  Citizenship  and  Civic  Responsibility.  The  public  schools  should: 

^ a.  Provide  for  all  children  citizenship  education  opportunities  and  experiences 
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which  emphasize  the  American  heritage  and  the  responsibilities  and 
privileges  of  citizenship. 

b.  Help  equip  each  child  for  intelligent  participation  in  the  democratic 

processes  through  which  this  country  is  governed. 

c.  Teach  each  child  to  understand  the  relationship  between  the  United  States 
and  other  nations  of  the  world. 

4.  Competence  in  Human  and  Social  Relations.  The  public  schools  should: 

a.  Assist  each  child  in  his  efforts  to  make  a place  for  himself  in  the 

community  and  to  the  larger  s /ciety  of  the  state  and  nation 

b.  Help  to  develop  in  all  children  a respect  for  the  right  of  others  as 

individuals  and  as  groups,  and  to  understand  the  requirements  that  a viable 
society  demands  of  the  individual. 

5.  Moral  and  Ethical  Values.  The  public  schools  should: 

a.  Assist  in  the  development  of  moral  and  spiritual  values,  ethical  standards  of 
conduct,  and  basic  integrity. 

6.  Self-Realization  and  Mental  and  Physical  Health.  The  public  schools  should: 

a.  Provide  educational  programs  which  take  into  account  individual 

differences. 

b.  Help  each  child  attain  the  optimum  growth  and  development  within  his 
capacity. 

c.  Help  each  child  to  attain  and  preserve  physical  and  mental  health,  to 
develop  a sense  of  aesthetic  appreciation,  and  to  deal  constructively  with 
the  psychological  tensions  inherent  in  continuing  change  and  adaptation. 


These  goals  for  Public  Education  in  Texas  are  tentatively  recommended,  pending  further 
research  and  evaluation  on  the  status  and  trends  of  public  education  in  our  State.  They  should 
serve  as  yardsticks  for  measuring  the  attainments  of  our  educational  system  and  targets  for  our 
long-range  planning.  (Subcommittee  on  Goals,  1968) 


The  California  PPBS  provides  a very  good  example  of  the  relationship  between  goals  and  objectives 
and  clearly  delineates  the  fact  that  there  can  be  a hierarchy  of  goals  and  objectives. 


Figure  12 

CALIFORNIA’S  BREAKDOWN  OF  GOALS  AND  OBJECTIVES 


For  90  percent  of  the  graduating  seniors  who  wish  to  enter  the  labor  force  to  gain  employment 
within  three  months  of  graduation  as  measured  by  a district  survey. 

For  90  percent  of  graduating  seniors;  who  wish  to  enter  the  labor  force  to  gain  employment  as  desired 
in  business,  or  agriculture  within  three  m onths  of  graduation  as  measured  by  a district  survey. 

For  90  percent  of  the  business  curriculum  students  to  meet  the  following  standards: 

Typing— 40  words,  per  minute  as  measured  by  the  IBM  test  with  90  percent  accuracy. 

Shorthand— 60  words  per  minute  as  measured  by  the  IBM  test  with  a 2,000  word  vocabulary. 

Bookkeeping— Demonstrate  ability  to  use  journals,  income  statements,  and  balance  sheets  as 
determined  by  classroom  tests. 

Office  machine  operation-Mean  score  equal  to  national  average  on  NCR  tests. 

Upon  course  completion  90  percent  of  students  will  be  able  to  accomplish  the  following  based  on 
classroom  tests: 

State  and  understand  the  basic  accounting  equation  of  double-entry  bookkeeping. 

Understand  the  function  of  and  make  journal  entries. 

Understand  three  depreciation  calculation  methods. 

Once  goals  and  objectives  have  been  defined,  the  next  step,  or  one  of  the  next  steps,  is  to  look  for 
indicators  or  measurable  outputs  which  can  be  used  to  evaluate  attainment  of  objectives.  Clearly,  there 
exist  both  quantity  and  quality  measures  of  outputs.  A recent  publication  from  the  George  Wadiington 
University,  showed  very  clearly  the  relationship  between  program  elements  and  measures  of  output. 

Selected  Prograin  Elements  Quantity  of  Service 


Child  care  and  education  programs 


Child  care  centers 

Day  care  centers 

Preprimary  education 

Regular  day  programs— elementary  schools 
Regular  day  programs— secondary  schools 

Vocational  schools 

Higher  education  (student  teaching) 

Manpower  training 

After-school  programs  

Summer  school  programs 

Exceptional  children  programs 

School  lunch  programs 

School  health  programs 


Number  of  children  in  centers 
Number  of  children  in  centers 
Number  of  children  enrolled 
Number  of  students  enrolled 
Number  of  students  enrolled 
Number  of  students  enrolled 

Number  of  students  enrolled;  number  of  degrees 
granted,  total,  or  by  field  of  specialization 
Number  of  persons  employed  at  close  of  training 
Number  of  persons  enrolled 
Number  of  persons  enrolled 
Number  of  children  served 
Number  of  meals  served 

Number  of  examinations;  number  of  children 
screened,  by  types  of  screening 


Selected  Program  Elements  Quality  of  Service 

Child  care  and  education  programs 


Child  care  centers 


Hours  of  education,  health  and  counseling  seiviices 

provided 
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Day  care  centers 

Preprimary  education 

Regular  day  programs— elementary  schools 

Regular  day  programs— secondary  schools 

Vocational  schools 

Higher  education  (student  teaching) 

Manpower  training 

After-school  hour  programs 

Summer  school  programs 

Exceptional  children  programs 

School  lunch  programs 

School  health  programs  


Hours  of  education,  health  and  counseling  services 
provided 

Number  of  children  by  reading-readiness  scores 
Number  of  children  with  achievement  scores  at  or 
above  grade  level 

Number  of  graduates;  number  of  school  leaders; 

number  admitted  to  college 
Number  of  persons  receiving  training  who  are 
employed 

Number  of  college  graduates  admitted  to  graduate 
or  professional  school;  attrition  rates;  number 
of  graduate  students  receiving  fellowships 
Number  of  persons  receiving  training  who  are 
employed 

Changes  in  school  achievement  score 
Changes  in  school  achievement  score 
Number  of  children,  by  achievement  or 
achievement  score  level 

Number  of  children  purchasing  school  lunches; 

nutritional  status  of  children 
Number  of  children  with  correctable  deficiencies 
who  have  received  treatment 


It  should  now  be  clear,  that  goals  provide  a basis  for  objectives  and  objectives,  properly  stated,  can  be 
evaluated  using  indicators  which  may  be  either  of  quality  or  of  quantity.  The  task  now,  is  one  of 
developing  a process  for  establishing  objectives  that  are  properly  stated  in  measurable  terms  and  which 
relate  to  the  basic  philosophy  and  goals  of  the  state  educational  system. 

Proposed  Procedures  for  Establishing  Objectives 

The  group  responsible  for  objectives  is,  naturally,  the  task  force  on  objectives,  (see  Figure  6).  This 
group  should,  as  one  of  its  major  activities,  gather  all  of  the  existing  objectives  and  separate  them  into 
types  such  as:  student  output  or  product;  process  oriented;  inputs  controllable;  management  oriented;  and 
program  oriented.  Figure  13  shows  the  process  proposed  for  filtering,  and  establishing  objectives.  The  task 
force  group  should  be  sensitive  to  the  fact  that  state  objectives  give  guidelines  for  a hierarchy  of  objectives 
as  is  shown  in  Figure  14.  Figure  12  illustrated  such  a hierarchy  of  objectives;  sensitized  the  reader  to  the 
fact  that  often  a hierarchy  of  goals  needs  to  be  viewed  in  conjunction  with  objectives. 

The  proposed  system  for  viewing  and  refining  objectives  consistent  with  state  philosophy  and  goals  is 
shown  in  Figure  14.  It  should  be  noted  that  there  is  a cycle  at  each  level,  whereby  objectives  are 
continually  evaluated  in  terms  of  their  relationships  to  basic  educational  philosophy  and  goals. 

Following  the  establishment  of  objectives  should  be  a process  of  delineating  the  alternative  programs 
available  for  achieving  each  objective.  Having  the  inputs,  processes-  and  outputs  associated  with  each 
alternative  program  will  later  permit  the  selection  of  the  least-cost/highest-effectiveness  alternative 
program  for  achieving  each  objective.  (See  Figure  15). 

It  is  doubtful  whether  the  state  would  desire  a MIS  which  reached  into  each  classroom,  but  as  this  is 
where  the  learning  takes  place,  the  classroom  level  cannot  be  completely  overlooked.  Perhaps  the  best  link 
at  the  classroom  level  might  be  a state-wide  testing  program.  These  data  could  then  be  placed  on  the 
student  profile.  Without  such  data,  any  attempt  to  evaluate  student  project  or  output,  would  be 
fragmented  at  best. 


Developing  Information  Needs  from  a Filtering  Process 

Prior  systems  and  models  have  stressed  thv  fact  that  objectives  form  the  base  for  an  Educational 
Management  System  (EMS).  Below  is  suggested  a process  for  determining  what  data  should  go  into  the 
WSIEDB  if  it  is  to  be  sufficient  to  support  an  EMS.  Figure  16,  which  begms  with  objectives  that  have  been 
classified,  illustrates  the  proposed  process  for  determing  data  needs  for  WSEMIS. 

^ As  Figure  1 6 indicates,  there  is  probably  a great  deal  of  educational  data  which  are  presently  gathered 
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but  not  used.  An  example  of  such  data  might  be  course  data.  An  example  of  data  which  are  missing  from 
the  present  base  data  in  Olympia  is  student  data.  Referring  back  to  Figure  3,  it  will  be  seen  that  a 
component  of  the  proposed  WSIEDB  is  referred  to  as  a student  profile.  ^ 

Naturally,  some  decisions  regarding  the  question  of  what  to  do  with  the  five  resultaits  of  the  process 
shown  in  Figure  16  will  have  to  be  made.  For  example,  the  question  of  relevance  might  be  asked  in 
regard  to  the  data  which  are  presently  used  but  do  not  relate  to  specific  objectives.  The  data  which  are 
presently  collected  but  not  used  and  not  needed  should  probably  be  discarded.  The  remaining 
classification  of  data:  1)  collected  used  and  needed;  2)  collected,  not  used  and  needed:  and  3)  not 
collected  but  needed;  are  particularly  important  to  the  management  system  proposed  herein.  One  will 
note  that  the  data  processing  instrument-oriented  task  force  group  would  receive  direction  from  data 
described  by  classifications  2 and  3 immediately  above.  The  task  force  group  on  evaluation  would  also 
interact  with  resultant  activities  from  this  point  on. 


Management  by  Exception:  A Flag  System  u 

At  this  point  it  is  appropriate  to  discuss  the  EMS  and  the  use  of  the  proposed  WSEMIS  by 
management  Without  belaboring  the  intricacies  of  the  proposed  management  system,  it  should  be 
reiterated  that  the  system,  to  date,  is  assumed  to  have  aU  the  information  required  for  educational 
management  at  the  state  level  and  down  the  hierarchy  to  management  of  the  local  schools. 

As  mentioned  in  the  preface,  the  proposed  management  process  functions  according  to  the  principle 

of  management  by  exception. 


The  mean  value  is  determined  for  each  indicator  for  the  base  year  and  each  time  period 

thereafter  up  to  the  target  date.  , ....  • . ^ 

2.  A tolerance  interval®  of  plus  and  minus  1 o-(cr=one  standard  deviation)3  js  then  determmed  for 

each  indicator  for  each  time  period.  , , cnr  t c a 

3 Objectives  are  evaluated  and/or  programs  are  evaluated,  whether  they  be  SPI,  IbD,  LEA,  or 
othenwise,  by  placing  the  individual  indicator  on  the  spectrum,  developed  during  step  2 above. 

4.  Projections  of  the  individual  indicators  are  made  for  each  time  period  and  the  value  of  the 
indicator  is  placed  on  the  mean  projected  indicator  spectrum,. 

5 Where  no  discrepancies  occur,  i.e.,  the  value  of  the  projected  indicator  is  within  the  established 
tolerance  interval  for  the  particular  indicator,  no  message  is  transmitted  to  management  ^d  the 
system,  program,  activity,  etc.,  which  is  being  evaluated  is  assumed  to  be  on  target  in  achievmg 
the  objective  under  evaluation;  likewise,  where  a discrepancy  exists,  management  receives  a 

referral.  , , 

6 Management  receives  two  types  of  referrals:  1)  one  relating  to  those  where  the  discrepancies  ^e 

negative  or  undesirable  (below  tolerance),  and  2)  one  relating  to  those  situations  where  the 
discrepancy  is  of  the  positive  nature,  (or  desirable,  a system  performing  beyond  expectation). 


The  positive  referral  above  is  self  explanatory,  as  decision  makers  need  to  know  what  has  been 
effective  and  where  effective  programs,  etc.,  exist.  The  negative  referral,  or  flag  that  someone  mi^t  be  m 
need  of  help  is  just  as  important  as  knowing  what  has  been  effective.  The  latter  message  should  assist 
management  in  identifying  needs.  Figure  17  shows  the  process  foUowed  given  that  one  or  mors  negative 
discrepancies  have  been  referred  to  management. 


l-The  second  step  in  Figure  16,  the  identification  of  aU  needed  information,  wouid  require  interartion  between  at  ^ t^ 
of  the  task  force  group*  (See  Figure  6,  the  objectiveK>riented  group,  data  oriented  group  and  evaluation-onented  group.) 

2ft  should  be  pointed  out  that  the  minimum  criterion  for  attainment  of  the  objective  wiU,  in  most  cas^,  be  a base  mterion 
and  not  a toierance  interval.  A case  might  arise,  however,  where  an  objective  wts  a criterion  which  itself  may  be  an  mtewal. 
In  this  case,  there  will  be  a tolerance  interval  for  final  evaluation  of  the  objective  as  well  as  throughout  the  monitoring 


SThis  range  will  account  for  68  percent  of  aU  cases.  Where  just  one  case  exists,  the  value  of  the  indicator  is  interpreted  i 
Q ig  the  mean. 
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Figure  13 

SYSTEM  FOR  ESTABLISHING  OBJECTIVES 


O J-ControUable. 
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Figure  14 


HIERARCHY  OF  OBJECTIVES 


LEVEL 


STATE  AND/OR 
SPI 


I NTERMED I ATE 
SCHOOL  DIST. 


LOCAL  EDUCATION 
AGENCY 


SCHOOL 


CLASSROOM 
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Figure  15 


STRUCTURE  SHOWING  RELATIONSHIP  BETWEEN 
STATE  OBJECTIVES,  ALTERNATIVE  PROGRAMS, 
AND  THEIR  ASSOCIATED  INPUTS,  PROCESSES, 
AND  OUTPUTS 


PROCESSES 

INPUTS  OUTPUTS. 
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Figure  16 


PROPOSED  model  FOR  ESTABLISHING 
INFORMATION  NEEDS  FOR  A STATE  MIS 
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DECISION  MAKING  PROCESS 


445 


DISCONTINUE 


Management  by  Exception:  A Reality 

rnincT  tn  “ohiectives  ” One  will  find  that  each  properly  stated  management  objective  contains  at 

only,  might  be  as  follows:  that  by  1975  no  student  iri  the  state  receive  a high 

readine  level  is  over  the  tenth-grade  level  as  measured  on  the  Washington  State  Readi  g . ( 

not  ai?  Sam^e  was  fabricated  to  illustrate  a point.)  Further,  the  state  might  append  to  this 

Ob  eerive  one  designed  to  monitor  reading  progress  yearly.  Such  an  objective  might  be  as  follows,  that  no 
opjeciive  one  & oercent  of  its  students  more  than  two  years  behind  their  preserit  grade 

lev^ta  rLi?ng!'a^rn^?  oneTtudLt  further  than  three  years  behind  his  present  level  in  readmg,  as 

measured  on  the  Washington  State  Reading  test* 

The  above  objectives  might  be  best  viewed  as  state  objectives;  districts  or  schools,  might  set  higher 

objectives  for  their  own  particular  cases.  . 

The  following  are  some  examples  c how  the  proposed  management  system  might  operate  given  an 

objective  with  supporting  data  and  projection  models  in  the  WSEMIS:  ^ , 

Objective:  That  no  district  shall  exceed  a transportation  cost  of  $10.00  per  student  transported  per 
year  by  1975.  This  is  a hypothetical  case,  for  illustrative  purposes  only. 


Figure  18 

PRESENT  STATUS,  COMBINED  DISTRICTS  PROJECTED 
OVER  TIME  PERIOD  FOR  OBJECTIVE 


'I'olerance 

Interval 


$60.00* 


$62.  00* 


0 1 


$70.00* 

$68.00* 

$65.00* 


$71.50 


^ GAP 


$10. OO*-' 

**'Criterion  for  attainment 

2 3 4 5 


*Mean  values  of  indicators 
**C5riterion  for  attainment 


This  example  is  indicative  of  what  might  be  an  imre'alistic  objective.  At  this  point,  the  system  would 
generate  alternative  programs  for  transportation,  etc.,  and  produce  an  array  of  figures  similar  to  those 
above.  The  system  would  then  select  the  program  or  approach  with  the  greatest  output  for  a given  cost. 
O ppose  that  the  least-cost  alternative  with  the  greatest  effectiveness  will,  based  on  projections,  hold  all 
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districts  to  a cost  of  $60.00  per  student  transported  per  year  by  1975.^  The  objective  might  be  rewritten 
then  by  substituting  the  $60.00  in  place  of  the  $10.00  as  the  minimum  criterion  for  attainment  of  the 
objective.  Suppose  that  the  projected  tolerance  intervals  for  the  new  program  are  now  set  up  as  follows: 


Figure  19 

REVISED  PROGRAM  THAT  MEETS  OBJECTIVE 


$60. 00 


$59.62 


$54. 00 


X-($69.50) 


$50. 00 


$49.00 
Y+  ($46.00) 


$60. 00  Criterion 


$47. 00 


1970 


1971 


1972 


1973 


1974 


1975 


Consider  district  X,  whose  cost  for  1970  is  $55.70/ST/Y  which  falls  within  the  interval.  Thus,  no 
discrepancy  report  is  transmitted  to  management.  Let  us  now  suppose  that  district  X’s  cost/ST/Y  is 
projected  as  being  $59.50/ST/Y  in  1973.  and  $69.00/ST/Y  in  1975.  Discrepancy  messages  would  now  be 
sent  to  management  as  a red  flag.  As  a result,  the  transportation  system  of  district  X might  be  audited 
for  the  purpose  of  determining  whether  or  not  the  discrepancy  can  be  justified  and  what  assistance  mi^t 
be  given  the  district  to  bring  its  costs  down. 

The  reverse  of  the  above  might  be  district  Y whose  cost/ST/Y  is  $60.00/ST/Y  in  1 970,  but  whose 
projected  cost/ST/Y  in  1973  is  $46.00/ST/Y.  This  is  outside  the  tolerance  interv.?!,  but  on  the  positive  (+) 
side,  and  would  also  result  in  a message  going  to  management.  District  Y might  also  be  visited  to  discern 
what  the  contributing  factors  might  be. 

Where  tolerance  intervals  are  not  appropriate,  a simple  projected  value  might  be  used  and  the 
objective  might  then  be  judged  using  either  a simple  ‘gap’  approach  or  a simple  success  or  failure  judgment 
based  upon  whether  or  not  the  minimum  criterion  for  attainment  was  met. 

Advantages  of  the  Proposed  WSEMIS 

The  proposed  management  system  in  the  preceding  pages  is  seen  to  offer  the  following  advantages: 

1 . Helps  reduce  the  portion  of  the  budget  which  is  presently  uncontrollable . 

2.  Enhances  and  facilitates  planned  change  within  the  multilevel,  multiorganizational  system  of 
public  education  in  the  State  of  Washington. 

3.  Facilitates  the  more  effective  and  efficient  allocation  of  scarce  public  resources. 

4.  Assists  in  delineating,  quantitatively,  the  impact  of  educational  programs. 

5.  Helps  develop  managerial  tools  and  techniques  that  are  conducive  to  planned  change. 

6.  Where  possible  emphasizes  alternative  solutions  to  educational  management  problems  and 
provides  cost-effectiveness  data  for  each  alternative. 

7.  Has  a referral  or  discrepancy  flag  system  not  only  for  negative  or  undesirable  outcomes,  but  also 

for  those  outcomes  which  will  exceed  what  might  be  judged  as  tolerable  achievement  or 
outcomes. 

8.  Facilitates  establishing  priorities  among  goals  and  objectives. 

9.  Assists  managers  at  both  the  state  and  district  levels  in  identifying  programs  which  no  longer 
serve  educational  objectives. 
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10. 

11. 

12. 


13. 


14. 

15. 

16. 

17. 

18. 

19. 

20. 
21. 


Assists  in  integrating  long-range  goals  and  objectives  with  current  poUcy  planning,  poUcy 

programming,  and  policy  budgeting.  , , . . , 

Provides  a realistic  structure  which  can  be  used  by  inanagers  and  decision  makers  to  appraise 
probably  time,  value,  cost  and  technical  requirements  in  planned  educational  achievement. 

Helps  interrelate  planning,  programming,  and  budgeting  with  policy  and  actual  outputs  or 

Pro^dS^educational  decision  makers  with  valuable  information  when  they  need  it,  eliminating 


the  traditional  time-lag.  , 

Is  operationally  usable  as  a communication  referrent  throughout  the  state  educational  system. 
Encourages  the  use  of  accurate,  completely  integrated,  relevant  and  timely  information 

systematically  in  the  educational  management  process.  • r- 

Helps  inform  decision  makers  so  that  they  can  ask  more  pertinent  and  relevant  questions  of  the 

users  of  the  state’s  educational  resources.  , * * 

Forces  the  state  to  consider  explicitness  about  goals,  objectives,  priorities,  and  outputs. 

Supports  the  establishment  of  an  accountability  structure  which  encompasses  the  multilevel 

dimensions  within  the  state.  , , , ^ ^ f • • 

Helps  seek  out  educational  problems  or  discrepancies  before  they  result  or  reach  a state  of  cnsis. 

Stimulates  realistic  decision  making  by  the  use  of  simulation  methods. 

Arms  educators  with  hard  facts  to  support  requests  for  additional  resources. 


Planned  Program  Budgeting  System,  Level  2 , • pppic 

As  was  mentioned  earlier,  the  proposed  WSEMIS  was  more  comprehensive  th^  the  concept  of  PPBS 
and  thus  wL  capable  of  producing  information  in  excess  of  the  usual  PPB  System.  Tins  being  the  case  the 
software  for  PPBS  can  be  viewed  as  a subset  of  the  software  for  the  WSEMIS  and  the  data  required 

PPB  System  can  be  viewed  as  a subset  of  the  proposed  WSIEDB.  urnWPTi 

It  was  also  an  intent  of  the  study  to  design  a total  system  whose  processes,  etc.  could  be  broken 
down  into  smaller  or  less  comprehensive  systems.  The  proposed  WSEMIS  is  such  a flexible  system;  it  can 
be  broken  down  into  a PPBS  system  and  smaller  yet  into  a more  macro  management  system. 

However  small  the  MIS,  the  general  concepts  and  emphasis  on  objectives,  ’ 
regardless  what  level  being  considered.  The  only  difference  between  levels  is  actually  the  sophistication 

and  comprehensiveness  of  the  system.  . i« 

As  the  review  of  the  literature  points  out,  the  PPB  Systems  concept  is  not  a new  one.  The  literature  is 
replete  with  models  of  PPBS.  The  following  model,  (Figure  20)  is  offered  at  this  pomt,  as  it  is  not  only 
consistent  with  the  proposed  WSEMIS  (See  Figure  1),  but  also  clearly  illustrative  of  the  elements  and 

proce^^es^of  a^PPBS^(^  the  simplicity  of  Figure  20  that  to  implement  such  a system  would  be 

a simple  task  Figure  21,  which  is  California’s  planning  and  implementation  task  model,  shows  in  more 
detail*^  the  complexity  of  the  PPBS  concept.  To  illustrate  further  the  ma^itude  of 
implementing  a PPB  System  that  extends  down  to  the  local  education  org^ization,  it  J 1Q^  u 

out  that  the  development  of  a centralized  program  budget  (See  Figure  21,  steps  14,  15,  16,  ^8’  and  ^9), 
lut  Sie  t7sk  to  be  u'^adertaken.  Figure  22  depicts  the  inputs  necessary  for  a PPB  System  or  an  MIS  capable 

of  performing  the  same  functions.  . .^  • , j ^vnmnlP 

A centralized  program  budget  like  the  PPB  concept,  is  quite  an  involved  process  For  ex^ple,  see 

Figure  23,  which  is  a Program  Evaluation  Review  Technique  (PERT)  chart  of  Shorehne  s schedule  for 
development  of  a district  program  budget. 


j oil  outDuts  and  systems  presented  hereafter  could  have  been  produced  by  the  former  system  but  wm 
a Slume  so  to  an  attemp?to  keep  PPB  Systems  outputs  with  the  discussion  of  concept.  Ma«o  ® system  which 

^ reduces  information  to  Lnagemrat  on  very  broad  terms.  The  information  cannot  be  broken  dovim  further. 
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DISTRICT  INSTRUCTION  AND  SUPPORT  ACTIVITIES 


Figure  21 

PPBS  PLANNING  AND  IMPLEMENTATION  REQUIREMENTS 


F^ure  22 

PPBS  REPORTING  AND  ACCOUNTING  SYSTEM  INPUT  FLOW 
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Figure  23 


local  school  district  pert  chart  of 

PPBS  IMPLEMENTATION 


Figure  23— Continued 


433 


Figure  23— Continued 
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Figure  23— Continued 


Figure  23— Continued 


01  Start 

02  Prelim.  Concepts  Presented  to  Key  Officials 

03  Approval  to  Proceed  Obtained 

04  Orientation  Program  Developed. 

05  District  Budgeting  Reviewed 

06  input  Documents  & Flow  Charts  Obtained  or  Prepared 

07  Chart  of  Accounts  & Accounting  Manual  Obtained 

08  Applications  on  EDP  Determined 

09  Tentative  Program  Structure  Prepared 

10  Budget  Manual  & Time  Schedule  Obtaine^i 

1 1 Budgeting  Forms  Obtained 

12  Budgeting  at  Buildings  Reviewed 

13  Methods  of  Ident.  & Accum.  Costs  of  red.  & State  Prog. 

14  Payroll  Distribution  Determined 

15  Copies  of  Manually  Prepared  Reports  Obtained 

16  Copies  of  Card  Format  & Output  Obtained 

17  Proposed  Additional  EDP  Applications  Determined 

18  Orientation  Groups  Determined 

19  Budget  Process  Flow  Charted 

20  Distribution  of  Indirect  Costs  Determined 

21  Flow  Charts  of  EDP  System  Obtained  or  Prepared 

22  Tentative  Level  A & B Elements  Identified 

23  Preliminary  Orientation  Held 

24  Memorandum  on  Budget  System  Prepared 

25  Broad  Description  of  EDP  System  Prepared 

26  Program  Structure  Approved 

27  Orientation  Meetings  Scheduled 

28  Over-all  Schematic  of  Financial  System  Prepared 

29  Level  A Criteria  Defined 

30  Responsibilities  for  Program  Definition  Assigned 

31  Prospect  Task  Force  Established 

32  Changes  in  Budgeting  System  Determined 

33  Level  A Elements  Identified 

34  Changes  in  Reporting  System  Determined 

35  Level  A Elements  Defined 

36  Changes  in  Manual  System  Determined 

37  Changes  in  EDP  System  Determined 

38  Level  B Criteria  Defined 

39  Orientation  Program  Presented 

40  Input  Documents  Restructured 

41  Level  B Programs  Identified 

42  Level  B Programs  Defined 

43  Program  Elements  Approved 

44  New 

45  Level  A Codes  Assigned 

46  Program  Summarized 

47  New  System  Flow  Charted 


48  Level  B Codes  Assigned 

49  Dev.  Schematic  to  Restructured  69/70  Budget 

50  Prototype  Level  C Programs  Inventoried 

51  Bulk  Cost  Allocation  Procedure  Determined 

52  Table  to  Convert  to  Functional  Coding  Developed 

53  Annual  Orders  Recoded 

54  Personnel  Records  Recoded 

55  69/70  Budget  Restructured 

56  Training  Sessions  For  Input  Conducted 

57  I nter-Dept.  Charge  Procedure  Determined 

58  Conversion  Table  Programmed 

59  Restructured  Budget  Reviewed 
Deter.  60  Manual  Procedures  Revised 

61  New  EDP  Report  Formats  Developed 

62  Conversion  Table  Tested 

63  Prepared  For  Input  to  EDP 

64  Printer  Instructions  Changed 

65  Data  Accum.  & Reporting  Sys.  for  Level  C Devised 

66  Resources  Determined 

67  Accounting  Manual  Revised 

68  Program  Changed  as  Required 

69  Broad  Objectives  Defined 

70  Program  Changes  Tested 

71  EDP  Procedures  Revised 

72  Training  For  Data  Collection  Prepared 

73  EDP  System  Tested 

74  Training  For  Data  Collection  Given 

75  Reports  Approved 

76  Specific  Objectives  Defined 

77  Programs  Related  to  Objectives 

78  Data  Collection  System  Converted 

79  Appraisal  Criteria  Determined 

80  New  Financial  Control  Reports  Issued 

81  Alternatives  Identified 

82  Reports  Reviewed 

83  Resources  Compared 

84  In-Depth  Training  Presentation  Prepared 

85  Budget  Forms  Revised 

86  Broad  Goals  For  Level  B Developed 

87  EDP  Master  Files  Expanded 

88  Matrix  of  Goals  & Programs  Developed 

89  General  Ledger  Integrated 

90  Level  B Program  & Goal  Relationships  Analyzed 

91  Prototype  Level  C Results  Approved 

92  Budgeting  & Planning  Procedures  Revised 

93  Budget  Preparation  Training  Given 

94  70/71  Budget  Prepared 
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Figure  24 


SAMPLE  OF  DISTRICT  PROGRAM  BUDGET  AND 
MULTIYEAR  FINANCIAL  PLAN 
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Figure  25 


SAMPLE  OF  PROGRAM  BUDGET  STATUS  REPORT 


BUDGET  STATUS  REPORT 


OATC 


nOGKAM 

BUDGET 

TRANSFERS 

YEAR  TO  DATE 
ENCUMBRANCES 

EXPENDITURES 

UNENCUMBERED 

RAt  AKlTP 

L£VCL 

CODE 

OESCaiPTION 

11 

III 

IV 

V 

VI 
VI 
VI 

1 

f 

4 

09 

INSTTtUCTlONs 

BASIC: 

high  SCHOOL: 
MATHEMATICS: 
ALGEBItA 
GEOMETRY 
TRIGONOMETRY 

9 

L2.000 
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8.000 
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1.000 

S 
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$ 
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* « 
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1 

$ 6,000  1 

4 

* * 

* ^ 

» 4 

1#  « 

1 

p t 

» t 

# * 

* 

* Y 

TOTAL  DISTRICT  PROGRAMS 

$1,785,000 

$1,600,400  * 

$1,400,000 

$ 184.600 

NOTE:  SEQUENCE  OF  THE  ABOVE  PROGRAM  LISTINGS  IS  FOR  ILLUSTRATIVE  PURPOSES 
ONLY.  ACTUAL  SEQUENCES  USED  BY  A DISTRICT  WILL  BE  DEPENDENT  ON  RESPONSI- 
BILITY ASSIGNMENTS  WITHIN  THE  DISTRICT. 
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Figure  26 


SAMPLE  OF  LEVEL  2 PROGRAM  COST  REPORT 


LEVEL  2 PROGRAM  COST  REPORT 

KMOO  ENDING 


LEVEL  U • PROGRAM 

UVELI 

COOE 

OBJECT  CLASSIFICATION 

1 

INSTRUCTION 

3 

INSTRUCTIONAL 

SUPPORT 

3 

PUPIL 

SERVICES 

4 

GENERAL 

SUPPORT 

5 
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Figure  27 


SAMPLE  OF  LEVEL  3 PROGRAM  COST  REPORT 


LEVEL  3 PROGRAM  COST  REPORT 
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Figure  28 
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SAMPLE  OF  DIRECT  COST  REPORT  BY  PROGRAM 


DIRECT  COST  REPORT  BY  PROGRAM 
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DIRECT  SUPPORT  COSTS 
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As  was  mentioned  earlier,  several  projects  such  as  Yardstick,  WICHE,  MSEIP,  etc.,  haw  provided 
direction  to  groups  interested  in  developing  educational  planning  and/or  management  systems.  The  project 
which  is  perhaps  most  closely  related  to  the  system  proposed  in  this  document  is  the  activity  of  the  Jomt 
Federal/State  Task  Force  on  Evaluation.  This  is  because  first  of  all,  the  project  is  Federal  and  states  must 
respond  to  its  requests;  and  secondly,  the  project  is  evaluation  oriented  and  has  as  one  of  its  compcments, 
the  development  of  a Management  Appraisal  System  (MAS).  The  Belmont  System  (see  Appendix  D),  for 
example  should  provide  the  Federal  Government  with  information  related  to  the  following  questions: 


Federal  Application 

1.  What  costs  occur  for  facilities,  personnel,  etc,, 
in  different  types  of  ESEA  Title  I Projects  ie.g. , 
reading,  language  arts)? 

2 How  do  the  services  provide  for  handicapped 
pupils  under  ESEA  Title  VI  relate  to  the  need 
for  services  in  terms  of  the  number  and  type  of 
pupils  served? 

3.  What  is  the  nature  of  ESEA  Title  VIII  programs 
designed  to  help  prevent  dropouts? 

4 In  what  grade  have  bilingual  education 
programs  (under  ESEA  Title  VII)  been  most 
effective? 

5.  To  what  extent  have  ESEA  Title  III  projects 
been  continued  with  non-Federal  funds  after 
the  Federal  funds  have  terminated? 

6.  What  changes  in  reading  skills  occur  in  pupils 
receiving  instruction  in  ESEA  Title  I reading 
programs? 

7.  To  what  extent  do  the  elementary  school 
children  participating  in  federally  assisted 
occupational  cognizance  programs  have  an 
awareness  of  occupational  requirements? 

8.  Are  the  materials  or  services  provided  by  ESEA 
Title  I adequate  in  terms  of  quantity  and 
quality  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  participants? 

9.  What  other  academic  changes  have  occurred  in 
students  who  participate  in  ESEA  Title  I 
reading  programs  other  than  improved  reading 
skills? 

1 0.  What  levels  of  participation  in  federally  assisted 
programs  are  resulting  in  the  greatest  changes  in 
pupil  behavior  in  the  desired  directions? 


State  and/or  Local  Application 

What  costs  occur  for  current  operations  in  different 
categories  of  curriculum  or  other  operations  (e,g., 
reading,  dissemination)? 

How  many  handicapped  pupils,  who  have  need  of 
special  services,  are  not  being  served? 


What  is  the  nature  of  special  programs  for  any 
specified  target  population? 

At  which  educational  levels  should  the  state  provide 
support  to  insure  equal  educational  opportunity  to 
bilingual  children? 

To  what  extent  are  innovative  or  experimental 
programs  continued  in  the  original  locatk>n  alter 
special  funding  has  terminated? 

Are  children  reading  at  the  levels  specified  in 
the  objectives  for  our  state? 

To  what  extent  do  elementary  school  children  have 
an  awareness  of  the  world  of  work? 


Are  the  instructional  materials  in  the  schools 
adequate  in  terms  of  quantity  and  quality  to  meet 
the  needs? 

In  what  areas  are  the  pupils  performing  up  to  the 
expected  levels  as  indicated  in  the  state’s  objectives? 


How  can  we  change  curriculum  patterns  to  produce 
the  greatest  possible  positive  change  in  pupil 
behavior  of  selected  target  populations? 
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Clearly,  efforts  to  design  a centralized  PB  structure  should  entail  a study  of  the  Belmont  requests  for 
information.  This  ought  to  have  quite  a high  priority,  as  any  district  with  federally  funded  programs  will, 
in  the  future,  have  to  provide  “Belmont-type”l  information. 


Illustrative  Outputs  of  a MIS  (Level  2)  or  PPB  System 

Rather  than  go  any  deeper  into  the  complexities  of  an  MIS  or  PPBS  of  the  type  described  above, 
some  of  the  outputs  of  this  system  will  be  considered.  For  example,  an  MIS  or  (PPBS)  at  this  level  should 
provide  one  with,  among  other  things,  a multiyear  financial  plan  (Figure  24),  and  various  state  reports 
relating  to  the  current  budget  (Figure  25),  and  program  costs,  (Figures  26,  27,  and  28). 


Management  System:  Management  by  Exception 


In  addition  to  producing  reports,  some  of  which  were  shown  in  Figures  24-28,  the  system  at  level  2 
MIS/PPBS  would  also  use,  where  applicable,  the  principle  of  management  by  exception.  In  short, 
indicators  and  the  tolerance  level  system,  as  described  earlier,  would  be  used  to  monitor  educational 
progress  and  evaluate  attainment  of  educational  objectives. 


Simplified  Management  Indicator  System  Level  3 

This  system  is  very  much  on  the  macro  level,  in  that  Lhe  data  used  are  very  broad.  The  theory  behind 
this  system  is: 

1 . It  uses  only  the  data  presently  gathered  and  available  at  the  SPI. 

2.  It  uses  the  simple  concepts  and  principles  outlined  for  Level  1 ; in  short,  objectives,  information, 
indicators,  and  the  tolerance  interval  concept  would  be  used  with  the  existing  data  at  the  SPI  in 
Olympia. 

This  system  or  approach  appears  to  have  several  advantages,  one  being  that  a great  deal  of  the  data 
generated  from  the  Commonality  Study  could  be  used  with  this  system.  The  Commonality  Study  used 
existing  state  data  and  has  provided  a great  many  educational  facts  which  before  were  hidden  in  a mass  of 
data.  Each  fact  gathered  from  the  Commonality  Study  might  be  viewed  potential  indicator. 

As  a result  of  the  fact  that  the  state  now  has  numerous  potential  indicators,  the  process  for  arriving 
at  objectives  might  well  be  reviewed  in  the  level-3  approach  and  concept.  For  example,  one  could  now  go 
from  indicators  to  objectives  instead  of  vice  versa  (see  Figu'^e  29).  Once  objectives  have  been  established 
and  properly  stated  in  behavioral  terms,  the  same  process  as  outlined  earlier  for  management  by  exception 
would  be  applicable. 


.1  further  discussion  of  Belmont’s  PPBS  implications,  see  Appendix 
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Figure  29 

PROPOSED  PROCESS  EXISTING  INDICATORS  TO  OBJECTIVES 
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Section  4 


RECOMMENDATION  S 


Summary  of  Recommendations  *i.  * * i i 

1 Install  a State  of  Washington  centraUzed  Educational  Management  System  (PPBS)  at  the  state  level. 
2!  Develop  criteria  on  a democratic  basis,  and  implement  a decentralized  Educational  Management 
System  (PPBS)  in  local  educational  agencies  in  the  State  of  Washington. 

3 Establish  by  legislative  action  an  Office  for  Educational  Management  Systems  which  would  be 
responsible  for  development,  planning,  and  implementation  of  PPBS  in  all  local  educational  agencies 


5. 


7. 

8. 


9. 


10. 


11. 


in  the  State  of  Washington.  * e 4.  /^T7A>^c^ 

Provide  an  organizational  plan  for  the  Office  of  Educational  Management  System  (EMS),  which 
would  include  a director  of  EMS;  and  assistant  directors  for  objectives,  program  structures,  data 
information,  evaluation  and  system  syntheses. 

Install  an  Educational  Management  System  (PPBS)  at  the  Office  of  the  Supenntendent  of  Public 
Instruction.  This  should  be  compatible  with  the  Management  Information  System  developed  at  the 
LEA  level  of  government  in  order  that  information  relating  to  local  educational  age^y  budgeta^ 
information,  program  objectives,  and  evaluation  of  programs  be  reflected  in  the  Office  of  the 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction’s  biennial  budget  request  to  the  legislature. 

Conduct  state-wide  in-service  training  program  for  Office  of  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 
and  local  education  agency  administrators  in  the  basic  managernent  principles  relating  to 
performance  objecth  es,  evaluation  criteria,  fiscal  and  management  techniques. 

Install  a Management  Information  System  which  will  support  the  Educational  Management  System. 
Establish  a state-wide  computer  network,  composed  of  satellite  systems  throughout  the  state  capable  o 
providing  basic  application  processing  for  the  local  educational  agencies,  management  reports  to  local 
educational  agencies,  and  consolidated  data  for  assessment,  accountability,  and  analysis  at  the  state 

Adapt  an  Educational  Management  System  which  operates  on  the  principle  of  “management  by 

Inve^igate  and  analyze  the  feasibility  of  adapting  Belmont  information  for  initial  supplemental 
evaluation  data  on  the  State  of  Washington  local  educational  agencies.  , u- 

Develop  at  the  state-level  population  and  planning  data  relating  to  local  school  district  geographic 

areas. 


Discussion  of  Findings  and  Recommendations 

1.  Install  a State  of  Washington  centralized  Educational  Management  System  (PPBS)  at 
th.e  state  level 

2.  Develop  on  a democratic  basis,  criteria  and  implement  a decentralized  Educational 
Management  System,  (PPBS)  in  local  educational  agencies  in  the  State  of  Washington^ 


The  Educational  Management  Systems  (PPBS),  must  be  capable  of  acceptance  and  use  at  two 
different  levels  of  government,  (the  state  and  the  local  educational  level).  Although  the  general  systems 
must  be  compatible,  decision  making  and  complexities  will  differ  at  each  level.  The  state-level  system 
must  be  capable  of  responding  to  the  needs  of  the  SPI  management  and  legislature,  whereas  the  local 
educational  agency  system  must  be  capable  of  responding  to  the  needs  of  boards  of  directors,  and  local 
citizens  in  each  school  district.  The  over-all  State  of  Washington  Educational  Management  System  must 
be  capable  of  providing  centralization  at  the  state  level  with  a decentralized  system  for  use  in  the  local 
school  districts. 


The  complex  funding  of  school  districts  includes  a combination  of  Federal,  state,  and  local  monies. 
Although  SPI  cuGidii'sles  and  prepares  legislation  requests  for  state  funds,  local  educational  agencies 
experience  distinct  aiid  unique  problems  in  approaching  communities  on  local  issues  which  will  ce 
financed  from  local  taxation.  Consequently  two  levels  or  systems  are  required,  one  operable  on  the  state 
1 to  coordinate  state  fund .,  fcid  one  on  the  LEA  level  to  ^nage  all  district  funds,  local  and  state. 
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l.cgi^Ultil1g  I’PBS  may  be  very  leasible  on  a centalized  state-level  basis,  but  it  does  offer  some 
ditticiilties  <in  (lie  U)eal  educational  agency  level.  The  reporting  phase  of  a mandatory  Educational 
Management  System  could  be  quite  sueeessful  on  a state-wide  basis.  However,  a total  management  system 
is  a much  more  complex  plan  and  application  than  a simple  reporting  system  which  is  only  one  segment  of 
the  whole.  The  application  of  management  principles  must  be  dor  on  a voluntary  basis  at  the  local  level 
it  lull  benetlt  is  to  be  received  in  the  total  educational  process  of  the  state.  Impetus,  or  adoption  by  local 
districts  will  depend  upon  their  participation  in  the  design  of  the  total  state  system.  A democratic  process, 
utilizing  advisory  committees  and  developing  model  districts  and  group  in-service  training  programs  to 
provide  a consortium  with  the  central  staff  group  is  a necessity  to  obtain  a voluntary  implementation  at 
the  local  school  district  level  of  the  total  EMS. 

It  must  be  recognized  that  because  of  the  varying  size  of  local  educational  agencies,  different 
implementation  problems  will  occur.  No  one  system  may  be  applicable  to  all  sizes  of  districts;  far 
instance,  only  parts  of  the  total  system  may  be  selected  by  the  very  small  district.  However,  the  minimum 
acceptable  participation  would  be  reporting  and  data-gathering  portion  of  the  system. 

Present  state-wide  reporting  and  data  collection  systems  in  the  State  of  Washington  for  financial, 
pupil,  teacher,  and  assessment  information  are  providing  minimal  data  required  to  operate  a management 
system.  The  Special  Levy  Study  Commission’s  collection  of  data  required  considerable  efforts  to  arrange, 
classify,  and  present  in  u meaningful  manner.  The  lack  of  availability  of  data  and  the  variance  of  data 
aniong  districts  also  indicated  a need  for  greater  state  standardization  of  data  collection  and  expansion  of 
the  types  of  data  prepared  by  each  district.  Eventual  evaluation  or  assessment  of  the  quality  and  quantity 
of  education  in  the  State  of  Washington  will  not  be  practical  unless  some  guidelines  can  be  established  for  data 
requirements  and  output  information.  These  guidelines  must  be  established  on  a centralized  basis  if  the  state 
is  to  collect  standard  information  capable  of  comparison  from  approximately  300  oF»erating  school  districts. 

Analysis  of  present  efforts  in  implementing  PPBS  by  local  school  districts  has  indicated  some 
duplication  ol  effort.  More  serious  probably  is  the  variance  in  basic  program  structures  which  are  the  heart 
of  a formalized  system.  The  beginning  point  from  which  districts  may  start  PPBS  implementation  is  not 
criticui,  but  an  over  all  district  plan  must  be  present.  The  funding  of  local  model  districts  without 
state-wide  guidance  on  a centralized  basis  will  provide  better  educational  management  at  the  local  school 
district  level,  but  contribute  little  to  the  state-level  system. 

It  is  necessjiry  to  develop  on  a democratic  basis  a state-wide  plan  with  participation  by  local  school 
districts.  This  would  be  organized  through  a centralized  group  who  would  be  responsible  for  coordinating 
planning  with  classifying  and  assimilating  information,  monitoring  and  reporting  progress,  conducting 
in-service  training,  and  documenting  an  educational  management  system.  Such  a cooperative  effort  would 
provide  the  greatest  benefits  to  the  state  as  a whole  and  yet  would  be  acceptable  on  a local  district  basis. 

3.  Establish  by  legislative  action  an  Office  for  Educational  Management  Systems  which  would 
be  responsible  for  development,  planning,  and  implementation  of  PPBS  in  all  Local 
Educational  Agencies  in  the  State  of  Washington. 


Present  efforts  in  Educational  Management  System  (PPBS)  implementation  indicate  the  need  for 
centralized  coordination  and  development.  Effective  coordination  of  the  complexities  of  state-wide 
planning  will  require  delegation  of  responsibility  to  one  specific  office  or  organization  that  can  be  held 
accountable  for  progress  on  development  and  planning  for  PPB  systems;  this  office  must  be  staffed 
adequately  to  do  the  job.  The  following  areas  could  be  considered  as  feasible  areas  for  management  of 
such  a group: 

• The  Office  of  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  would  be  a candidate  in  that  this 
agency  is  charged  with  the  present  coordination  and  development  of  education  at  the  local 
educational  agency  level.  It  has  provided  impetus  to  development  of  PPBS  at  the  local  school 
Q district  level,  and  currently  employs  staff  who  couM  be  redirected  to  form  a nucleus  for  an 


expanded  group.  The  discussions  contained  in  the  “Assessment  and  Accountability’’  section  of 
this  report  indicated  that  information,  assessment,  and  evaluative  criteria  can  best  be  handled  at  a 
neutral  point  between  the  legislature  and  the  state  agency,  providing  data  to  both  on  an 
objective  basis  without  historical  or  traditional  ties  to  any  special  group.  However,  continued 
strong  leadership  and  involvement  of  the  State  Superintendent  in  PPBS  along  with  a present 
nucleus  of  personnel  may  maize  this  the  most  feasible  and  economic  placement  of  this  function. 

Responsibility  for  development  of  an  educational  PPBS  could  be  delegated  to  the  Office  of 
Fiscal  Management  and  Program  Planning,  which  presently  is  charged  vrith  the  development  of  a 
PPB  System  for  state  agencies.  Present  planning  by  this  office  is  of  a very  broad  global  basis 
pertinent  to  a state  agency  operation,  but  is  not  compatible  with  the  unique,  specific,  and 
detailed  planning  necessary  at  the  local  educational  agency  level.  Also  in  conflict  would  be  the 
legal  question  of  relationship  of  a state  agency  with  independent  municipal  corporations. 

A separate  state  agency  could  be  established  to  perform  this  function;  however,  the 
establishment  of  another  state  agency  would  seem  to  be  a rather  questionable  approach. 

A commission  or  study  group  responsible  to  the  legislative  committees,  similar  to  that 
recommended  by  the  Office  of  Educational  Assessment  and  Analysis,  could  be  delegated  this 
responsibility.  Investigation  should  be  made  of  the  feasibility  of  actually  consolidating  these 
two  functions  within  the  same  organization.  This  would  provide  benefits  of  objectivity,  and 
e^itablish  a group  not  constrained  by  historical  precedent. 


4.  Provide  an  organi^-At^on^i  plan  for  the  office  of  Educational  Management  System  (EMS), 
which  would  incK.ne  a I >irer:tor  of  EMS;  and  Assistant  Directors  of  Objectives;  Program 
Structures,  Data  Inforroacion,  Evaluation  and  System  Syntheses. 

This  recommendat'on  is  very  closely  related  to  recommendation  no.  3.  The  state,  in  establishing  any 
new  office  or  placing  the  EMS  and  supporting  ESEMIS,  will  have  to  provide  detailed  documentation 
regarding  staff,  director,  >’<=sistant  directors,  etc.  (see  Figure  6),  and  a detailed  description  of  the  role  and 
responsibilities  of  the  ne  **  >fnce,  staff,  and  systems. 


This  necessity  was  alluded  to  in  both  the  Florida  and  California  Studies.  Clearly,  if  any  system  of  the 
complexity  proposed  in  this  research  report  is  to  be  successfully  designed,  implemented,  and  monitored, 
and  if  the  information  is  to  be  properly  channeled  to  decision  makers,  persons  will  have  to  be  hired  who 
are  charged  solely  with  responsibilities  to  this  system.  (Note,  the  staff  might  be  made  available  simply  by 
reorganizing  the  responsibilities  of  those  presently  employed  at  the  SPI.  If  this  were  the  case,  no  new  staff 
would  be  required.)  The  intent  of  this  recommendation  is  to  avoid  adding  the  responsibilities  that  go  with 
this  systeri  development  to  persons  who  already  have  full-time  or  even  part-time  jobs.  Conceivably,  the 
director  might  have  other  responsibilities  provided  that  the  other  members  on  the  team  did  not. 


5.  Install  an  Educational  Management  *^ystem  (PPBS)  at  the  Office  of  the  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction.  This  should  he  joinp^tible  the  Management  Information  System 

developed  at  the  LEA  level  of  gov-t  iiaent  in  order  that  information  relating  to  Local 
Educational  Agency  budgetary  information,  i**ogram  objectives,  and  evaluation  of 
programs  be  reflected  in  the  Office  oi*  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction’s  biennial 
budget  request  to  the  legislature. 


The  Office  of  t.  Superintendent  of  xhiolic  Inslruction  serves  a dual  role.  It  functions  as  a state 
agency  with  operational  goals  directed  to  management  of  its  agency  function,  similar  to  other  state 
governmental  departments.  It  also  acts  as  a supervisory  and  coordinating  agency  for  over  300  independent 
O icipal  government  units— the  local  public  school  districts  in  Washington. 
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In  the  former  role,  the  office  is  required  to  follow  accounting  and  budgeting  guidelines  established 
for  state  agencies;  in  the  latter,  it  must  compile  state-wide  LEA  financial  and  statistical  data  based  on  a 
completely  different  accounting  structure. 

Presentation  of  SPI  biennial  legislative  budget  requests  based  on  a PPBS  system  will  require  revisions 
in  the  current  information  system.  Program  categories  and  related  information  contained  in  LEA  budgets 
must  be  capable  of  accumulation  at  the  SPI  information  level.  As  per  discussions  in  prior  chapters,  the 
hierarchy  of  objectives  must  be  compatible  at  both  the  SPI  level  and  the  LEA  level  if  accumulation  of  data 
is  to  be  meaningful.  Consequently  SPI  must  independently  develop  within  its  own  agency  an  Educational 
Management  System  which  is  compatible  with  the  system  implimented  in  the  local  education  agencies. 


6.  Conduct  etate-wide  in-service  training  program  for  Office  of  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction  and  local  education  agency  administrators  in  the  basic  management 
principles  relating  to  performance  objectives,  evaluation  criteria,  fiscal  and 
management  techniques. 


A realistic  commitment  to  an  Educational  Management  System  in  the  State  of  Washington  will 
require  considerable  financial  investment  on  both  the  state  and  local  district  levels.  To  gain  a return  on  the 
number  of  dollars  invested  in  this  program  v/ill  require  an  investment  of  time  and  resources  in  developing 
and  conducting  in-depth,  in-service  training  programs.  It  will  be  necessary  to  teach  concepts,  technical 
information  and  methodology  process  to  all  educational  administrators  in  the  state.  Each  district  in  turn, 
will  be  responsible  for  conducting  presentations  within  their  own  organization  and  for  local  groups  such  as 
PTA,  Citizen’s  Advisory  Committees,  etc.  The  in-service  programs  must  provide  the  bridge  between 
elementary  knowledge  concerning  PPBS  and  actual  application  of  its  principles.  Presentations  will  be 
particularly  critical  if  local  educational  agencies  are  to  implement  Educational  Management  Systems.  As 
discu'ised  previously,  whether  local  districts  enter  into  this  phase  of  the  management  system  on  a 

voluntary  basis  may  hinge  on  the  competency  of  the  in-service  training  programs  offered  throughout  the 
state. 


Several  alternatives  are  possible  in  planning  extensive  state-wide  m-services.  Selection  of  resource 
personnel  and  commitment  of  total  dollars  may  vary  considerably  among  these  alternatives. 


1.  In-service  schedules,  media,  scope  of  involvement  may  be  selected  by  personnel  in  the  Office  of 
the  State  Superintendent  of  Instruction.  These  personnel,  plus  other  selected  outside  resource 
personnel,  may  conduct  state  in-service  programs.  Other  resource  personnel  could  include 
appointments  from  higher  education,  local  educational  agencies,  and  the  state  office  personnel. 

2.  Employment  of  outside  consultants  to  develop  a comprehensive  in-service  training  program. 
These  consultants  would  select  media,  determine  scope,  and  prepare  guidelines  for  presentation. 
Presentations  would  be  conducted  by  either  the  state  superintended  it’s  office  or  other  resource 
personnel.  Local  distiict  in-services  would  be  conducted  by  training  a small  unit  from  each 
district. 

3.  An  outside  consultant  could  be  employed  to  prepare  the  comprehensive  in-service  program  and 
also  to  conduct  -depth  presentations  throughout  the  state. 


Over  the  next  several  years,  not  only  must  administrators  be  exposed  to  in-service  training,  but  each 
district  desiring  to  implement  an  educational  management  system  will  of  necessity  have  to  conduct 
in-depth,  in-service  programs  for  its  own  staff.  The  state  obligation  is  probably  only  economically  and 
organizationally  feasible  in  reaching  selected  numbers  of  individuals  from  each  district.  The  in-service 
programs  within  the  districts  will  have  to  be  the  responsibility  of  the  individual  districts 
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In-service  training  should  be  one  of  the  priority  items  in  implementing  the  Educational  Management 
tern,  and  should  begin  soon  after  initial  implementation  approval  by  the  legislature. 
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7.  Install  a management  information  system  which  will  support  the  Educational 
Management  System. 

Although  a total  educational  rrianagement  information  system  will  provide  more  services  than  just 
those  to  PPBS,  development  of  a management  information  system  independent  of  the  PPBS  system  could 
result  in  serious  program  coordination  problems  at  a later  date.  Experience  has  indicated  that 
implementation  of  information  systems  capturing  basic  data  require  a minimum  of  one  year  for  debugging 
before  any  meaningful  results  are  obtained.  Development  of  a state  reporting  system  for  PPB  information, 
even  if  implemented  on  July  first  would  not  produce  any  meaningful  results  until  the  conclusion  of  that 
fiscal  year.  However,  until  such  a system  is  introduced  state-wide,  and  experience  is  gained,  difficulties  will 
be  experienced  in  capturing  data. 

Consequently  because  of  the  time  lag,  it  is  critical  to  coordinate  development  and  implementation  of 
the  management  information  system  and  PPBS. 

8.  Establish  a state-wide  computer  network,  composed  of  satellite  systems  throughout 
the  state  capable  of  providing  basic  application  processing  for  the  local  educational 
agencies,  management  reports  to  local  educational  agencies,  and  consolidated  data  for 
assessment,  accountability,  and  analysis  at  the  state  level. 

Establishment  of  an  Educational  Management  System  (PPBS)  and  a Management  Information  System 
(MIS)  will  place  expanded  requirements  for  information  on  local  education  agencies.  For  example,  the 
present  minimum  system  requires  500  accounts;  approximately  5,000-6,000  will  be  required  in  a 
multilevel  PPBS  program  structure. 

Manual  processing,  although  feasible  for  some  reporting,  would  become  impossible  should  a 
management  system  be  desired  in  all  districts.  This  would  be  true  not  only  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
amount  of  the  data  which  must  be  handled,  but  from  the  standpoint  of  the  timeliness  of  presenting  the 
data  to  management. 

Local  educational  agencies  in  the  State  of  Washington  are  expending  approximately  $2  million 
annually  for  major  computer  installations.  There  are  major  installations  in  eight  local  school  districts;  one 
intermediate  district  office  has  an  installation  available  to  all  districts  in  the  county.  The  cost  for  these 
personnel  and  equipment  mainly  relates  to  the  cost  of  processing  basic  financial  and  pupil  applications. 
Nominal  attempts  have  been  made  within  the  present  installations  to  implement  Computer  Assisted 
Instruction  Applications.  Expansion  of  education  into  Computer  Assisted  Instruction  and  proliferation  of 
data  processing  among  the  remaining  school  districts  in  the  state  could  expand  the  total  cost  of  computing 
tenfold  in  the  next  several  years. 


Present  computer  installations  have  pioneered  individual  approaches  to  such  basic  applications  as 
payroll,  student  scheduling,  grade  reporting.  The  resultant  “reinventing  of  the  wheel’’  has  caused 
considerable  duplication  of  effort;  a more  coordinated  and  direct  approach  could  have  been  made.  The 
duplication  has  resulted  from  differences  in  priorities  among  districts,  provincialism  on  the  part  of  the 
technical  staffs,  pride  of  authorship,  and  failure  of  state  and  local  educational  management  properly  to 
direct  the  computer  resources  to  the  most  beneficial  program  areas. 


The  rising  cost  of  data  piocessing  can  be  checked  if  some  of  the  duplication  of  effort  is  eliminated. 
Individual  developments  by  districts  should  not  be  discouraged,  but  should  be  directed  to  efforts  that  are 
for  unique  individual  district  needs.  A library  of  standardized  applications  for  district  processing  could  be 
developed  on  a state-wide  basis.  Present  installations  possess  operating  subsystems  which  have  been  proved 
by  a number  of  years  of  operating  experience.  The  state  should  investigate,  analyze,  and  adapt  the  better 
applications  for  such  systems  as  payroll,  accounts  payable,  scheduling,  student  records,  grade  reporting, 
accounting,  and  system  reporting.  These  programs  could  be  purchased  directly  from  the  districts  vdthout 
the  high  initial  cost  of  programming  and  experimentation  on  new  systems.  Compatibility  among  districts 
in  application  processes  would  be  a requirement,  but  this  should  not  be  a major  impediment,  as 
Q >plication  constraints  fairly  well  dictate  a common  processing  method  for  most  applications. 
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In  advocating  a satellite  computer  operation  for  processing  local  educational  data,  and  later 
consolidation  of  this  information  at  the  state  level,  several  alternatives  are  available  to  minimize  high 
capital  outlay  in  the  beginning  stages  of  the  project: 

1.  Investigate  time  sharing  of  excess  equipment  capacity  of  other  installations,  in  both  commercial 
and  public  agencies.  New  or  additional  equipment  rental  or  purchase  to  equip  satellite  computer 
centers  should  be  deferred  until  such  time  as  time-sharing  needs  no  longer  meet  basic 
requirements. 

2.  Avoid  pitfalls  of  pride  of  authorship  and  enamored-with-’iardware  psychosis;  obtain  extension 
involvement  of  management,  and  insure  that  policy  macters  are  determined  at  the  management 
rather  than  at  the  hardware-operating  level. 

3.  Purchase  basic  applications  from  existing  installations  to  minimize  programming,  or 
reprogramming  costs  of  elementary  business  and  pupil  subsystems, 

Assignment  of  control  of  any  satellite  computer  groups  may  be  one  of  the  more  critical  decisions  to 
insure  commonality  of  application  data  and  throughput  to  the  state  system.  Proliferation  of  control 
among  other  government^  units,  such  as  intermediate  school  districts  could  seriously  jeopardize  any 
standardization  and  could  result  in  duplication  of  effort  between  satellite  centers.  One  of  the  larger  local 
banks  in  the  state  has  pioneered  satellite  centers.  An  example  of  one  of  these  centers  in  the  eastern  part  of 
the  state  is  a large  computer  which  is  programmed  and  operated  from  a control  center  in  Seattle.  No 
programming  or  manipulation  of  the  system  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  state  can  occur  on  a local  basis;  all 
developmental  work  is  performed  in  Seattle.  This  type  of  operational  standard  should  be  considered  for 
basic  applications. 

The  following  type  organizational  plan  could  prove  feasible  in  initiating  satellite  computer  data 
centers: 

1 . Allow  local  educational  agencies  to  maintain  systems  and  programming  staff,  but  not  invest  in 
hardware,  except  for  terminals  or  small  output-type  computer  centers. 

2.  Maintain  systems  and  programming  staff  on  a state-level  basis  for  development  and 
coordination  of  new  applications  and  for  development  of  MIS  PPBS  programs. 

3.  Stipulate  a common  programming  language  for  all  centers  such  as  ‘‘COBOL.” 

4.  Investigate  and  explore  development  work  already  performed  by  the  State  of  California  in 
organization  and  staffing  of  their  satellite  computer  information  group, 

5.  Specific  timetables  and  guidelines  must  be  established  on  a phase  basis  to  insure  that  continued 
benefits  are  received  during  the  implementation  stages. 

6.  Major  goals  must  be  continual  measurable  benefits  from  implementation,  and  avoidance  of 
attempting  to  work  out  a completely  flawless  theoretical  system  before  beginning  any 
implementation. 


The  lead  time  required  to  implement  a total  management  information  system  using  data  processing 
equipment  through  satellite  centers  is  dependent  on  the  present  development  within  :he  districts  of  data 
processing  capabilities.  Those  districts  which  are  presently  on  a manual  basis  would  require  a time  phase  of 
approximately  two  years  prior  to  completion  of  implementation  of  basic  applications  such  as  payroll, 
accounts  payable,  student  records,  etc.  Until  these  applications  are  completely  automated,  the  gathering 
of  total  state  information  will  be  restricted.  Consequently  it  is  imperative  that  early  priorities  be  given  to 
implementing  satellite  computer  data  centers. 

9.  Adapt  an  Educational  Management  System  which  operates  on  the  principle  of 
“management  by  exception.” 

Decision  makers  cannot  handle  information  which  simply  indicates  that  all  is  going  well  or  that  no 
problems  exist,  the  magnitude  of  such  information,  in  terms  of  quantity,  more  often  than  not  can  cripple 
decision  making,  at  least  in  terms  of  time.  What  is  needed  is  a system  that  reports  on  discrepancies  or 
^''^eptions.  With  such  a system,  management  assumes  that  all  is  going  well  unless  otherwise  notified. 
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In  the  past,  the  principle  of  management  by  exception  has  often  noted  only  those  exceptions  which 
vere  of  a negative  type.  What  is  needed  in  the  education  system,  is  a system  which  reports  both  positive 
ind  negative  exceptions.  The  negative  exceptions  are  flags  and  possibly  indicate  that  help  or  assistance  is- 
needed.  The  positive  exceptions  arm  decision  makers  with  tools  and  information  of  what  has  been  and/or 
what  is  presently  effective.  These  positive  exceptions,  by  generating  alternative  solutions  to  problems, 
nrovide  knowledge  which  can  be  used  to  assist,  in  the  case  of  negative  referrals  or  exceptions. 

The  indicator  with  a tolerance  interval,  which  was  the  proposed  system  in  this  report,  appears  to  be 

one  approach  to  such  a management  system. 

10.  Investigate  and  analyze  the  feasibility  of  adapting  Belmont  information  for  initial 
supplemental  evaluation  data  on  the  State  of  Washington  local  educational  agencies. 

The  Federal  Government  will  continue  to  evaluate  the  impact  of  the  programs  which  are  federally 
funded.  As  a result,  school  districts  will  have  to  provide  reports  which  the  Belmont  effort  requests.  This 
being  the  case,  any  centralized  PB  accounting  system  should  be  capable  of  producing  reports  required  by 
the  Federal  Government.  In  addition,  a great  deal  regarding  construction  of  evaluative  instruments  and 
evaluation  techniques  might  be  learned  by  the  state,  were  the  state  to  follow  this  direction.  It  would 
certainly  be  less  costly,  as  many  districts  in  the  state  are  in  the  Belmont’s  national  sample,  and  the 
Management  Appraisal  System,  MAS  (see  Appendix  D),  might  well  provide  additional  msight  into  the 
mechanics  of  an  EMS.  As  Impara  points  out  in  his  summary  (Appendix  D),  many  of  the  questions  which 
can  be  answered  using  Belmont-gathered  information,  can  be  generalized  at  the  state  level.  ^ 

Whether  or  not  this  justifies  the  state’s  becoming  involved  in  Belmont  activities,  the  LEA’s  will 

have  to  respond  to  the  requests  for  information  related  to  Belmont  evaluation  activities;  thus  the 
Washington  State  Educational  Management  Information  System  must  contain  this  type  of  information.  In 
this  sense,  there  appears  to  be  Federal  direction  for  the  states  regarding  some  of  the  types  of  data  which 
states  must  begin  collecting  at,  perhaps,  the  state  level. 

11.  Develop  at  the  state-level  population  and  planning  data  relating  to  local  school 
district  geographic  areas. 

Any  management  system  will  require  population  data  which  can  be  projected  over  a period  of  years. 
These  might  include  general  population  data,  as  well  as  census-type  data,  employment  data,  etc. 

The  need  for  such  data  at  the  LEA  level  is  obvious  and  requires  no  further  elaboration.  While  this 
recommendation  is  not  a new  idea,  it  has  yet  to  be  done  on  the  level  required.  For  example,  ..EA’s  could 
make  very  good  use  of  manpower  projections  relating  to  their  district.  Moreover,  the  above  is  only  one 
example  of  the  nature  and  type  of  data  which  might  be  of  educational  value  and  importance. 
Furthermore,  if  population  trends,  etc.,  are  left  to  LEA’s  to  project,  the  state  has  little  or  no  control 
the  validity  of  such  data.  Given  base  population  and  planning  data  at  the  state  level,  the  state  would  be 
able  both  to  provide  LEA’s  with  the  data  and  to  control  and  monitor  what  reports  regarding  population 
tren^ds  LEA’s  were  forecasting.  As  dollars  are  basically  allocated  on  a per-student  basis,  the  need  for  such 
data  becomes  very  apparent. 
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Appendix  A 

PROGRAM  FINANCIAL  PLAN  (PFP)^ 


The  evaluation  model  developed  lor  the  Pullman,  Washington,  schools  is  explicit  in  the  Program 

Financial  Plan  (PFP).  . u*  r 

The  mark  of  the  evaluation  process  is  to  tic  costs,  projected  on  a multiyear  basis,  to  the  objectives  ot 

program  The  data  should  be  valuable  in  choosing  among  alternative  program  proposals.  FstimiUed 
elTectiveness  anU  cost,  plus  actual  evaluation,  will  aid  in  the  alteration  of  or-rational  programs,  .he 
iterative  process  of  estimation  and  evaluation  at  the  various  decision  levels  signed  to  improve  the 

decision-making  skills  of  the  administrators. 

The  Program  Financial  Plan  includes  the  following; 


1.  Five-year  projection  of  costs  for  each  subcategory  and  the  total  program. 

2.  Cost  breakdown  on  development,  implementation  and  operation. 

Alternative  proposals.  . 

4 Proeram  objectives  aggregated  from  specific  instructions  to  general  policies. 

5.  Antecedent  or  entry  level  of  the  students  into  a particular  program  level. 

o.  Anticipated  transaction  within  a program  based  on  the  input  of  stall,  materials,  supplies, 

mctliotlology,  and  other  mediating  factors.  , u 

7.  Method  of  both  objectives  and  subjective  measurement  of  goal  attainment  within  the  program. 

5 ( ychca  process  for  redesigning  the  program  in  a given  period  ol  time. 

o.  Procedures  of  differential  measurement  of  the  accomplishments  caused  by  the  transaction. 

10.  .Mctliod  of  estimation  that  can  be  “purified”  through  evaluation. 


These  areas  were  made  explicit  in  the  evaluation  model  as  the  PFP  was  developed.  This  is.  however, 
only  a model,  it  will  provide  only  a basis  for  a school  district  to  develop  its  own  method  ol  evaluation. 
The  crucial  area  appears  to  be  the  development  of  discrete  objectives  that  will  be  lactually  measurable. 


PFP  BASE  ELEMENTS 


PROGRAM  BASE  ELEMENT  

CURRICULUM  OBJECTIVE  (attach  Instructional  objectives) 

A.  

B.  


C. 


GRADE  OR  AGE  LEVEL  IXyTAL  STUDENTS 

FV  69  FT  70  FY  71 


Ft  72  FY  73 
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F.  TRANSACTION 


C.  (ONE  YEAR  01  ’- 

Fy  69  ONLY)  02 

03 

04  5- 

05 

06  9. 

07 

08 

09  ^ 

TOTAL 

H ANTECEDENT  - (PRETEST) 

RAW  WT.  RAW 

test  1 TEST 

TEST  2 TEST 

TEST  3 TEST  

TOTAL 

I.  EFFECTIVENESS  («*tl»*t«d)  NET  SHIFT  

EFFECTIVENESS  (acCuaI)  + 4.5  MONTHS 

RAW  WT.  RAW 

test  I TEST  4 

test  2 TEST  5 

TEST  3 TEST  6 


BENEFITS  (ACtuAl)  NET  SHIFT 
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PFB  BASE  ELEMENTS 

1.  This  PFP  should  be  completed  by  the  building  principal,  department  head,  project  director,  or 
classroom  teacher,  depending  upon  the  adopted  program  structure  of  the  district  or  budget 
development  policies.  It  can  be  used  at  the  classroom,  grade,  or  subject  area,  depending  upon 
instructional  administrative  organization  within  the  school.  It  should  be  tailored  to  fit  the  district 
requirements.  For  computer  uses  it  needs  to  be  coded,  but  again  this  would  be  unique  for  each 
district. 

2.  Prior  to  building  this  budget  sheet,  the  district  or  building  should  establish  the  minimum  number  of 
alternatives  required  at  each  program  category'  level. 

3.  This  document  has  been  compressed  for  explanation  and  is  intended  as  a guide. 

Explanation  of  individual  terms: 


A.  Program  Base  Element:  The  identification  of  base  element  being  proposed  and  number  of 
alternatives.  The  identification  of  the  base  element  must  conform  to  the  proposed  program 
structure  unless  a departure  has  been  identified  in  advance.  If  desired  by  the  district  all  on-going 
programs  nan  zero  base  by  not  having  alternatives,  although  it  is  recommended  that  a different 
format  should  probably  be  utilized. 

B.  Curriculum  objectives  that  this  base-element  proposed  alternative  is  attempting  to  attain  are  to  be 
listed  here.  The  instructional  objectives  should  be  attached  to  this  sheet  for  review  and  information 
purposes  to  the  building  principal  and/or  the  curriculum  staff.  It  should  be  noted  here  that 
alternative  instructional  alternatives  are  possible  as  well  as  resource  alternatives. 

C.  Self-explanatory:  The  total  number  of  students  includes  all  students  to  be  instructed  in  this  base 
element. 

D.  The  current  four-year  projected  costs  of  each  proposed  base  element  by  objects  of  expenditure 
costs.  Longer  or  shorter  costs  projections  are  possible.  The  DIO  breakdown  is  a theoretical 
concept.  This  is  built  into  this  PFP  for  several  reasons:  1)  Each  program  should  have  a terminal 
date.  2)  A program  design  in.  say,  1969  should  be  redesigned  prior  to  1974.  Hence,  the  costs  for 
this  program  should  include  redesigning  the  program  and  possibly  implementing  a new  program 
as  a pilot  project  prior  to  completion  of  this  program.  These  are  legitimate  program  costs  and 
should  be  shown.  3)  Evaluation  costs  are  part  of  implementation  costs  to  build  into  the  total 
costs  of  the  program.  4)  Research  and  development  funds  have  long  been  cited  as  a need  in 
education:  this  represents  an  attempt  to  include  these  costs  within  the  program  structure.  (It 
should  be  noted  that  no  state  department  guidelines  exist  for  DIO  money  at  the  present  time 
within  a program  structure). 

E.  A summation  of  the  total  costs  of  a program  on  a multiyear  horizon. 

F.  Transaction:  An  identification  of  the  methods,  staffing  patterns,  media,  equipment  time  and 
facilities  to  be  used  in  the  actual  teaching  process  in  the  proposed  base  element  alternatives. 

G.  This  is  the  cur*ent-\  ear  itemized  objects  of  expenditures  in  the  base  elements. 

H.  Here  is  sliown  the  entry  state  of  the  students  into  the  base-element  transaction.  It  is  readily 
recognized  that  this  will  be  a crude  instrument  at  the  outset.  Unless  established  achievement 
testing  exists  that  will  encompass  all  of  the  objectives  that  are  to  be  attained,  there  .seems  to  be 
little  hope  in  looking  for  the  achievement  test  route.  If  the  instructional  objectives  are  well 
written  the  devised  tests  should  be  a crude  measurement.  The  curriculum  staff  should  work 
closely  with  the  teachers  and/or  building  staff  in  devising  the  tests  to  be  utilized.  Behavioral 
objectives  should  facilitate  the  establishment  of  the  evaluation  procedures. 

I.  PPB  IS  basically  a decision-making  process.  Two  aspects  are  inherent  in  the  informational  fiow: 
1)  an  estimation  of  effectiveness  of  proposed  alternative  programs  and  '?)  a method  of 
observation  to  see  if  the  objectives  have  been  attained  for  relevant  program  modification.  It  is 
not  the  intent  of  the  PPB  process  to  replace  intuition  and  judgment,  but  to  sharpen  this  by 
improved  data.  The  data  in  this  section  tic  effectiveness  to  the  costs  of  a program  in  the 
preceding  section.  The  basic  rationale  is  that  whoever  makes  the  decision  on  the  program 
adoption  or  modification  can  use  data  to  consider  in  the  decision  process. 
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A.  PROGRAM  SUa-CATEGORY; 


PFP 

PROGRAM  SUB-CATEGORY 


B.  PROGRAM  OBJECTIVES:  (attach  curriculum  objective's) 


C. GRADES  OR  AGE  LEVELS 


TOTAL  STUDENTS 


D.  FY  69  FY  70  FY  71 

OL 
02 

03 

04 

05 

06 

07 

08 
09 
T 


10  D I 0 D I 0 


1 

! — 

FY  73 
I 
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01 

02 

03 

04 

05 

06 


FY  72 
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PFP  PROGRAM-CONTINUED 


D 

I 

Q 

1 

0 

07 

^ f 1 

\ , 

j 

I 

1 

08 

1 

V 

1 

09 

I 

1 

1 

T 

Total  69 

Total 

70 

Total  71 

Total  72 

Total 

73 

^ 

F.  TRANSACTZOH 


C.  CURRENT  01  $. 

ITEMIZED  02  $. 

03  $. 

04  $. 

05  $. 

06  V 

07  $. 

08  $. 

09  $. 

TOTAL  $ 


(Attach  additional  liat  for  itaniaad  atatananta  of  aatinatad  axpandituraa 
for  currant  yaar.  Identify  additional  staffing  «sid  apacial  aquipnant  to 
ba  purchasad  after  first  yaar.) 
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PFP  PROGRAM-CONTINUED 


H.  ANTECEDENT  - (PRETEST  OR  AVAILABLE  RECORDS) 

test  # RAW  WT. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

H 

TOTAL 

I.  EFFECTIVENESS  (estlnated)NET  SHIFT  

EFFECTIVENESS  (actual)  + 4.5  MONTHS  

EFFECTIVENESS  (actual)  9 MONTHS  

4.5 

RAW  WT. 


TEST  # 
1 
2 

3 

4 

5 
H 

TOTAL 


TEST  I 
1 
2 

3 

4 

5 
N 


during  year 


2 

RAW 


WT. 


O 
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PFP  Subcategories 

1.  The  PFP  for  program  subcategories  is  basically  a compilation  of  alternative  base  elements.  It  should 
be  noted  that  depending  upon  the  number  of  base  elements  and  alternatives  required,  a myriad  of 
alternatives  is  available  for  the  program  subcategory  development  of  alternatives.  The  latitude  for 
decision  making  is  broad  and  far  reaching.  If  it  becomes  desirable  for  resource  reallocation  pu^oses 
either  to  reduce  or  to  increase  program  subcategory  resources,  it  is  always  possible  to  return  to  rejected 
base  elements  for  possible  inclusion. 

2.  The  program  subcategory  is  developed  and  completed  by  the  director  of  the  program  subcategory, 
depending  upon  responsibility.  Normally  it  should  be  a department  head,  a building  principal,  or  a 
district  subadministrator  in  charge  of  a program  subcategory. 

3.  What  should  clearly  be  established  in  advance  is  the  number  of  program  subcategory  alternatives  that 
are  to  be  developed. 

Form  explanation: 

A.  Program  subcategory  title. 

B.  Program  objectives  are  delineated  on  this  sheet.  Curriculum  objectives  are  attached  for  review 
and  informational  purposes. 

C.  Composite  of  the  base  elements  selected  in  building  the  alternatives  for  program  subcategories. 
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PFP  PROGRAM-CONTINUED 

A.  PROGRAM  

B.  POLICY  OBJECTIVE  . 

C.  DISTRICT  AND  PROGRAM  OBJECTIVES  (Attach  Hat) 


D. 


FY  69 


FY  70 


FY  71 


01 

02 

03 

04 

05 

06 

07 

08 
09 

t' 


FY  72 


FY  73 
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PFP  PROGRAM -CONTINUED 


V 


07  i 

! ! 

i 

j 

( 

1 

1 

i 

08 

i 

i 

1 

1 

09 

1 

i — i 

1 

1 

■ 1 

T 


Total  69  Total  70  Total  71  Total  72  Total  73 


E.  CURRENT  TEAR  - Fy  69  only 


01  $. 

02  $. 

03  $. 

04  $. 

05  $. 

06  $. 


07 


08 


$. 


09 


S 


(Braak  out  by  elaaslfleatlons  only.thla  ahaat*  Itaalsad  Hat  attaehad^ 
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r.  TMAIttACriOH : 

Me.  of  etud— ite  — 

Mo.  eortlflcotod  ocaff 

Mo.  ooo-eortif Icatod  otaff 

X of  Olatrlct  tocal  binlgoc — 

X faelllcioa  uclllaad  for 



Coot  par  pupil  for  Clila 

local  prot^MB  — 

g.  IMMClfy  progroM  o«b-caca*orlao  iMutao  mix  dlffora  MubataBtlally  fro«  tho 

Mom  of  otlior  prograM  

g.  Idooclfy  altoTMacloo  approachao  bolou  tha  prograo  lauol  ohlcb  aatlMtao  loao 

coata-affocciaooaaa  chac  ol^t  bo  lopleMCad  (to  order  of  priority). 

rrograe  eab-catagory  or  Baee  Elaeanto  - Schoola  - Coato 
(epoclfy) 

1 


10 

11 

12 


TOTAL 


-531  - 
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n.c  pro^4in  linafKui  pl.in  Hunun.in/cs  vjriou^  ahcrnalivcN  from  Ihc  bjw  levels  and  the  program 

suKutcgorics 

A.  Program  identification  of  the  ma)or  program  category*  of  the  program  structure. 

B.  Identification  of  policy  ob)cctivcs  being  attained  by  the  program. 

< . District  and  program  object iscs  being  attained  b/  the  program  attached  for  review  and 

inlorination  purposes. 

I>.  The  five-year  pro|ection  of  ex fscnditurcs  for  the  program  with  DIO  expenditure  funds 

ulentiticd. 

I . ( urrent  year  jtemi/ed  by  classification  within  the  program. 

I*.  Suinman/atioii  of  transaction  with  st>mc  specilic  items  for  comparison  among  programs. 

G Is  management  by  exception.  Looks  for  s^K^cifK  lower-level  programs  that  alter  **inputs**  for 
future  utilization  in  ihc  district. 

H Mjy  be  established  cilher  for  Icss-or  grcatcr-than-costs-effectivcncss.  If  the  district  is  of 

considerable  size,  many  altcniativcs  will  have  been  rciccted  in  the  process  of  selecting 

alternatives  that  had  either  higher  or  lower  **pay-offs.**  Depending  upon  the  priorities  of  a 
particular  program  it  might  be  helpful  to  identify  programs  for  either  reducing  or  increasing  the 
budget.  This  section  provides  the  alternatives. 

• I.  Composite  of  base  elements  selected. 

J.  Five  year  totals 

K.  Summary  of  base  element  transactions  selected. 


‘•‘G— H— I are  explained  in  base  elements  — these  are  total  of  those  selected  alternatives. 
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PPB  DEVtLOPMtNT  CHART 


FOR  THE  PULLMAN  SC  HOOL  DISTRICT 


SUPERINTFNDENT 


CENTRAL  PLANNING 
GROUP 


! CURRICULUM  OBJECTIVES 
I AND  PROGRAmiNG 
I BUILDING  PLANNING 
GROUP 


\ 

DISTRICT  AND  PROGRAM 

OBJECTIVES 
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Appendix  B 


BFLLEVUE  PPBS  CODING  STRUCTURE 


Appendix  B 


BF».LEVUE  PPBS  CODING  STRUCTURE 


Source  of  Funds 


00 


Functton 
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SHOREUNE  SCHOOL  DISTRICT 
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ApiKMidix  C 

SHORELINE  SCHOOL  DISTRICT 


PIkisc  l’Det;iil  Tasks  for  PPBS  Iniplcmenlafion 


Tasks  ” Accounting 

1.  Determine  changes  required  in  budgeting  system. 

2.  Determine  changes  required  m reporting  system. 

3.  Determine  changes  required  in  manual  system. 

4.  Assign  codes  to  level- A elements. 

5.  Assign  codes  to  level- B programs. 

6.  Restructure  input  documents. 

7.  Flow  chart  new  system. 

8.  Develop  procedures  for  allocation  of  costs  of  bulk  purchases  to  programs  where  practical. 

Q.  Determine  and  design  budgetary  reports  needed. 

10.  Recode  annual  orders. 

I 1.  Develop  procedures  for  allocation  of  interdepartmental  costs  including  job  costing. 

1 2.  Develop  schematic  to  restructure  1969-70  Premlininary  Budget. 

13.  Conduct  training  sessions  in  preparing  new  input  documents. 

14.  Revise  manual  procedures  as  necessary  to  accomodate  level-B  programs. 

15.  Restructure  Preliminary  Budget  in  program  format  at  the  district  or  building  level  as 
required. 

16.  Revise  accounting  manual  as  required. 

17.  Provide  for  conversion  from  program  reporting  to  state  functional  reporting. 

18.  Review  restructured  budget  with  appropriate  district  officials, 

19.  Prepare  Final  Budget  1969-70  in  PPBS  tormat. 

Tasks—Personnel 

1.  Recode  personnel  records  for  teachers. 

2.  Recode  other  personnel  records. 

Tasks— Educational  Data  Center 

1.  Determine  ehanges  required  in  EDP  system. 

2.  Layout  new  management  report  formats. 

3.  Keypunch  personnel  records. 

4.  Change  printer  instructions  to  produce  interim  budget  status  reports. 

5.  Change  programs  as  required  for  interim  reports. 

6.  Test  program  changes. 

7.  Revise  procedures  as  necessary  to  accomodate  levcl-B  programs. 

8.  Test  EDP  system. 

9.  Produce  interim  status  report.  I 

10.  Order  printing  of  new  management  report  forms. 

1 1.  Begin  programming  for  new  management  reports. 


Tasks— Instructional  Services 

1.  Establish  areas  of  responsibility  for  program  definitions. 

2.  Prepare  definition  of  each  level-A  element. 

3.  Prepare  definition  of  each  level-B  program. 

4.  Pilot  study  conducted  of  the  music  program. 

5.  Inventory  all  level-C  programs.  ^ 

Q 6.  Prepare  objectives  for  all  cun 


SHORELINE  SCHOOL  DISTRICT 
1970-71 

PPBS  PROGRAM  STRUCTURE 


The  program  structure  reflects  the  basic  purposes  of  the  school  system  and  is  a means  for  short-  and 
long-range  planning  of  instructional  and  operational  programs.  The  system  of  budgeting  and  accounting 
should  provide  information  on  program  costs  that  will  help  in  the  making  of  decisions  about  future 
educational  and  operational  programs. 

A program  structure  has  been  developed  that  will  provide  this  information  and  has  been  classified  into 
the  five  following  levels: 


Responsibility  Area 


Level  A— Educational  Area 


Level  B— Program 


— These  identification  codings  will  be  used  as  identifiers  to  assist  in 
placing  levels  to  appropriate  responsibility  or  management  areas 
for  cost  control  and  reporting.  Examples  would  be  Aldercrest, 
Shorecrest,  Assistant  Superintendent— Business  and  Finance. 

— This  category  is  the  major  area  such  as  elementary,  special 
education,  etc.,  and  for  the  most  part  is  similar  to  the  present 
program  as  defined  by  the  State  Accounting  Manual. 

— This  classification  level  defines  curricular  and  organizational  level. 
Examples  of  this  level  are  music,  art,  basic  skills,  and  libraries. 


Level  C— Subprogram  — This  level  of  activity  will  most  likely  provide  the  greatest 

meaningful  comparison  area  for  new  programs.  Study  will  be 
restricted  to  selected  curriculum  areas  during  the  first  phase  of  the 
PPBS  implementation.  Within  music,  examples  would  be  band, 
orchestra,  chorus,  etc. 


Level  D— Object  of  Expenditures  — This  grouping  of  the  things  purchased  such  as  salaries,  supplies, 

books,  contracted  services,  etc.,  is  identic d to  present  object 
classifications  used  by  Shoreline. 
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PPBS  PROGRAM  STRUCTURE 


iponsibility  Area 

Aldcrcresl 
Brurcrest 
brook  side 
C'roinwcU  Park 
C'edarbrook 
tcho  Lake 
1 iriands 
1 1 ir  crest 

liighland  Terrace 

t nutwood 

j Horizon  View 

> Katherine  Luther  Home 

> Lake  Lorcsl  Park 

i Meridian 

3 North  City 

3 Paramount  Park 

4 Parkwood 

5 Richmond  Beach 

6 Ridgecrest 

7 Ronald 

8 Sunset 

9 Syre 

1 Butler 

2 Einstein 

;3  CordeU  Hull 

^5  Kellogg 

16  Morgan 

15  Snack  Bar  - Shorccrest 

16  Snack  Bar  - ShorcUne 

17  Shorccrest 

18  Shoreline 

19  Shoreview 

50  Ass’t  Supt.  • Business  & I inance 

Board  of  Directors 
Accounting  Director 
{^rchasing  Director 

51  Lunchroom  Director 

52  Supervisor  of  School  Construction 

53  Adm.  Ass’t  - Plant  FacUities 

56  Transportation  Supervisor 

80  Ass’t  Supt.  - InsUuction 

Executive  Director  - Elementary 
Executive  Director  - Secondary 
Coordinators 

82  Director  - P.E. 

83  Director  - IMC 

84  Director  - Special  Education 

85  Director  - PupU  Personnel  Services 

86  Director  - Summer  School 

87  Coordinator  - Driver  Training 

88  Coordinator  - Vocational 

89  Director  - l-.nvironmcnial  Lducalion 

90  Ass't.  Supt.  - Supt’s.  Office 

91  Ass’t.  Supt.  - Personnel 

92  Director  • Publications 

93  Director  - EDC  Center 

94  Director  - Research  & Development 


Level  A 

01  Elementary 

02  Junior  High 

03  Senior  High 

04  Summer  School 

05  Special  Education 

06  Vocational 

07  Stale  Institutions  - l-ircrcsl 

08  Safely  Education 

10  Instructional  Services 
20  Pupil  Personnel  Services 

31  District  Administration 

32  Lunchroom 

33  Transportation 

34  Operations 

35  Mainlcaancc 

36  Community  Services 

37  Contingency 

38  Ski  School 

39  Environmental  Education 

52  Headstart 

53  Headstart 

54  NYC 

55  Educational  Facilities  Grant 

60  Title  VI  - A 

61  ESEA  Tide  1 

62  Tide  1 - Summer 

63  ESEA  Title  1 Carry  over 

65  ESEA  Tide  11  , 

67  ESEA  Tide  111  Male  Oriented  Program  for  Boys 

68  Planned  Program  Budgeting 

69  ESEA  Title  111  Dance 

70  NDEA 

80  Level  IV  Extended  Contracts 

81  Culturally  Disadvantaged  Program  (P^‘> 

82  Regional  Assessment  of  Oral  & Written  Composition 

83  Creative  Gifted 
85  Training  of  Teachers  of  Teachers 
88  Educational  Professional  Development  Act 


Level B 

01 

Art 

02 

Kindergarten 

03 

Primary 

06 

Intermediate 

09 

PE/Hcallh 

10 

Music 

li 

English/Languagc  Arts 

12 

Home  Economics 

13 

foreign  Language 

14 

Math 

15 

Science 

16 

Social  Studies 

17 
16 

19 

20 
21 
22 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 

32 

33 

35 

36 

37 

38 

39 

40 

41 

47 

48 

49 

50 

51 

52 

53 

54 

59 

60 
61 
62 

63 

64 

65 

66 

67 

68 

69 

70 

71 

72 
63 

74 

75 

76 

77 

78 

79 

80 
81 


tsusincss  tuuwanwii 
Indus-Arts/Tradc  A Indus. 
Outdoor  Education 
Distributive  Education 
Evaluation  of  Cadets 
Graphic  Arts 
Libraries 
Counseling 
Remedial  Education 
Gen.  Educational  Sup. 
Administration 
Automotive 
Vocational  Food  Serv. 

Driver  Training 
Child  Guidance 
Career  Sewing 
Non-Distrib.  Handicapped 
Hard  of  Hearing 
Neurologically  Impaired 
EmotionaUy  Maladjusted 
Trainable  Retarded 
Educable  Retarded  (EMR) 
Homc-Hosp.  Instruction 
Attendance 
Guidance 
Psychological 
Health  Services 
District  IMC 
District  TV 

Currie.  Staff  Development 
Extra  Curricular 
Educational  Data  Center 
Board  of  Directors 
Superintendent’s  Office 
Personnel 

Finance  Budget  & Acetg. 
Publications 

Research  A Development 
Food  Service  Operations 
Operation  of  Buses 
Maintenance  of  Buses 
Garage 

Fleet  Add.  A Replace 
Groundskeeping 
Building  Operation 
Warehouse 
Motor  Pool 

Maintenance  of  Grounds 
Maintenance  of  Building 
Maintenance  of  Equipment 
Improvement  to  Grounds 
Improvement  to  Building 
Sarety  Patrol 
Reimbursable  Lxpcndit. 
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Appendix  D 


THE  JOINT  FEDERAL/STATE  TASK  FORCE  ON 
EVALUATION  AND  PPBS^ 


Much  has  been  said  about  PPBS  in  terms  of  what  it  is  and  how  it  is  accomplished;  concisely^PPBS  is: 


1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 


A set  of  management  objectives  to  be  accomplished  during  a specified  period  of  time. 

A set  of  strategies  designed  to  accomplish  each  objective.  The  set  of  strategies  for  each  objective 

constitutes  a program.  . . ^ ....  ^ f i. 

A budget  that  describes  the  cost  of  each  strategy  and  when  aggregated  defines  the  cost  ol  each 

objective.  The  cost  is  expressed  in  terms  of  resources  and  must  reflect  any  constraints  specified 


by  either  objectives  or  strategies.  - . ti.  i 

An  evaluation  that  specifies  the  degree  to  which  an  objective  has  been  attained.  The  evaluation 

component  includes  data  gathering,  data  analysis,  and  presentation  of  the  analysis  to 

appropriate  decision  makers.  . 

A decision  structure  through  which  the  data  presentation  is  the  primary  tool  for  modifymg  the 


objectives  or  the  strategies  (or  both). 


The  above  descriptions  are  greatly  oversimplified.  It  is  noteworthy  that  no  specific  niention  is  ^^^de 

about  feedback.  The  fact  that  the  word  “system”  is  used  ^ 

conceptual  framework  in  the  decision  structure.  The  pictoral  model  would  look  like  the  flow  chart  in 

Figure  1. 

Note  that  the  description  above  and  Figure  1 represent  the  “what”  of  a model  rather  than  ^ 
procedures  for  impie  v^entation.  There  are  at  least  as  many  approaches  for  developmg  unique  PPB  systems 

as  there  are  organiz.it.-:ViS  which  might  utilize  a PPB  system.  , ^ ^„r,  nt 

The  activitie  md  products  of  the  Joint  Task  Force  on  Evaluation  (the  Belmont  Group)  can  be  fit 
into  this  abstract  PPBS  model  in  severai  places.  At  present  the  Jomt  Task  Force  effort  is  directed  at 
accomplishing  the  following: 


Design  and  installation  of  a management  appraisal  system  intended  to  aid  in  the  over-all 
improvement  of  management  capabilities  in  state  education  agencies. 

Development  and  installation  of  users’  guides  and  reports  to  assist  Federal  program  managers  and 
planners  in  local,  state,  and  Federal  agencies  in  such  areas  as: 

a.  Preparation  of  program  guidelines. 

b.  Developing  program  policies. 

c.  Making  legislative  recommendations.  „ , 

Design  and  installation  of  the  necessary  data  collection  instruments  for  determinmg  the  impact 

and  the  effectiveness  of  Federal  aid  to  education.  r-  -i-* 

Development  and  installation  of  staff  development  programs  which  will  facihtate  the 

installation  and  use  of  the  above  activities  and  products. 

It  is  important  to  recognize  that  the  Joint  Task  Force  is  focusing  its  attention  primarily  on  Feder^ly 
assisted  programs  However,  the  principal  products  could  conceivably  be  adapted,  or  modified,  to  meet 
?^e  mL  of  a state  or  local  education  agency.  The  remamder  of  this  paper  will  be  concerned 

JSh  arplving  the  products  (except  training)  of  the  Joint  Task  Force  to  a PPB  system  with  n the 
framework  of  managing  Federal  programs.  In  order  to  expand  this  framework  to  a specific  locale,  the 
various  statements  must  be  generalized  to  fit  the  unique  peculiarities  of  that  locale. 


1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 


icial  paper  prepared  by  Dr.  James  xiij  .iara. 


Figure  24 

FLOW  CHART  OF  OPERATIONAL  PPB  SYSTEM  COMPONENTS 
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Management  Appraisal  System  (MAS) 

This  component  of  the  Joint  Task  Force  activities  is  just  getting  underway.  There  fveral  possible 
directions  which  this  project  may  take;  hence,  it  is  not  possible  to  discuss  precisely  how  MAS  will  interact 


with  PPBS. 


The  major  activities  of  the  MAS  project  are  to; 

1.  Develop  an  approach  and  a system  for  assessing  management  in  education  agencies  as  a basis  for 
improvement. 

2.  Develop  information  system  requisite  to  such  assessment. 

3.  Develop  ways  to  accommodate,  use,  and  improve  arrangements  surrounding  the  flow  ot  federal 
funds  in  education. 

In  general  the  MAS  appears  to  fit  most  directly  into  the  PPBS  components  of  specification  of 
management  objectives,  and  the  determination  of  the  organizational  decision  structure. 


Users’ Guides  and  Reports  -n 

This  component  of  the  Joint  Task  Force  relates  to  PPBS  in  several  ways.  The  guides  which  will  be 
designed  to  assist  management  in  identifying  the  data  items  and  the  analysis  procedures  needed  m order  to 
respond  to  suggested  management  questions  about  Federal  programs  app^r  to  fit  best  m the  PPBS 
components  of  evaluation  and  decision  structure.  As  of  January  1,  1971,  the  following  documents  ar 

available. 


1. 


2. 


3. 


How  the  Belmont  System  Works.  This  document  is  intended  to  serve  as  a background  and 
overview  for  other  guides.  It  describes  the  history  and  functioning  of  the  Joint  Task  Force  and 
discusses  the  products  as  an  information  system,  a reporting  system,  and  a mana^meih  system. 
It  also  indicates  how  information  from  the  instruments  developed  by  the  Joint  Task  Force  can 
be  used  to  make  management  decisions,  particularly  planning  decisions  and  grants  managemen 

decisions.  (For  use  by  local,  state,  and  Federal  agency  personnel.)  . ^ , 

The  Belmont  Sfystem’s  Use  in  Planning.  This  document  is  a technical  manual  for  planners  in 
state  education  agencies.  It  describes  in  detail  the  uses  of  information  on  instruments  developed  by 
the  Joint  Task  Force,  the  design  of  reports,  and  the  design  of  procedures  for  using  the  reports.  (For 


use  by  state  agency  personnel.) 

Master  Data  Analysis  Plan-BESE.  This  document  is  designed  to  demonstrate  methods  tor 
interrelating  the  data  on  the  various  instruments  and  translating  the  data  mto  meaningful  and 
useful  sets  of  information  for  management  and  external  reports.  Particular  attention  is  ^ven  o 
report  specifications  for  use  in  planning  and  reporting  on  Federally  funded  programs.  (For  use 
in  the  Bureau  of  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education,  U.S.  Office  of  Education.) 


Althou^  the  descriptions  of  these  documents  seem  to  contain  redundancies,  they  are  intended  to  be 
at  different  levels  of  specificity  and  directed  to  different  audiences.  Some  overlap  is  to  be  expected 
though,  since  many  management  information  needs  and  decisions  are  similar  in  all  jurisdictions. 


ERIC 


Instrumentation  ..  i dddc 

At  present  the  major  products  of  the  Joint  Task  Force  are  data  gathering  mstruments.  In  the  PPBS 
concept  described  earlier,  these  products  obviously  fit  into  the  component  of  evaluation.  Recall  that  the 
Joint  Task  Force  is  concerned  primarily  with  collecting  data  to  assist  in  the  evaluation  of  Federally  funded 
programs.  However,  certain  data  pertaining  to  programs,  services,  and  activities  funded  from  non-Federal 
sources  are  included  on  several  instruments.  These  data  could  provide  a basic  source  of  mformation 
the  total  operation  of  a state  or  local  school  system  if  the  instruments  were  modified  with  this  objective  m 
mind.  The  modifications  might  consist  of  item  revision  or  they  could  simply  be  an  expansion  of  the 
O npling  and  analysis  procedures,  depending  on  the  instrument  and  the  purpose  for  data  collection. 
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To  reiterate,  the  Joint  Task  Force  is  developing  instruments  to  provide  information  on  the  impact  of 
Federal  funds  in  education  and  on  the  effectiveness  of  Federally  assisted  programs.  In  this  context  impact 
is  meant  to  be  the  measure  of  distribution  of  dollars  to  the  various  services  and  activities  in  which  pupils 
and  teachers  are  participating.  In  other  words.  "Are  the  funds  expended  as  the  Congress  intended  (as 
translated  into  program  policies  and  guidelines  by  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education)?" 

The  effectiveness  measures  (which  are  to  be  used  in  the  near  term-before  1973)  will  only  provide  crude 
measures  of  which  programs  (or  local  projects)  seem  to  be  working  best.  They  are  primarily  measures  of 
student  achievement  which  will  provide  a flag  on  certain  "successful"  activities.  !t  is  hoped  that  the 
flagged  projects  will  be  investigated  in  depth  to  obtain  useful  information  about  what  works  under  certain 
conditions,  or  conversely,  what  produces  negative  changes. 

There  exists  a set  of  questions,  for  each  of  several  sources  of  Federal  funds,  which  are  to  be  answered 
upon  analysis  of  the  data  from  one  or  more  of  the  instruments  developed  by  the  Joint  Task  Force.  While 
these  questions  were  written  with  specific  legislative  programs  in  mind,  many  could  be  generalized  to  fit 
the  objectives  of  a state  or  local  education  agency.  Listed  in  Table  1 are  ten  such  questions.  Note  that  each 
question  is  written  twice— the  first  statement  of  the  question  relates  to  a specific  Federal  program,  the 
second  statement  of  the  question  is  generalized  to  fit  a state  or  local  program.  Following  each  question  is 
an  indication  of  whether  it  is  directed  at  impact  (I)  or  effectiveness  (E).  This  list  is  not  intended  to  be 
complete  in  any  way,  it  is  merely  representative  of  questions  that  can  be  answered  by  data  from  the 
present  instruments  (in  the  case  of  generalized  questions  the  instruments  would  probably  require  some 
modifications). 


Table  4 

REPRESENTATIVE  MANAGEMENT  QUESTIONS 
WHICH  CAN  BE  ANSWERED  FROM  BELMONT  INSTRUMENTS 


Federal  Application 


State  and/or  Local  Application  Measures 


1.  What  costs  occur  for  facilities,  personnel,  etc., 
in  different  types  of  ESEA  Title  I Projects 
ie.g.,  reading,  language  arts)? 

2.  How  do  the  services  provide  for  handicapped 
pupils  under  ESEA  Title  VI  relate  to  the  need 
for  services  in  terms  of  the  number  and  type 
of  pupils  served? 


What  costs  occur  for  current  operations  in  I 
different  categories  of  curriculum  or  other 
operations  (e.g.,  reading,  dissemination)? 

How  many  handicapped  pupils,  who  have  need  I 
of  special  services,  are  not  being  served? 


3.  What  is  the  nature  of  ESEA  Title  VIII 
programs  designed  to  help  prevent  dropouts? 

4.  I n what  grade  have  bilingual  education 
programs  (under  ESEA  Title  VII)  been  most 
effective? 


What  is  the  natue  of  special  programs  for  any  I 
specified  target  riopulation? 

At  what  educational  levels  should  the  state  I 
provide  support  to  insure  equal  educational 
opportunity  to  bilingual  children? 


5.  To  what  extent  have  ESEA  Title  III  projects 
been  continued  with  non-Federal  funds  after 
the  Federal  funds  have  terminated? 


To  what  extent  are  innovative  or  experimental  I,E 
programs  continued  in  the  original  location 
after  special  funding  has  terminated? 


6.  What  changes  in  reading  skills  occur  ir.  pupils  Are  children  reading  at  the  levels  specified  in  E 
receiving  instruction  in  ESEA  Title  I reading  the  objectives  for  our  state? 

Q programs? 
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Federal  Application 

7.  To  what  extent  do  the  elementary  school 
children  participating  in  federally  assisted 
occupational  cognizance  programs  have  an 
awareness  of  occupational  requirements? 

8.  Are  the  materials  or  services  provided  by 
ESEA  Title  ! adequate  in  terms  of  quantity  and 
quality  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  participants? 

9.  What  other  academic  changes  have  occurred 
in  students  who  participate  in  ESEA  Title  I 
reading  programs  other  than  improved  reading 
skills? 

10.  What  levels  of  participation  in  Federally 
assisted  programs  are  resulting  in  the  greatest 
changes  in  pupil  behavior  in  the  desired 
directions? 


State  and/or  Local  Application  Measures 

To  what  extent  do  elementary  school  children  E 
ha  'e  an  awareness  of  the  world  of  work? 


Are  the  instru'ctional  materials  in  the  school  E 
adequate  in  terms  of  quantity  and  quality  to 
meet  the  needs? 

In  what  areas  are  the  pupils  performing  up  to  E 
the  expected  levels  as  indicated  in  the  state's 
objectives? 

How  can  be  change  curriculum  patterns  to  E 
produce  the  greatest  possible  positive  change  in 
pupa  behavior  of  selected  target  populations? 


It  will  be  sometime  before  all  the  instruments  are  fuUy  operational;  thus  aU  of  the  questions  which 
could  be  asked  cannot  yet  be  answered.  To  date  only  two  of  at  least  five  (possibly  seven)  uistruments  are 
operational.  These  two  are  the: 

1.  ConsoUdated  Program  Information  Report  (CPIR)  designed  to  coUect  statistical  data  about 
pupils,  staff,  and  expenditures  as  related  to  Federal  programs.  This  report  is  collected  annually 
at  the  close  of  each  fiscal  year  in  a sample  of  school  districts.  ^ 

2,  Elementary  School  Survey  replaced  the  Survey  on  Compensatory  Education.  It  is  designed  to 
collect  data  on  several  Federal  programs,  especially  ESEA  I,  III,  VII,  VIII,  NDEA  V-A.  and 
the  Vocational  Amendments  of  1968.  The  data  are  intended  to  provide  a picture  of  resources, 
school  envitonment,  pupil  background  and  participation,  and  pupil  achievement.  The  sources  of 
data  arc  samples  of  pupils,  classrooms,  and  schook,  within  a sample  of  districts.  Beginning  in  FY 
1971  the  data  will  be  collected  biennially  instead  of  annually. 


The  instruments  which  are  under  development,  or  at  the  field-test  stage,  are: 


1. 


2. 


3. 

4. 

5. 


kw:ondary  School  Survey-analogous  to  the  Elementary  School  Survey  and  wUl  be  administered 

liennially  beginning  in  FY  1972.  • * 

>roject  Descriptor  Instrument -designed  to  provide  data  on  the  objectives,  partcipants, 
ictivities,  personnel,  funding  sources,  and  duration  of  projects.  To  be  field  tested  m FY  1971. 
I^ommon  Status  Measures-designed  to  collect  status  and  comparative  achievement  data  on 

3rogram  participants.  j * • 

Survey  on  Early  Childhood  Education-work  has  begun  on  a survey  of  hterature  to  determine 
the  feasibility  of  conducting  a survey  to  assess  Federally  assisted  programs  at  the 
prekindergarten  and  kindergarten  levels. 

New  Measures  of  Cognitive  Variables-a  survey  of  the  Uterature  has  begun  m seven  cogmtion 
ueas,  e.g..  problem  solving.  Upon  completion  of  the  Uterature  review,  the  feasibility  of 
obtaining  measures  on  the  variables  will  be  undertaken. 


O 
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One  additional  project  is  underway  which  is  designed  to  permit  the  comparing  of  test  scores  on 
several  commonly  used  measures  of  reading  achievement  in  elementary  schools.  This  project  is  called  the 
Anchor  Test  Study.  Upon  completion  of  the  study,  steps  will  be  taken  to  decide  whether  to  continue 
^velopment  on  similar  projects  or  to  perform  additional  development  on  the  Comipon  Status  Measures. 
The  underlying  purpose  of  both  components  is  the  same.  Le..  to  provide  data  on  student  achievement  as 
an  indicator  of  program  effectiveness. 

In  order  to  assist  the  reader  in  seeing  the  applicability  of  the  questions  and  the  instrumentation 
discus.scd  above  to  a PPB  System,  a brief  example  is  rpven  below. 

Suppose  an  educational  agency  (USOE,  a state  agency,  or  a school  district)  has  specified  its 
educational  objectives  as  required  in  ^PBS.  Some  of  these  objectives  will  relate  directly  to  pupil  behaviors, 
eg.,  achievement,  or  attitude,  and  some  objectives  will  relate  to  system  behaviors,  e.g.,  number  of 
classroom  teachers  certificated  in  field  or  percent  of  children  participating  in  special  programs. 

Let  us  say  that  one  objective  of  the  agency  in  this  example  is; 

By  September  1973.  every  child  who  is  physically  or  mentally  handicapped  (as  defined  in 
ESEA  Title  VI)  will  be  provided  with  special  service  designed  to  meet  their  specific  needs  as  a 
handicapped  child.  This  will  be  measured  by  questions  on  the  Consolidated  Program 
Information  Report  administered  in  a representative  sample  of  school  districts  (or  schools) 
beginning  with  the  fall  administration  of  the  CPIR  and  continuing  each  year  through  1975.  (It 
should  be  clearly  understood  that  this  is  not  the  objective  of  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education;  it  is 
merely  an  example.) 

Now  that  there  is  an  objective,  it  is  necessary  to  establish  a set  of  strategies  designed  to  accomplish  it. 
The  first  step  is  to  find  out  if  the  objective  is  already  being  met,  i.e.,  present  status.  The  status  will 
actually  be  measured  in  the  1971  survey.  The  condition  specified  in  the  objective  is  readily  translatable 
into  a set  of  questions  that  can  be  asked  on  the  survey  instrument  (see  question  2 in  Table  1).  Given  the 
status  that  some  children  are  not  being  served,  alternative  strategies  can  be  planned  for  making  the  desired 
changes.  Costs  and  constraints  for  each  strategy  can  be  estimated  and  projected  so  that  a choice  of 
strategies  can  be  made.  When  the  selection  is  made,  the  plans  can  be  translated  into  programs  for 
handicapped  children. 

In  the  fall  of  1972,  the  status  of  the  objective  will  be  assessed  once  more.  Depending  on  the  new 
status  report,  one  of  the  following  decisions  can  be  made: 

1.  The  objective  cannot  be  achieved;  therefore,  it  must  be  modified. 

2.  The  strategies  chosen  were  inappropriate  and  must  be  modified. 

3.  Everything  is  coming  along  as  planned-no  changes  are  needed. 

4.  Insufficient  time  has  passed  to  determine  if  changes  are  needed— continue  as  planned  for  one 
additional  year. 


It  can  be  seen  that  each  component  of  a PPB  System  is  addressed.  The  example  began  with  a 
management  objective-“Treat  aU  handicapped  children  by  1973.”  Then  the  example  skipped  to 
evaluation  to  assess  the  status  of  the  objective.  From  this  point,  the  model  was  foUowed  precisely  in  that  a 
d^mon  was  ^de  based  on  the  status,  Le..  do  not  change  the  objective,  but  choose  among  alternative 
strategies.  A strategy  was  selected  and  costed.  After  the  initial  trial  of  the  strategy,  it  was  evaluated.  FinaUy 
another  decision  must  be  made  and  the  loop  continues.  * 


The  above  example  is  a crude  reflection  of  how  one  instrument  (CPIR)  developed  by  the  Joint  Task 
Force  can  be  used  to  answer  questions  related  directly  to  the  management  objectives  of  almost  any 
education  agency.  By  modifying  either  objectives,  instrument  items,  survey  administration  procedures,  or 
^alysis  and  reporting  procedures,  the  Joint  Task  Force  instruments  can  be  used  in  almost  any  educational 
jurisdiction— Federal,  state  or  local. 
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Appendix  E 

BACKGROUND  AND  USES  OF  THE  1969  CPIR  BY  STATE  EDUCATION  AGENCIES  ^ 


Introduction  r-  . in^n  * 

The  Consolidated  Program  Information  Report  (CPIR)  was  used  initially  for  fiscal  year  1969  to 
collect  statistical  data  on  Federally  assisted  programs.  It  is  the  intent  of  this  paper  to  provide  a background 
and  rationale  for  CPIR.  The  kinds  of  analyses  being  performed  by  the  U.S.  Office  of  Eduction  and  a 
school  district  feedback  report  developed  by  one  state  education  agency  (SEA)-for-the  CPIR-1969  ^e 
described  briefly.  In  addition,  SEA  analyses  and  management  uses  of  the  1969  data  are  suggested.  It  is 
important  to  note  that  the  data  for  1969  are  not  “state-representative”;  that  is,  the  sample  of  ^hool 
districts  was  not  drawn  in  such  a way  that  sample  totals  can  be  generalized  to  make  inferences  for  an 

The  reader  should  be  aware  that  CPIR  is  not  an  evaluation  device.  Rather  it  is  a statistical  report 
which  gives  indications  of  the  impact  of  Federally  assisted  programs  through  quantitative  estimates  of  pupil- 
and  staff-participation  patterns  in  different  services  and  activities,  and  through  estmiates  ot 
expenditures  for  the  services  and  activities. 


The  Consolidated  Program  Information  Report,  better  known  as  CPIR,  came  mto  being  as  a result  oi 
the  efforts  of  the  Belmont  subcommittee  dealing  with  the  consolidation  and  improvement  of  the  reporting 
of  statistical  information  required  by  several  bureaus  in  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education.  Prior  to  the  fall  of 
1969,  the  acts  covering  ESEA  Titles  I,  II,  III,  V,  VI,  VII,  VIII,  NDEA  HI,  NDEA  V-A,  CivU  Rights  Act 
Title  IV,  Follow-Through,  Vocational  Education  Acts  Adult  Basic  Education,  and  Educational 
Professions  Development  Act  required  many  separate  statistical  reports  for  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education. 
These  reports  were  required  at  various  times  of  the  year  and  often  requested  duplicated  information. 

Historically  as  new  legislation  was  created  to  aid  education,  new  reports  were  required  to  serve  each 
specific  legislative  act  or  title.  The  rapidly  growing  multiplicity  of  reports  and  information  needs,  coupled 
with  the  intuitive  feeUng  that  the  situation  would  continue  to  worsen,  led  the  personnel  of  the  U.S.  Office 
of  Education  and  several  SEA’s  to  seek  means  of  improving  the  reporting  of  information  to  the  USOE. 
These  improvements  were  intended  to  reduce  the  frequency  and  duplication  of  reporting  by  LEA  s and  to 
provide  some  reasonable  consistency  in  the  definitions  of  items  which  are  reported. 

Attention  was  focused  upon  the  reporting  problem  at  the  first  meeting  of  the  Joint  Federal/State 
Task  Force  on  Evaluation  (Belmont  Group)  in  January  1969.  A rough  draft  of  a consolidated  statistical 
reporting  form  was  discussed  and  revised  by  the  participants  of  that  meeting.  During  the  following  ax 
months,  the  subcommittee  of  Belmont  participants  modified  several  drafts  of  a reporting  fom  mtended  to 
consolidate  the  reporting  of  statistical  information  required  by  most  of  the  legislation  cited  above.  By 
early  summer,  a final  form  had  been  approved  and  field  tested.  * * r 

The  Council  of  Chief  State  School  Officers  (CCSSO)  was  approached  to  determine  the  extent  ot 
distribution  of  CPIR.  It  was  decided  to  include  school  districts  from  all  50  states  in  the  mitial 
administration  of  the  new  reporting  format  and  procedures. 


i 


Rationale 
It  is 


intended  that  the  design  of  CPIR  be  such  that  it  wUl  serve  three  broad  purposes: 


1 . To  permit  state  and  Federal  program  officers  to  determine  the  extent  to  which  programs  and 

services  under  their  jurisdiction  reach  schools  and  pupils  as  intended. 

2.  To  assess  the  elements  of  program /service  effectiveness  and  efficiency  at  the  local  level. 

3.  To  satisfy  congressional  reporting  needs  as  required  of  those  utilizing  Federal  funds. 


iThis  appendix  has  been  prepared  for  those  who  wish  to  analyze  the  effects  of  CPIR.  A CPIR  Manual  is  necessary  to  follow  the 
discussion  and  can  be  obtained  through  the  Washington  State  SPI. 

2 Joint  Federal/State  Task  Force  on  Evaluation.  “Comprehensive  Evaluation  System”  (Washington  D.C.:  U.S.  Office  of 
Education,  January  1970). 


*• 

In  fulfilling  the  above  purposes,  CPI R- 1969  and  its  analysis  has  limited  ability  to  yield  feedback  to 
state  and  local  agencies  since  the  sample  is  limited  to  national  representativeness.  In  1970,  as  a result  of 
state-representative  sampling,  it  will  provide  the  capability  for  direct  output  of  summary  and  raw  data  which 
have  been  previously  unavailable  to  LEA’s  and  SEA’s  in  either  the  time  or  format  to  be  of  great  benefit.  It  is 
expected  that  the  availability  of  these  data  will  increase  the  capability  of  program  managers/directors  to 
monitor  and  improve  the  program  activities  for  which  they  are  responsible. 

Among  the  data  that  are  collected  by  this  instrument  are: 

1.  IdenUHcation  of  the  number  of  children,  by  target  group,  needing  services,  and  of  the  number 
benefiting  from  the  programs  and  services. 

2.  Staffing  patterns  by  program  and  services. 

3.  In-service  education  by  source  of  funding. 

4.  Dollars  expended  by  source  of  funding. 

5.  Services  and  activities  provided  by  these  funds. 

Obviously  a great  deal  of  information  is  collected  through  CPIR.  However,  CPIR-1969  was  not 
collected  on  state-representative  samples  and  it  did  not  require  reporting  of  information  related  to 
programs  funded  exclusively  from  state  and  local  sources.  Thus,  in  order  to  consider  the  total  education 
program  in  a state,  additional  data  relating  to  state  and  local  programs  are  needed  as  well  as  data  from  a 
state-representative  sample  of  Federally  assisted  programs. 

It  should  be  kept  in  mind  that  while  CPIR  is  still  in  its  formative  stages,  continuous  feedback  to  the 
Joint  Task  Force  from  many  sources  is  being  utilized  to  develop  a better  instrument.  However  careful 
note  of  the  content  and  general  format  of  CPIR-1969  should  be  made.  It  is  a good  representation  of  things 
to  come,  and  districts  should  be  preparing  for  these  reporting  techniques  in  the  future 
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Description 

The  following  information  has  been  abstracted  from  the  CPIR-1969  Instruction  Manual  to  give  a 
better  understanding  of  CPIR’s  scope  and  content. 

“The  report  form  is  designed  to  satisfy  the  primary  statistical  requirements  on  twelve 
programs  administered  by  the  Bureau  of  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  during  the  Fiscal 
Year  ended  June  30,  1970. 

The  programs  are: 


Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  Title  I (regular  program) 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  Title  I (migrants) 

Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  Title  I (neglected  and  delinquent) 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  Title  II 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  Title  III 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  Title  V (section  503) 

Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  Title  VII 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  Title  VIH 
National  Defense  Education  Act  Title  III 
National  Defense  Education  Act  Title  V-A 
Civil  Rights  Act  Title  IV 
Follow-Through  Program 
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The  following  report  forms  are  superseded  by  CPIR  (OE  FORM  4484): 

OE  FORM  4375  Annual  Statistical  Report  of  Title  I Program  Activities 
OE  FORM  4375-1  Annual  Statistical  Report  of  Title  I Program  Activities 
for  Neglected  or  Delinquent  Children  Living  in  Institutions  (LEA’s) 
OE  FORM  4310  Annual  Report,  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act, 
Title  II,  P.L.  89-10,  as  Amended  (Part  II— Statistical  Data) 

OE  FORM  4381  ESEA  Title  III  Statistical  Data 

OE  FORM  4130  Annual  Report— NDEA  of  1 958,  Title  III  as  Amended,  and 
The  NFAHA  (Part  1 1 -Statistical  Data) 

OE  FORM  4133  Annual  Report— NDEA  of  1958,  Title  V-A  as  Amended 

(Part  II— Statistical  Data) 


ORGANIZATION  OF  REPORT  FORMS 

The  Consolidated  Program  Information  Report  Form  is  organized  as  follows: 

Identification  and  Certification  Information— The  cover  page  of  the  report  is 
used  to  identify  the  reporting  agency  and  to  provide  for  certification  of 
the  data  contained  in  the  report. 

Part  I-Pupils  and  Schools-This  part  requests  information  on  the  number  of 
children  and  number  of  schools  in  the  agency’s  district,  delineated  by 
pupil  population  groups,  grade  levels,  and  services  arid  activities  provided. 

Part  SI-Staffing-This  part  requests  information  showing  the  number  of  staff 
positions  by  activity  and  pupil  populations  served,  number  of  staff 
participating,  and  dollars  expended  on  in-service  training. 

Part  Ill-Program  Expenditures-This  part  requests  information  on  the 
pattern  of  expenditures  in  Federally  aided  programs  with  an  indication  of 
the  cost  of  the  services  or  activities  provided  by  Federal  program  source. 
This  part  also  requests  a report  on  the  expenditures  of  T^ederal  funds  by 
age/grade  level. 

Part  IV— Supplemental  Program  Information— This  part  consists  of  sections 
which  requests  information  supplemental  to  that  requested  in  the  first 
three  parts  as  related  to  specific  programs. 

FEDERAL  AID  PROGRAMS 

Throughout  the  report  when  reference  is  made  to  Federal  or  Federally 
aided  programs  or  services  the  programs  referred  to  are: 

Title  I,  ESEA— P.  L.  89-10:  Special  programs  for  educationally  deprived 
children. 

Title  II,  ESEA— P-  L.  89-10:  School  library  resources,  textbooks  and  other 
instructional  materials. 

Title  III,  ESEA-P.  L.  89-10:  Supplementary  educational  centers  and  services 
(or  PACE  projects  to  advance  creativity  in  education;. 

Title  V,  ESEA  (Sec.  503)-P.  L.  89-10:  Grants  to  strengthen  state  departments 
of  education  (10  percent  of  state  entitlement  ava:ilable  to  local  education 
agencies  in  FY  69). 
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Title  VI,  ESEA-P.  L.  89-10:  Education  of  handicapped  children. 

Title  VII,  ESEA— P.  L.  90-247:  Bilingual  education  programs. 

Title  VIII,  ESEA-P.  L.  90-247:  Dropout  prevention  program. 

Title  III,  NDEA-P.  L.  85-864  and  Sec.  12,  NFAHA-P.  L.  89-209: 
Strengthening  instruction  in  critical  subjects  and  strengthening 
instruction  in  the  arts  and  humanities. 

Title  V-A,  NDEA-P.  L.  85-864:  Counseling,  guidance,  and  testing; 
identification  and  encouragement  of  able  students. 

Title  IV,  CRA-Sec.  403-406,  P.  L.  88-352:  Equal  educational  opportunities. 

Follow-Through  EOA-P.  L.  88-452:  Program  to  reinforce  in  the  primary 
grades  gains  children  make  in  Headstart  and  other  similar  preschool 
programs. 

Vocational  Education  Acts:  Smith-Hughes— P.  L.  64-347,  George-Barden— P. 
L.  79-586,  and  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963— P.  L.  88-210  (exclude 
state  vocational  education  funds). 

Adult  Basic  Education— P.  L.  89-750:  Encourage  and  expand  basic  educational 
programs  for  adults. 

Education  Professions  Development  Act  of  1967— P.  L.  90-35:  To  improve  the 
quality  of  teaching  and  to  help  meet  critical  shortages  of  adequately 
trained  educational  personnel.  Includes  teacher  corps  program. 

Other  Federal  Sources:  Includes  funds  for  elementary  and  secondary 
education  from  all  other  Federal  sources  not  specified  above.  Examples 
of  other  possible  Federal  sources  are:  Department  of  Agriculture; 
Department  of  Labor;  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity;  Appalachian 
Regional  Development  Act;  and  Office  of  Education  programs  not  listed 
above. 

Abbreviations  Used 

CRA— Civil  Rights  Act 

EPDA— Education  Professions  Development  Act 
EOA— Economic  Opportunity  Act 
ESEiA— Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act 
NDEA— National  Defense  Education  Act 

NF AHA— National  Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  Humanities  Act 
P.  L.— Public  Law 
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PUPIL  POPULATION  GROUPS 


The  pupil  population  groups  used  in  the  report  are: 

1 . Children  from  low-income  areas 

2.  Handicapped  children 

3.  Nonstandard  English  speaking  children 

4.  Migrant  children 

5.  Neglected  and  delinquent  children 

6.  General  elementary /secondary  population  children 

7.  Out-of-school  youth  (dropouts) 

8.  Adult  basic  education 

9.  Other  adults 


U.  S.  Office  of  Education  Analysis 

In  order  to  determine  the  impact  of  Federal  expenditu’-es,  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education  has  planned 
to  perform  six  kinds  of  analyses.  Of  tliese  six  different  analysis  patterns,  five  are  descriptive  md  one  is 
inferential.  These  different  types  of  analyses  are  designed  to  answer  questions  which  are  important 
nationally  for  making  general  administrative  decisions  and  policy  decisions.  The  questions  relate  to  such 
things  as  gaps  in  funding,  grade-level  emphasis  of  funded  programs,  and  fimding  saturation  points. 
Information  in  these  areas  can  be  used  to  establish  priorities,  funding  practices,  and  plans  for  program 
modification. 

The  six  analysis  types  are; 


1 . Means,  standard  deviations,  and  frequency  counts. 

2.  Histograms  on  frequency  ranges  on  selected  items. 

3.  Correlations  between  items  common  to  several  parts  and  sections. 

4.  Ratios. 

5.  Percentage  that  a selected  cell  is  of  the  total  for  a selected  variable. 

6.  One-  and  two-way  analysis  of  variance. 


Many  of  the  possible  questions  that  will  be  addressed  by  the  analyses  are  found  in  “Data  Analysis 
Recommendations  for  the  1969  Consolidated  Program  Information  Report.”  Some  examples  of  these 
questions  of  national  import  and  the  type  of  analysis  to  be  used  are: 


Analysis 


(Question 


1.  What  is  the  total  participation  in  Federal 
programs  by  grade  level? 


Means,  frequency  counts,  histogram 


2.  What  is  the  total  participation  across  services 
and  activities? 


Means,  frequency  counts,  histogram 


3.  What  is  the  r,;lationship  between  pupil 
participation  and  number  of  staff? 


Correlation 


4.  What  is  the  relationship  between  pupil 
participation  and  expenditures? 


Correlation 


5.  What  are  the  cost-per-pupil  ratios? 


Ratio 


6.  What  is  the  pupil-teacher  ratio  across  services 
and  activities? 


Ratio 


Percent  of  total 
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Question 


Analysis 


8. 

What  is  the  percent  of  pupil  participation  over 
services  and  activities? 

Percent  of  total 

9. 

Is  participation  by  target  group  different  for 
regular  and  summer  terms? 

Analysis  of  variance 

10. 

Are  expenditures  greater  for  any  specific 
instructional  level? 

Analysis  of  variance 

These  representative  questions  show  that  the  USOE  analyses  can  be  useful  for  both  internal 
management  and  external  management.  The  processes  of  internal  management  are  those  activities  which 
control  and  direct  the  agency  performing  the  activities;  for  example:  forecasting,  program  planning, 
evaluation,  and  internal  (institutional)  research.  The  function  of  external  management  is  to  translate  the 
abstractions  developed  within  the  agency  into  the  effective  delivery  of  appropriate  services  to  the  client. 

In  the  context  of  external  management,  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Education  will  provide  a limited  return  of 
information  to  each  SEA.  For  CPIR  the  return  of  information  consists  of  a line-by-line  edited  computer 
printout  of  CPIR  from  sampled  districts;  i.e.,  for  each  line  (row)  on  the  CPIR,  there  is  one  line  on  the 
printout.  No  state  or  strata  totals  will  be  included  since  the  survey  was  not  intended  to  be 
stat  e-representative . 


State  Analysis 

Several  states  had  all  of  their  districts  complete  aU  parts  of  the  CPIR.  One  of  these  states,  Florida, 
produced  a feedback  report  to  its  districts  consisting  of  the  historical  background  and  purpose  of  CPIR 
along  with  several  tables  of  the  unedited  data  sent  in  by  its  districts.  The  narrative  portion  advised  the 
districts  to  use  the  report  cautiously.  This  was  because  1969  was  the  initial  year  of  the  report,  and  some 
districts  may  not  have  followed  directions  as  precisely  as  possible  because  of  unfamiliarity  with  the 
instructions  and  the  format.  The  main  purpose  of  this  feedback  report  were; 

1.  To  provide  the  districts  with  the  background  and  uses  of  CPIR. 

2.  To  give  them  an  indication  that  consolidated  reporting  will  continue. 

3.  To  set  the  precedent  for  producing  such  a feedback  report. 

The  tables  reported  took  information  from  Part  III  (Expenditures)  to  show  reported  total 
expenditures  of  each  source  of  funds  (column  total  as  a percent  of  the  total  Federal  expenditures),  and  to 
show  expenditures  for  services  and  activities  and  percent  of  total  expenditures  for  selected  services  and 
activities  (column  “s”  entries  as  a percent  of  total  for  column  “s”),l  The  only  additional  table  provided  in 
Florida’s  report  showed  the  percent  of  selected  target  populations  being  served.  These  data  were  from  Part 
I,  Section  B,  and  representeci  columns  “c  + d”  as  a percent  of  column  “b”  for  lines  24,  25  and  27 
(Children  from  Low-Income  Areas,  Handicapped  Children,  and  Migrant  Children). 

^Tiile  these  data  are  of  limited  value  and  narrow  in  scope,  they  provide  an  example  of  one  r.se  that 
can  be  made  of  CPIR- 1969  data.  The  school  districts  may  use  these  data  to  make  district-by-district 
comparisons,  and  to  make  internal  policy  or  expenditure  recommendations.  The  SEA  can  use  these  data 
for  the  same  purposes  as  well  as  to  look,  district-by-district,  at  the  proportions  of  expenditures  for  certain 
services  and  activities  which  may  have  high  priority  in  the  state. 

SEA  Analyses  and  Uses 

Most  states  will  not  have  data  available  on  a universe  of  their  school  districts.  For  1969  they  will  not 
even  have  state-representative  data  from  which  state-wide  inferences  can  be  made.  Given  these  constraints, 
what  might  an  SEA  do  with  the  line-by-line  printout  provided  by  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education? 

The  USOE  sample  included  most  of  the  largest  school  district:)  in  the  nation  and  thus  most,  if  not  all, 
of  the  largest  school  districts  in  each  state.  In  many  states,  th  large  school  districts  sampled  included 
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more  than  50  percent  of  the  state’s  pupil  and  instructional  population.  While  these  lar^  hT 
represent  the  total  population,  some  very  useful  management  considerations  can  be  made  which  y 
affect  a large  proportion  of  students  and  teachers.  A great  many  states  are  placing  emphasis  on  special 

kinds  of  programs,  such  as  reading  and  staff  development.  By  Pooling  ^V5JflP°"ene/aliS  to  all  ifrpe 
districts  sampled,  and  by  judging  whether  their  e irollment  is  sufficiently  large  to  generalize  ^11  g 

districts  in  the  state,  an  SEA  could  answer  the  following  kinds  of  questions  about  many  of  then-  pupils  an 
teachers. 


1. 


How  many  pre-K-12  pupils  participated  in  Federally  assisted  programs  in  reading  during  the 
regular  school  term?  Summer  school  term? 


This  information  is  simply  the  sum  of  columns  “b”,  “c”,  and  d in  line  35  To  find 
proportion  the  regular  school  term  is  of  the  total  student  population  for  these  districts, 
simply  divide  this  total  by  the  number  in  column  “b”,  line  23. 


2. 


3- 


What  proportion  of  total  Federal  expenditures  were  for  reading? 


This  is  found  by  looking  a column  “s”, 
190  (total  current  operating  expenses 
including  capital  outlay). 


line  166  and  dividing  by  either  column  “s”,  line 
or  column  “s”,  line  195  (total  expenditures 


What  sources  of  funds  were  actually  used  to  support  various  services  and  activities  as  compared 
to  the  possible  sources  of  funds  permitted  for  the  services  and  activities? 


For  each  service  and  activity  reported  in  Part  III,  certain  columns  are  “open”  while  others 
are  “closed”;  for  example,  Une  104  column  “e”  is  open  while  line  104  column  P is 
closed  This  means  that  expenditures  are  permitted  for  line  104  (reading  instruction) 
column  “e”  (ESEA  Title  I,  low  income),  but  expenditures  are  not  permitted  for  line  104 
under  column  ‘T’  (ESEA  II).  Continuing  the  use  of  line  104  as  an  example,  expenditures 
can  be  reported  in  14  of  the  19  possible  columns.  If  a state  or  district’s  objective  is  to 
concentrate  funding  on  high-priority  services  and  activities,  the  examination  of  permissible 
expenditures  compared  with  actual  expenditures  for  these  services  and  activities  can 
provide  essential  data  for  program  recycling  by  the  SEA  and  the  LEA. 


The  easiest  way  to  answer  this  question  is  to  isolate  th?  highest  priority  areas  of  interest 
and  inspect  the  Unes  which  represent  these  areas.  If  greater  concentration  appe^s 
appropriate  relative  to  the  over-all  funding  picture,  then  program  managers  in  the  SEA 
LEA  may  be  directed  to  review  their  grant  approval,  grant  application,  procedures  and 

priorities. 


Note  (for  Questions  2 and  3):  u 

Any  of  the  various  services  or  activities  can  be  substituted  for  reading  to  ineet  each  state  s 

individual  needs.  If  none  of  a state’s  high-priority  programs  are  specified  in  the  list  ot 
services  and  activities,  then  a simple  district-by-district  comparison  of  percent  of 
expenditures  by  service  and  activity  may  be  of  some  use  to  districts  in  then-  program 
planning  activities. 


ERIC 


What  is  the  per-pupU  expenditure  of  Federal  funds  for  various  services  and  activities? 

By  combining  across  any  Une  for  regular  school  term  pupil 

lines  34-50)  and  summer  school  term  participants  (columns  f-i,  lines  34-50)  and 
nonpublic  school  participants  (column  “j”,  lines  34-50),  the  total  student  participation  for 
any  of  the  services  or  activities  Usted  may  be  found  (since  the  lines  do  not 
undupUcated  count  if  they  are  combined  interpretation  may  be  difficult).  Dm^ng  the 
total  pupil  participation  by  the  total  expenditures  for  the  particular  service  or  activity,  a 
per-pupil  cost  may  be  found  (column  “s”,  Unes  134-141 , 144  + 145,  and  147-1 54). 
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5.  What  percent  of  each  target  population  is  being  served  through  Federally  assisted  programs 
designed  to  meet  their  special  needs? 

For  each  target  group  in  lines  24-28,  divide  column  “c  + d”  by  column  “b.”  This  may  not 
be  appropriate  in  all  large  school  districts  because  of  a limited  number  of  migrants  or  some 
other  target  group,  but  this  may  work  for  some  of  the  target  groups  of  special  interest. 

Some  states  have  state  financed  programs  which  have  definitions  compatible  with  those 
used  for  CPIR;  e.g.,  programs  for  the  handicapped.  In  those  instances  where  a state  collects 
school  district  data  on  its  own  programs,  an  indication  of  need  can  be  established  by 
looking  at  districts  completing  CPIR  and  pooling  certain  CPIR  items  with  data  collected 
for  the  state  programs,  such  as  the  number  of  children  participating  in  state-supported 
handicapped  programs,  the  number  of  children  participating  in  Federally  supported 
handicapped  programs  and  comparing  the  sum  of  these  with  the  total  number  of 
handicapped  children  needing  services.  It  is  likely  that  some  pupils  will  participate  in  both 
state  and  Federal  programs,  but  if  the  combined  amount  is  less  than  the  total,  then  a need 
exists.  This  conclusion  assumes  the  state  has  an  objective  to  serve  all  of  its  handicapped 
children  who  need  special  services. 

Although  the  above  questions  do  not  represent  all  possible  uses  of  the  CPIR-1 969  for  a state,  they 
are  representative  of  the  types  of  questions  which  can  be  addressed.  The  suggestion  to  limit  these 
questions  to  pooled  responses  from  large  districts  can  be  generalized  in  several  ways. 

In  states  where  many  districts  of  several  sizes  were  sampled,  the  various  districts  could  be  assigned  to 
some  size  category;  i.e.,  small,  medium,  and  large,  and  after  carefully  explaining  the  lack  of 

representativeness,  the  data  could  be  reported  without  specifically  identifying  school  districts.  This  could 
be  done  by; 


1.  Reporting  each  district  separately,  using  a letter  of  the  alphabet  instead  of  the  district’s  name. 

2.  Pooling  all  items  for  all  districts  in  each  size  category  and  reporting  percents  of  participation  or 
expenditures  in  each  size  category. 


Given  the  answer  to  questions  such  as  the  above,  it  is  reasonable  to  ask,  “what  should  be  done  next?” 
One  activity  is  just  to  report  the  data  to  anyone  who  may  be  interested. 

Another  possibility  would  be  to  consider  each  question  in  terms  of  the  state’s  needs  as  assessed  under 
ESEA  Title  III  and  recommend  to  state  coordinators  of  Federal  programs  that  their  program  emphasis  be 
modified  (or  maintained)  to  fit  better  the  state’s  identified  needs.  State  legislative  recommendations  can  be 
planned  for  by  beginning  to  establish  means  for  analyzing  CPIR- 1970  (which  is  state-representative)  in 
consort  with  state  program  data.  The  format  and  analysis  plans  developed  for  CPIR-1 970  can  be  used  in 
performing  the  systems  work  and  the  CPIR- 1969  can  provide  limited  test  data  for  debugging  the  system. 
The  combined  state  and  Federal  participation  data  and  expenditure  data  can  be  helpful  in  making 
legislative  program  recommendations. 

There  has  been  little  specific  discussion  of  how  the  CPIR-1 969  can  be  used  by  local  school  districts. 
If  the  SEA  desires  to  make  a feedback  report  available  to  the  local  districts  so  that  comparisons  of  districts 
can  be  made,  each  district  may  ask  itself  “How  well  are  we  utilizing  Federal  funds  to  meet  the  needs  of 
our  students  with  respect  to  state  and  national  priorities?”  and  “How  well  are  we  meeting  these  needs  in 
comparison  with  other  districts  of  similar  size?”  Many  districts  will  find  these  data  useful  in  ways  similar 

to  the  sea’s  uses.  This  is  particularly  true  if  the  data  are  used  for  recycling  of  programs  in  conjunction 
with  needs  assessment  studies. 


O 
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